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PREFACE 


THE purport and nature of a Magazine is not unaptly explained 
by the name which it bears; for it is intended as a repository of 
various information, which may afford from time to time materials 
for different branches of knowledge, and preserve such notices not 
elsewhere to be found, as may either supply deficiencies in former 
works, or make useful additions to those which. are to come. Such 
works, under various titles, and with some trifling difference of 
structure, have been popular in every language in which literature 
has made any advancement. They existed among the ancients, 
though only fragments of them have been preserved to us; and 
France and Germany, the most enlightened countries of the present 
day, abound with them equally with ourselves. Our own Magazine 
has ever been conspicuous for answering with singular fidelity to the 
name of the class to which it belongs. So long established and so 
extensively circulated, it has pursued the even tenor of its way, 
guiding and influencing public taste and feeling, accumulating and 
dispensing an unusual variety of curious intelligence, communicating 
information to the present generation, and storing it up for use in 
time to come. During the past half-year we have adhered faithfully 
to our accustomed course. The result is before our readers, and we 
doubt not will be judged by them with their general kindness. To 
the future we look forward hopefully. Whatever aims at a con- 
tinuous existence must study the lessons which Time is for ever 
teaching. The Magazine has long been a student in Time’s school, 
and nothing has more effectually conduced to its ever-continuing use- 
fulness than the aptness with which it has learned Time’s lessons, and 
the facility with which it has been able to adapt itself to all improve- 
ments. During the next half-year we intend to make some altera- 
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tions which we believe will be extremely acceptable to our readers 
and to the general Public. They are prompted by observation of 
the changes which are taking place around us, and the wants of the 
present time. They will be carried out under the guidance of 
Experience, and will be based upon that which has ever been our 
solid foundation, the principle of deriving instruction from the know- 
ledge and study of the past. The closer we keep to this prin- 
ciple the more confidently shall we rely upon the approbation of our 
readers and the continued support of our kind and zealous corre- 
spondents. 
S. Urpan. 
31st December, 1849. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Wyatt, the architect employed to 
superintend the repairs of Greensted 
Church, has kindly favoured us with the 
following particulars relative to the western 
wall, to complete the description of the 
building given in our last Magazine, p. 608. 
Previously to the late repairs there were 
twelve planks or uprights remaining in the 
western wall, several having evidently been 
removed to make a doorway into the 
wooden tower attached to the west end at 
the beginning of the 17th century. These 
have been repaired and used again. There 
is in the tower one bell with this inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ William Sand made mee 1618.’’ 
We have further to state that the descrip- 
tion and remarks which we extracted from 
“ The Builder,’’ were derived from a paper 
by Mr. Wyatt, communicated to the In- 
stitute of British Architects on the 19th 
of February last. 

C. remarks, ‘‘ In the Minor Corres- 
pondence (March, p. 226) information is 
asked respecting a Monumental Brass in 
the parish church of Brougham, in West- 
merland, recording the death of a Henry 
Brougham, who is alleged to have died 
Sept. 1570, and who is said to have mar- 
ried Catharine, the daughter of Ralph 
Neville, Knt. Who this Henry Brough- 
am and Ralph Neville, Knt. were no one 
can even conjecture. It may save useless 
speculation when I inform you that the 
Brass in question is a modern antique, 
though the skill of the workman has done 
its best to give it the appearance of 
antiquity. It was laid down in 1847.”’— 
Our Correspondent adds some personal 
observations, in which we think he must 
be mistaken ; and some general comments 
upon the impropriety of tampering with 
the evidence of monumental inscriptions, 
in which we entirely concur with him. If 
the facts are correctly stated by our Cor- 
respondent, the ecclesiastical authorities 
should either cause the brass to be re- 
moved, or insist upon having some evi- 
dence of the time of its introduction into 
the church put upon the face of it. 

RouNDHEAD asks for information re- 
lative to the origin of the name and family 
of ‘‘ Hatsell.’’ The first of the name of 
whom there is mention in private records 
was Captain Hatsell, M.P. for Plympton, 
co. Devon, during the middle of the 17th 
century. At the Restoration his property, 
Saltram, in that county, was it is believed 
forfeited. His son, Sir Henry Hatseil, 
married Dame Judith, widow of Sir J. 
Shirley (sister of Sir James Bateman, kut. 
of whose family information is also de- 
sired). Arms were confirmed to Sir Henry 
Hatsell, in 1708 ; the same, according to 
the entry in the books of the Heralds’ 
College, as used by his ancestors, though 


not recorded. Burke, in his General 
Armoury, is incorrect so far as the double 
entry of the name, but one grant having 
been made in the above-mentioned year, 
and that to Sir Heary Hatsell. There is 
some similarity between these arms and 
those of ‘* Hassell.’”’ 

Hiprevs inquires, (writing from Dub- 
lin,) ‘in what particular department, or 
amongst what records, inquiries should be 
made for the names of the state officers 
and officers of the household of Edward 
the Fourth ?’’-—We believe there are no 
complete lists in any printed books; but 
such officers as are not given in Beatson’s 
Political Index, or (for Ireland) in Las- 
celles’s Liber Hibernicus (a great book 
compiled for Government by the late Mr. 
Rowley Lascelles, but we believe never 
published), must be sought for in the 
Patent Rolls, or in Writs of the Privy 
Seal or Signet. In the Acts of Resump- 
tion passed in the two following reigns, to 
be found in the printed Rolls of Parlia- 
ment, may also be discovered many of the 
public officers of the reign of Edward IV. 
The Register of Letters under the Privy 
Seal, in the reigns of Edward V. and 
Richard III. which is among the proposed 
works of the Camden Society, will prove 
a valuable authority for this period. 

H. C. C. thinks that there is no occasion 
to consider the name Pu/ta to be a Lati- 
nized form of Puttoc. It is found in the 
appellation of a well-known village not far 
from London, viz. Puttan hyth, now Put- 
ney. Innumerable names, both of indi- 
viduals and tribes, are traceable in the ap- 
pellations of places, and by the nature of 
their position they show the incorrupt and 
vernacular form of the words in question. 

‘* Absoluta, de Christi Domini et Catho- 
licee ejus Ecclesie Sacramentis, Tractatio; 
Authore Henrico Bullingero. Cui adjecta 
est ejusdem Argumenti Epistola, per Jo- 
hannem a Lasco, Baronem Poloniz, anté 
quinquennium scripta. Londini, excude- 
bat Stephanus Myerdmannus, An, 1551. 
Men. Apr.’’ Contains 123 folios, 16mo. 
A copy was in Herbert’s Collection. See 
Ames’s Typ. Antiq. edit. Dibdin, 1819, 
vol. iv. p. 354. This rare tract has been 
sought for, without success, in the various 
libraries of Cambridge, Oxford, London, 
of several of our Cathedrals, at Zurich, 
Geneva, Basle, Berne, and many other 
places. The Rev. G. C. Gornam (Vicar 
of St. Just, near Penzance,) would esteem 
it a favour if any person can inform him 
whether any copy is known to exist, and 
where. Herbert’s Collection was sold 
piecemeal by a price catalogue, by his re- 
lative, — Herbert, a bookseller in Great 
Russell-street, in or about 1797. 
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Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. By the Hon. R. Curzon, Jun. 

INSTEAD of giving, according to our usual custom, a general summary 
of the contents and merits of this well-written and interesting volume, we 
have confined ourselves to that one portion of it which contains the author’s 
visits to the convents of Meteora and Mount Athos in search of those lite- 
rary treasures —books or manuscripts—which he hoped to meet with within 
the walls of those venerable abodes of former piety and learning. This 
formed indeed only one portion of the more general design of his travels, but 
is the one on which apparently he himself set a high value, and in the suc- 
cess of which all who silently accompany him in his narrative will feel the 
deepest interest. Perhaps, to those who look no further into books than to 
find a transient amusement, the light occupation of a weary hour, and the 
gratification of a vagrant curiosity, a more miscellaneous view of the con- 
tents of the volume would have been attractive ; but travels on the borders 
of Egypt and the banks of the Nile have been plentifully given (thanks to 
the Oriental steamers) of late years by other hands. When men have 
tired of the task, ladies have taken up the pen. One has told us of her 
visit to the Pasha’s harem, and another how she obtained a promise of the 
Pasha’s beard. We have had numerous sketches of Bedouin Arabs and 
Abyssinian slave-girls ; of Beys, Effendis, Sheiks without number ; memo- 
rials of the Pyramids, and visits to the Natron lakes; pilgrimages to the 
tomb of Godfrey of Bouillon ; legends of King Solomon and the Hoopoes ; 
and many other like tales from strange lands, besides what of a more substan- 
tial nature is imparted in Guides and Hand-books ; followed up by the most 
interesting and important portion of the whole, in the shape of gastronomic 
advice and culinary regulations. We do not mean to say that Mr. Curzon 
has not given us his full and adequate share of information on all such 
subjects, whether belonging to the dynasty of Ptolemy, or to that more 
sacred territory whose valleys are fed by the waters of Jordan, and on 
whose venerable hills still frown, though in ruins, the iron fortresses of 
Moab and of Ammon. But our space is short, our time confined. All 
we could do, would be to make a few miscellaneous extracts on a casual 
variety of subjects, breaking up and disturbing the effect and unity of the 
whole, neither doing justice to the author, nor being of use to those who 
would profit by his labours, or follow his steps. So that we resolved to 
pass over, however reluctantly, in some parts in particular, the whole of 
the former portions of the work, and to confine ourselves to that which 
has been to us of great interest—the visit to the monasteries, and the 
account of the valuable manuscripts which he has rescued, though late, 
from the long neglect and obscurity in which they have lain, which he has 
taken from the hands of ignorance and sloth, and placed where they may 
be of equal service to the cause of piety and learning. To the scholar at 
least, and to the biblical scholar in particular, this short but singularly 
curious narrative will be of great interest; and when we recollect that an 
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aucient mauuscript, one written in uncial letters, may be even a thousand 
years older than the earliest printed book existing, we can form some esti- 
mate of the value, and have a grateful sense of the zeal, activity, and even 
courage, which sometimes exposed the traveller to real perils, and which 
bore up with firmness and good humour against repeated disappointments. 
We do not indeed know to whom else we are indebted for so large and 
valuable an addition to our early manuscripts of the Gospels in the original 
language, and of other portions of the sacred text ; and we also have been 
in no small degree gratified by much fuller and more complete descriptions 
of those monastic abodes from which they were drawn, than we before 
possessed. We have been pleased by new views of manners and habits of 
life and thought ; we have been at last admitted into the “ veterum pene- 
tralia monachorum,” and obtained an insight into the existing character of 
that great and powerful Church which Constantine founded on the ruins 
of Pagan superstition, and which has so long been the spiritual rival of 
her who still holds, though with the trembling hand of age, her proud and 
unrelenting dominion over the western world. 


“The monasteries of the East are precipice, leading from one cranny to 





besides particularly interesting to the 
lovers of the picturesque, from the beau- 
tiful situations in which they are almost 
invariably placed. ‘The monastery of Me- 
gaspelion, on the coast of the Gulph 
of Corinth, is built in the mouth of an 
enormous cave. The monasteries of Me- 
teora and some of those on Mount 
Athos are remarkable from their positions 
on the tops of inaccessible rocks. Many of 
the convents in Syria, the islands of Cyprus, 
Candia, the Archipelago, and the Prince’s 
Islauds, in the sea of Marmora, are unri- 
valled for the beauty of the positions in 
which they stand. Many others in Bul- 
garia, Asia Minor, Sinope, and other 
places on the shores of the Black Sea, are 
most curious monuments of ancient and 
romantic times. There is one on the road 
to Persia, about one day’s journey inland 
from Trebizond, which is built half way 
up the side of a perpendicular precipice. 
Tt is ensconced in several fissures of the 
rock, and various little gardens adjoining 
the buildings display the industry of the 
monks. These are laid out on shelves 
or terraces wherever the nature of the 
spot affords a ledge of sufficient width to 
support the soil. The different parts of 
the monastery are approached by stairs, 
and flights of steps cut in the face of the 


another; the whole has the appearance of 
a bas-relief stuck against a wall ; this mo- 
nastery partakes of the nature of a large 
swallow’s nest. But it is from their archi- 
tecture that the monasteries of the Levant . 
are more particularly deserving of study. 
For, after the remains of the private 
houses of the Romans at Pompeii, they 
are the most ancient species extant of 
domestic architecture. The refectories, 
kitchens, and the cells of the monks ex- 
ceed in point of antiquity anything of the 
kind in Europe. The monastery of St. 
Katherine at Mount Sinai has hardly been 
altered since the sixth century, and still 
contains ornaments presented to it by the 
Emperor Justinian. The White Monas- 
tery and the monastery at Old Cairo, both 
in Egypt, are still more ancient. The 
monastery of Kuzzul Vank, near the 
sources of the Euphrates, is, I believe, as 
old as the fifth century. The greater 
number in all the countries where the 
Greek faith prevails were built before the 
year 1000. Most monasteries possess 
crosses, candlesticks, and reliquaries, many 
of splendid workmanship, and of the #era 
of the foundation of the buildings which 
contain them, while their mosaics and 
fresco paintings display the state of the 
arts from the most early periods.’’ &c. 


The author observes that the poverty of the Eastern Church and its early 


subjection to Mahometan rulers has been the means of preserving the 
monastic establishments in all the rude originality of their ancient forms. The 
buildings are much alike, resembling small villages, built without any sym- 
metrical plan, around a church which is in the form of a Greek cross; the roof 
is covered either with one or five domes, and all is surrounded with a strong 
wall, built as a protective fortification. “Ihave been quietly dining in a 
monastery when shouts have been heard and shots have been fired against the 
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stout bulwarks of the outer walls, which, thanks to their protection, had but 
little effect in delaying the transit of the morsel between my fingers into the 
ready gulf provided by nature for its reception.” The monks of the 
Greek Church are diminished in number and wealth, and the monasteries 
are no longer the seats of learning. Few of the monks can read the 
Hellenic ov ancient Greek. The author tells a story of a traveller who 
had taken great trouble to get to a monastery in Bulgaria, from a report 
that it contained very valuable books and manuscripts. The agoumenos 
however informed him that they had no library at all—no radata zpay- 
jlara—no antiquities—no manuscripts ; but, going into the choir to join 
in the service, he found each of the monks standing upon a great folio 
volume, to protect his naked feet from the damp floor. These were of the 
greatest value ; one was in uncial letters, another full of illuminations of 
the earliest date ; and all these he was allowed to carry away in exchange 
for some coarse little hassocks and footstools, which were more agreeable 
than the antiquarian bindings ornamented with nail-heads and bosses, which 
inconvenienced the toes of the shoeless brethren, who stood on them for so 





many hours in the day. 


The description given by Mr. Curzon of the monastery of Barlaam may 
be taken as a general type or model of the others in this country, and may 
therefore excuse a more lengthened extract : 


‘* This monastery stands on the summit 
of an isolated rock, on a flat or nearly flat 
space of perhaps an acre and a half, of 
which about one half is occupied by the 
church and a smaller chapel, the refectory, 
the kitchen, the tower of the windlass, 
where you are pulled up, and a number of 
separate buildings containing offices, and 
the habitations of the monks, of whom 
there were at this time only fourteen. 
These various structures surround one 
tolerably large irregularly shaped court, 
the chief part of which is paved ; and there 
are several other small open spaces. All 
Greek monasteries are built in this irre- 
gular way, and the confused mass of dis- 
jointed edifices is usually encircled by a 
high bare wall ; but in this monastery there 
is no such inclosing wall, as its position 
effectually prevents the approach of an 
enemy. On a portion of the flat space 
which is not occupied by buildings they 
have a small garden, but it is not culti- 
vated, and there is nothing like a parapet 
wall in any direction to prevent your falling 
over. The place wears an aspect of poverty 
and neglect ; its best days have long gone 
by, for here as everywhere else the spirit 
of asceticism is on the wane. The church 
has a porch before the door, vapOné, sup- 
ported by marble columns, the interior 
wall of which on each side of the door is 
painted with representations of the last 
judgment and the tortures of the con- 
demned, with a liberal allowance of flames 
and devils. These pictures of the tor- 





ments of the wicked are always placed out- 
side the body of the church, as typical of 


the uuhappy state of those who are out 
of its pale ;—they are never seen within. 
The interior of this curious old church, 
which is dedicated to All Saints, has de- 
picted on its walls on all sides portraits of 
a great many holy personages, in the stiff 
conventional early style. It has four co- 
lumns within, which support the dome, and 
the altar or holy table, ayia tpame{a, 
is. separated from the nave by a wooden 
screen called the iconostasis, on which are 
paintings of the Blessed Virgin, the Re- 
deemer, and many Saints. These pictures 
are kissed by all who enter the church. 
The iconostasis has three doors in it; one 
in the centre, before the holy table, and 
one on each side. The centre one is only 
a half-door, like an old English buttery- 
hatch, the upper part being screened with 
a curtain of rich stuff, which except on 
certain occasions is drawn aside, so as to 
afford a view of the book of the gospels, 
in a rich binding, lying upon the holy 
table beyond. A Greek church has no 
sacristy. The vestures are usually kept in 
presses in this space behind the tconosta- 
sis, where none but the priests, and the 
deacon or servant who trims the lamps, are 
allowed to enter, and they pass in and out 
by the side doors. The centre door is 
only used in the celebration of the holy mass, 
This part of the church is the sanctuary, 
and is called in Romaic ayo, Bynyo, or 
Onpo. It is typical of the holy of holies 
of the Temple, and the veil is represented 
by the curtain, which divides it from the 
rest of the church. Everything is sym- 
bolical in the Eastern Church ; and these 
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symbols have been in use from the very 
earliest ages of Christianity. The four 
columns which support the dome repre- 
sent the four Evangelists, and the dome 
itself is the symbol of heaven, to which 
access has been given to mankind by the 
glad tidings of the gospels which they 
wrote. Part of the mosaic with which the 
whole interior of the dome was formerly 
covered in the cathedral of St. Sofia at 
Constantinople, is to be seen in the four 
angles below the dome, where the winged 
figures of the four Evangelists still remain. 
Luckily for the Greek Church their sacred 
buildings are not under the authority of 
lay churchwardens—grocers in towns, and 
farmers in villages—who feel it their duty 
to whitewash over everything which is old, 
and venerable, and curious, and to oppose 
the clergymen in order to shew their in- 
dependence. The Greek Church, debased 
as it is by ignorance and superstition, 
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has still the merit of carefully preserv- 
ing and restoring all the memorials of its 
earlier and purer ages. If the fresco 
painting of a saint is rubbed out or 
damaged in the lapse of time, it is scrupu- 
lously repainted, exactly as it was before, 
even to the colour of the robe, the 
aspect of the countenance, and the mi- 
nutest accessories of the composition. It 
is this systematic respect for everything 
which is old and venerable, which ren- 
ders the interior of the ancient Eastern 
churches so peculiarly interesting. They 


are the unchanged monuments of prime- 


val days. The Christians who suffered 
under the persecution of Dioclesian ma 
have knelt before the very altar which 
we now see, and which was then exactly 
the same as we now behold it, without 
any additions or subtractions either in its 
form or use.’’ 


Mr. Curzon was not very particular in his day’s sport of book-hunting 
in the library, and the agoumenos, like a sly old keeper, took care to let 


little game leave the manor. 


‘The library contains about a thou- 
sand volumes, the far greater part of 
which are printed books, mostly Venetian 
editions of ecclesiastical works, but there 
are some fine copies of Aldine Greek clas- 
sics. I did not count the number of the 
manuscripts ; they are all books of divi- 
nity and the works of the fathers; there 
may be between one and two hundred of 
them. I found one folio Bulgarian manu- 
script which I could not read, and there- 
fore was, of course, particularly anxious to 
purchase. As I saw it was not a copy of 
the Gospels, I thought it might possibly 
be historical: but the monks would not 
sell it. The only other manuscript of 
value was a copy of the Gospels, in quarto, 
containing several miniatures and illumi- 
nations of the eleventh century ; but with 
this also they refused to part, so it re- 
mains for some more fortunate collector. 
It was of no use to the monks themselves, 
who cannot read either Hellenic or ancient 
Greek ; but they consider the books in 
their library as sacred relics, and preserve 
them with a certain feeling of awe for 


their antiquity and incomprehensibility. 
Our only chance is when some worldly- 
minded agoumenos happens to be at the 
head of the community, who may be in- 
clined to exchange some of the unreadable 
old books for such a sum of gold or silver 
as will suffice for the repairs of one of 
their buildings, the replenishing of the 
cellar, or some other equally important 
purpose. At the time of my visit the 
march of intellect had not penetrated into 
the heights of the monastery of St. Bar- 
laam, and the good old-fashioned agou- 
menos was not to be overcome by any 
special pleading ; so I told him at last that 
1 respected his prejudices, and hoped he 
would follow the dictates of his conscience 
equally well in more important matters. 
The worthy old gentleman therefore 
pitched the two much-coveted books back 
into the dusty corner whence he had taken 
them, and where to a certainty they will 
repose undisturbed until some other book- 
worm traveller visits the monastery ; and 
the sooner he comes the better, as mice 
and mildew are actively at work,’’ &c. 


From Barlaam Mr. Curzon went to Hagios Stephanos, in the church 
of which is the iconostasis or screen most beautifully carved in the style 
of Grinlin Gibbons, with foliage, flowers, and birds in alto-rilievo, cut out 


of a light-coloured wood in the most delicate manner. 


In this monastery 


were not only monks, but several women ! The view was very fine. The 
village of Kalabaki was at the foot of the rock ; to the east stretches a rude 
level plain watered by the river, which has its sources in Mount Pindus. 
Beyond this a sea of distant blue hills extends to the foot of Mount Olympus, 
whose summit, clothed in perpetual snow, towers above all other mountains. 
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The next monastery of Agia Triada offered nothing, and to that of Hagia 
Roserea he could not get an entrance, the monks being all out, and only 
two women being left as the guardians of the place. Neither flattery nor 
abuse, each of which was liberally used in its turn, induced the duennas to 
admit the stranger ; so, finding all hope of entrance denied, “ we told them 
that they were the ugliest old wretches in the country, and that we would 
not come near them if they asked us upon their knees; upon which they 
screamed and chattered louder than ever, and we walked off in high indig- 


nation !” 


In the monastery of Meteora, which was next visited, was a picture 
ascribed to St. Luke, which, whatever may be its real history, was an 


ancient and curious painting. 


“The books are preserved in a range 
of low-vaulted and secret rooms, very 
well concealed in a sort of mezzanine: the 
entrance to them is through a door at 
the back of a cupboard in an outer 
chamber, in the same way as at St. Ste- 
phanos. There are about two thousand 
volumes of very rubbishy appearance, not 
new enough for the monks to read, or 
old enough for them to sell; in fact they 
are almost valueless. I found, however, 
a few Aldines and Greek books of the 
sixteenth century, printed in Italy, some of 
which may be rather rare editions, but I 
saw none of the fifteenth century. I did 
not count the number of the manuscripts ; 
there are, however, some hundreds of 
them, mostly on paper: but, excepting 
two, they were all liturgies and church 
books. These two were poems. One ap- 
peared to be on some religious subject, 
the other was partly historical, and partly 
the poetical effusions of St. Athanasius of 


quarian may, perhaps, have got possession 
of them and taken them to some country 
where they will be more appreciated than 
they were here. After looking over the 
books on the shelves, the librarian, an old 
grey-bearded monk, opened a great chest 
in which things belonging to the church 
were kept; and here I found ten or twelve 
manuscripts of the Gospels, all of the 
eleventh or twelfth century. They were 
upon vellum, and all, except one, were 
small quartos; but this one was a large 
quarto, and one of the most beautiful 
MSS. of its kind I have met with any- 
where. In many respects, it resembled 
the Codex Ebnerianus * in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford. It was ornamented 
with miniatures of the same kind as those 
in that splendid volume, but they were 
more numerous and in a good style of 
art. It was, in fact, as richly ornamental 
as a Romish missal, and was in excellent 
preservation, exceptone miniature at the be- 








Meteora. I searched in vain for the 
manuscripts of Hesiod and Sophocles men- 
ioned by Biornstern ; some later anti- 


ginning, which had been partially smeared 
over by the wet finger of some ancient 
sloven. Another volume of the Gospels, 


* A specimen of the ‘“ Codex Ebnerianus’’ is given in Mr. Shaw’s Illuminated 
Manuscripts, No. V. and we avail ourselves of the description which accompanies it : 
‘¢ This volume, well known by the title of the ‘ Codex Ebnerianus,’ from its once 
having formed part of the library of Hieron ; W. Ebner ab Eschenbach (to whom it was 
bequeathed by his uncle C. J. Imhoff), has been especially described by Schoenleben 
in 1738, and subsequently by De Murr in his account of the Public Libraries at 
Nuremberg, published in 1786. It is a quarto of 425 leaves, written on stout vellum 
at the end of the eleventh or early part of the twelfth century (some judges assign it 
even to the tenth), and contains the text of the New Testament in Greek, as read in 
the Constantinopolitan churches. Figures of the evangelists and apostles, splendidly 
executed, precede each book, and afford a very favourable specimen of the Greek minia- 
ture school of painting at the period of its execution. The Apocalypse is wanting, but 
in other respects the volume is well preserved, and bears on the cover (which Ebner 
caused to be remade of silver) an ivory diptich representing Jesus Christ in the attitude 
of benediction. At the beginning of the MS. has been added bya more recent hand 
a typicon or rule for reading the four Evangelists yearly, a table of lessons, and a 
synaxarion or menology,—all which, as appears by a note appended, were written in 
A.M. 6899, corresponding to A.D. 1391, by Joasaph, a bibliographist who is men- 
tioned by Montfaucon in his Paleographia, pp. 74, 101. The subsequent history of 


this book, or how it became transferred from the library at Nuremberg to the Bod- 
leian, where it is now preserved, is unknown.’’—Rev. 
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in a very small, clear hand, bound in a 
kind of silver filagree of the same date as 
the book, also excited my admiration. 
Those who take an interest in literary 
antiquities of this class, are aware of the 
great rarity of an ornamental binding in a 
Byzantine manuscript. This must doubt- 
less have been the pocket volume of some 
royal personage. To my great joy the 
librarian allowed me to take these two 
books to the room of the agoumenos, who 


agreed to sell them to me, for I forget 
how many pieces of gold, which I counted 
out to him immediately, and which he 
seemed to pocket with the sincerest satis- 
faction. Never was any one more welcome 
to his money, although I left myself but 
little to pay the expenses of my journey 
back to Corfu. Such books as these would 
be treasures in the finest national collec- 
tion in Europe.” 


However, unfortunately, such a quarrel took place among the reverend 





brethren for the distribution of the traveller’s money, and such a vehement 
desire to have an equal share of the spoil, that, after crying and stamping, 
chattering, gesticulating, and wagging their long beards, the monks felt 
they could not agree, and the manuscripts were again to be deposited among 
the enemies—the worms. Who does not share in the sorrows of the 
author, when he reads the following pathetic description of his last 
farewell. ‘ Sunt lacryme rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt.” 


“IT sat down on a stone in the court- pages bore a great resemblance to the 
yard, and for the last time turned over painted windows of the earlier Norman 
the gilded leaves and admired the ancient cathedrals of Europe. It was a superb 
and splendid illuminations of the larger old book. I laid it down upon the stone 


manuscript, the monks standing round 
me as I looked at the blue cypress trees, 
and green and gold peacocks, and in- 
tricate arabesques, so characteristic of the 
best time of Byzantine art. Many of the 


beside me, and placed the little volume 
with its curious silver binding on the top 
of it, and it was with a sigh that I left 
them there, with the sun shining on the 
curious silver ornaments.’’* 


The author says that he had been for some time enjoying the hospitality 
of Lord Ponsonby at the British palace at Therapia, when he determined to 
put in execution a project he had long entertained of examining the libra- 
ries in the monasteries of Mount Athos. As no traveller had been there 
since the days of Dr. Clarke, he could obtain but little information about 
the place before he left England. However, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
gave him a letter to the Patriarch of Constantinople, in which he requested 
him to furnish the traveller with all facilities in his researches among the 
Greek monasteries that acknowledged his power. This patriarch, we must 
observe, proved to be rather a young man, certainly not more than thirty-five 
years old, with a reddish beard, an uncommon colour for a beard in the 
East. He was dressed, when Mr. Curzon was introduced to him, in 
purple silk robes, like a Greek bishop, and took his seat in the corner of a 
divan, said nothing, and stroked his beard, in the approved manner of a 
pasha. After smoking a pipe, drinking a cup of coffee, and eating a spoonful 
of lemon-peel preserve, the letter missive from Lambeth was presented and 
read aloud both in English and Greek. 


* The margin was illumined al with golden railes, 
And bice empictur’d with grasshoppes and waspes. 
With butterflies and fresh pecocke tailes, 
Englored with flowres and slymey snayles. 
Envyved pictures well touched and quickely, 
It would have made a man hole, that had be right sickly. 


These lines afford no contemptible proof of the book-love old Skelton had, and of 
his eye for the beauties of this fascinating branch of the art of painting. —Rev. 
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‘¢¢ And who,’ quoth the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, the supreme head and 
primate of the Greek church of Asia, 
* who is the Archbishop of Canterbury ?’ 

‘© ¢ What ?’ said I, a little astonished at 
the question. 

‘* © Who,’ said he, ‘is this Archbishop ?’ 

‘¢¢ Why, the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury. 

‘¢¢ Archbishop of what?’ said the pa- 
triarch. 

‘« © Canterbury,’ said 1. 

“«¢Q,’ said the patriarch. ‘ Ah! yes! 
and who is he ?’ 

‘* Here all my English friends and my- 
self were taken aback sadly ; we had not 
imagined that the high-priest before us 
could be ignorant of such a matter as the 
one in question. The patriarch of the 
Greek church, the successor of Gregory 
Nazianzen, St. John Chrysostom, and the 
heresiarch Nestorius, seemed not to be 
aware that there were any other denomi- 
nations of Christians besides those of his 
own church aud the Church of Rome. 
But the fact is that the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople is merely the puppet of an in- 
triguing faction of the Greek bankers and 
usurers of the Fanar, who select for the 
office some man of straw whom they feel 
secure they can rule, and whose appoint- 
ment they obtain by a heavy bribe paid to 
the sultan; for the head of the Christian 
church is appointed by the Mahomedan 
emperor. We explained, and said that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury was a man 


eminent for his great learning and his 
Christian virtues; that he was the primate 
and chief of the great reformed Church of 
England, and a personage of such high 
degree, that he ranked next to the blood- 
royal; that from time immemorial the 
Archbishop of Canterbury was the great 
dignitary who placed the crown on the 
head of our kings—those kings whose 
power swayed the destinies of Europe and 
of the world; and that this present Arch- 
bishop and primate had himself placed 
the crown upon the head of King William 
IV. and that he would also soon crown 
our young Queen. 

‘* ¢ Well,’ replied the patriarch, ‘ but how 
is that? how can it happen that the head 
of your church is only an archbishop? 
whereas I, the patriarch, command other 
patriarchs, and under them archbishops, 
archimandrites, and other dignitaries of 
the church? How can these things be ? 
1 cannot write an answer to the letter of 
the Archbishop—of—of ’— 

‘¢ ¢ Of Canterbury,’ said I. 

‘* Yes, of Canterbury ; for I do not see 
how he who is only an archbishop can by 
any possibility be the head of a Christian 
hierarchy ; but as you come from the 
British embassy I will give my lettters as 
you desire, which will ensure your re- 
ception into every monastery which ac- 
knowledges the supremacy of the ortho- 
dox faith of the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople.’’ 


The firman thus obtained, is written, it appears, much in the style of the 





epistles of the early patriarchs to the archbishops and bishops of their pro- 
vinces ; and it was incumbent on all to which it was addressed to pay to it 
implicit obedience. As a firman from the Greek patriarch may be some- 
what more novel and interesting than a charge from an English bishop, we 
give it in a note below.* Fortified with this letter, the author assumed the 
character which alone gives a traveller honour, and dignity, and safety in 





* “Direction.—To the blessed Inspectors, Officers, Chiefs, and Representatives 
of the holy community of Monte Santo, and to the holy Fathers of the same, and of 
all other sacred converts, our beloved sons : 

‘‘ We, Gregorios, Patriarch, Archbishop Universal, Metropolitan of Constanti- 
nople, &c. &¢. &c. 

“* Blessed Inspectors, Officers, Superiors, and Representatives of the Community of 
the Holy Mountain, and other holy Fathers of the same, and of the other holy and vene- 
rable convents subject to our holy universal throne. Peace be to you! 

‘« The bearer of the present, our patriarchal sheet, the honourable Robert Curzon, 
of a noble English family, recommended to us by most worthy and much-honoured 
persons, intending to travel and wishing to be instructed in the old and new philology, 
thinks to satisfy his curiosity by repairing to those sacred convents which may have 
any connexion with his intentions. We recommend his person, therefore, to you all : 
and we order and require of you that you not only receive him with every esteem and 
every possible hospitality in each and in the several holy convents; but to lend your- 
selves readily to all his wants and desires, and to give him precise and clear explana- 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXII. 
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the East. “Go up.to the monastery,” is the proper command to the servant, 
“ tell the monks that the celebrated Milordos Inglesis, the friend of the Uni- 
versal Patriarch, is arrived, and that he is a great ally of the Sultan, and of 
all the captains of all the men of war that come down the Archipelago,” &c. 
Such a message as this, delivered with confidence, is irresistible. The monk 
and the mule equally obey the words of undisputed power. 

The first monastery that opened its gates to the mandate of authority 
was that of St. Laura, and this the author designates as one of the grand 
—and as yet uneaplored—monasteries of the famous sanctuary of Mount 
Athos, better known in the Levant by the appellation of Ay.or Opos, or, 
in Italian, Monte Santo. It was founded by some one of the name of 
Nicephorus, whom our author thinks was Nicephorus Botoniates, who 
came here about 1081. The order is that of St. Basil, as is that of all 
the monks of St. Athos. Their habits are ascetic, and their discipline 
severe. They never sit down during service, but lean upon crutches. 
But we must pass over the description, however interesting, of the building 
and church, with the various treasures of antiquity it contains; we must 
also reluctantly omit the description of the “savoury mess,” or moretum, 
which was especially made for the traveller’s breakfast by the hands of the 





agoumenos himself, and come to where our heart is fixed ;—the library. 


‘¢ There were in all about five thousand 
volumes, a very large collection, of which 
about four thousand were printed books. 
These were mostly divinity, but among 
them there were several fine Aldine clas- 
sics, andthe editio princeps of the Antho- 
logia in capital letters. The nine hundred 
manuscripts consisted of six hundred 
volumes written upon paper, and three 
hundred on vellum. With the exception 
of four volumes the former were all di- 
vinity, principally liturgies and books of 
prayer. Those four volumes were Homer’s 
Iliad, and Hesiod, neither of which were 
very old, and two curious and rather early 
manuscripts on botany, full of rudely 
drawn figures of herbs. These were pro- 
bably the works of Dioscorides. They 
were not in good condition, having been 
much studied by the monks in former 
days. They were large thick quartos. 
Among the three hundred manuscripts on 
vellum there were many large folios of the 
works of St. Chrysostom and other Greek 
fathers of the Church of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, and about fifty copies of 
the Gospels and the Evangelistarium of 
nearly the same age. One Evangelistarium 
was in fine uncial letters of the ninth cen- 


tury; it was a thick quarto, and on the 
first leaf was an illumination the whole 
size of the page on a gold background, 
representing the donor of the book ac- 
companied by his wife. This ancient 
portrait was covered over with a piece of 
gauze. It was a very remarkable manu- 
script. There were one quarto and one 
duodecimo of the Acts, Epistles, and Apo- 
lypse of the eleventh century, and one 
folio of the Book of Job, which had several 
miniatures in it, badly executed, in brilliant 
colours ; this was probably of the twelfth 
century. These three manuscripts were 
such volumes as are not often seen in 
European libraries. All the rest were 
anthologia and books of prayer, nor did 
I meet with one single leaf of a classic 
author on vellum. I went into the library 
several: times, and looked over all the 
vellum manuscripts very carefully, and I 
believe that I did not pass by unnoticed 
anything which was particularly interesting 
in point of subject, antiquity, or illu- 
mination. Several of the copies of the 
Gospels had their titles ornamented with 
arabesques, but none struck me as being 
peculiarly valuable,’’* &c. 





tions to all his interrogations relative to his philological examinations, obliging your- 
selves and lending yourselves in a manner not only fully to satisfy and content him, 
but so that he shall approve of and praise your conduct. 

‘*This we desire and require to be executed, rewarding you with the Divine and 
with our blessing. (Signed) GreGortios, Universal Patriarch. 

‘¢ Constantinople, 1 (13) July, 1837.’ 

* ‘ The most valuable rediguary of St. Laura is a kind of triptic about eighteen inches 
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Into the monastery of CARACALLA, next visited, the author made his 


entrance, in the following manner. 


‘ T sent in my servant as ambassador, 
to explain that the first cousin, once re- 
moved, of the Emperor of all the Franks, 
was at the gate, and to show the letter of 
the Greek patriarch. IJncontinently the 
agoumenos made his appearance at the 
porch with many expressions of welcome 
and good will. I believe it was longer 
than the days of his life since a Frank had 
entered the convent, and I doubt whether 
he had ever seen one before, for he looked 
so disappointed when he found that I 


In the church, on the altar, there 


had no tail, or horns, and, barring his glo- 
rious long beard, that I was so little 
different from himself. We made many 
speeches to each other, he in heathen 
Greek and I in English, seasoned with 
innumerable bows, gesticulations, and fe- 
menahs ; after which I jumped off my 
mule and we entered the precincts of the 
monastery, attended by a long train of 
bearded fathers, who came out to stare at 
me.”’ 


were two very remarkable crosses, 


each of them about six or eight inches long, of carved wood set in gold 
and jewels, of very early and beautiful workmanship ; one of them in par- 
ticular, which was presented to the church by the Emperor John Zimisces, 
was a most curious specimen of ancient jewellery. Now for the library. 
This was a dark closet that had been locked for many years, but the agou- 
menos made no difficulty in breaking the old-fashioned padlock by which 


the door was fastened. 


* TJ found upon the ground, and upon 
some broken-down shelves, about four or 
five hundred volumes, chiefly printed 
books; but amongst them, every now and 
then, I stumbled upon a manuscript ; of 
these there were about thirty on vellum, 
and fifty or sixty on paper. I picked up 
a single loose leaf of very ancient uncial 
Greek characters, part of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, written in small square let- 
ters, and of small quarto size. I searched 
in vain for the volume to which this leaf 
belonged. As I had found it impossible 
to-purchase any manuscripts at St. Laura, 
I feared that the same would be the case 
in other monasteries ; however, I made 


of small value. ‘ Certainly,’ said the 
agoumenos ; ‘ what do you want it for?’ 
My servant suggested that, perhaps, it 
might be useful to cover some jam pots 
or vases of preserves which I had at home. 
‘Oh!’ said the agoumenos, ‘ take some 
more,’ and without more ado he seized 
upon an unfortunate thick quarto manu- 
script of the Acts and Epistles, and draw- 
ing out a knife cut out an inch thickness 
of leaves at the end before I could stop 
him. It proved to be the Apocalypse, 
which concluded the volume, but which 
is rarely found in early Greek manuscripts 
of the Acts. It was of the eleventh cen- 
tury,’’ &c. 








bold to ask for this single leaf as a thing 


This agoumenos was a man of sense. He did not care about the manu- 
script, but he wanted money for the repair of his buildings, and for the 
replenishment of his cellar. 

In leaving the inhospitable roof of PuiLornEo, Mr. Curzon says he 
came to a beautiful waterfall, in a rocky glen, embosomed in trees and 
odoriferous shrubs, the rocks being of white marble, and the flowers such 
as we cherish in the greenhouses in England; he never saw a more 
charmingly romantic spot. After an hour’s ride he came to the monas- 
tery of IveRon or Iberon, which is of great size. It was founded by 





high, of pure gold, a present from the Emperor Nicephorus, the founder of the abbey. 
The front represents a pair of folding doors, each set with a double row of diamonds, 
emeralds, pearls, and rubies as large as sixpences. When the doors are opened a large 
piece of the holy cross, splendidly set with jewels, is displayed in the centre ; and the 
insides of the two doors, and the whole surface of the rcliquary, are covered with 
engraved figures of the saints stuck full of precious stones. This beautiful shrine is of 
Byzantine workmanship, and, in its way, is a superb work of art.’’ 
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Theophania, or Theodora, the wife of the Emperor Romanus, the son of 
Leo Sophos,* or the Philosopher, about the year 920. 


‘¢ The library is a remarkably fine one, 
perhaps altogether the most precious of 
all those which now remain on the holy 
mountain. It is situated over the porch 
of the church, which appears to be the 
usual place where the books are kept in 
these establishments. The room is of 
good size, well fitted up with bookcases 
with glass doors, of not very old work- 
manship. I should imagine that about 
a hundred years ago, some agoumenos, 
or prior, or librarian, must have been a 
reading man; and the pious care which 
he took to arrange the ancient volumes of 
the monastery has been rewarded by the 
excellent state of preservation in which 
they still remain. Since his time, they 
have probably remained undisturbed. 
Every one could see through the greenish 
uneven panes of old glass that there was 
nothing but books inside, and therefore 
nobody meddled with them. I was allowed 
to rummage at my leisure in this mine of 
archeological treasure. Having taken up 
my abode for the time being in a cheerful 
room, the windows of which commanded 
a glorious prospect, I soon made friends 
with the literary portion of the commu- 
nity, which consisted of one thin old 
monk, acleverish man, who united to many 
other offices that of librarian. He was 
also secretary to my lord the agoumenos, 
a kind-hearted old gentleman, who seemed 
to wish everybody well, and who evidently 
liked much better to sit still on his divan, 
than to regulate the affairs of his convent. 
The rents, the long lists of tuns of wine 
and oil, the strings of mules Jaden with 
corn, which came in daily from the farms, 
and all the other complicated details of 
this mighty coenobium,—over all these, 
and numberless other important matters, 
the thin secretary had full control. Some 
of the young monks, demure fat youths, 
came into the library every now and then, 
and wondered what I could be doing there, 
looking over so many books; and they 
would take a volume out of my hand when 
I had done with it, and, glancing their 
eyes over its ancient vellum leaves, would 
look up inquiringly into my face, saying, 
‘ru eve ?—what is it ?—what can be the 
use of looking at such old books as these?’ 
They were rather in awe of the secretary, 
who was evidently, in their opinion, a pro- 
digy of learning and erudition. Some 
in a low voice, that they might not be 


overheard by the wise man, asked me 
where I came from, how old I was, and 
whether my father was with me; but they 
soon all went away, and I turned to, in 
right good earnest, to look for uncial 
manuscripts and unknown classic authors. 
Of these last there was not one on vellum, 
but on paper there was an octavo manu- 
script of Sophocles, and a Coptic Psaltery 
with an Arabic translation—a curious 
book to meet with on Mount Athos. Of 
printed books there were, I should think, 
about five thousand—of manuscripts on 
paper, about two thousand ; but all reli- 
gious works of various kinds. There were 
nearly a thousand manuscripts on vellum, 
and these I looked over more carefully 
than the rest. About one hundred of 
them were in the Iberian language: they 
were mostly immense thick quartos, some 
of them not less than eighteen inches 
square, and from four to six inches thick. 
One of these, bound in wooden boards, 
and written in large uncial letters, was a 
magnificent old volume. Indeed all these 
Iberian or Georgian manuscripts were 
suberb specimens of ancient books. I was 
unable to read them, and therefore cannot 
say what they were; but I should ima- 
gine that they were church books, and 
probably of high antiquity. Among the 
Greek manuscripts, which were principally 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries— 
works of St. Chrysostom, St. Basil, and 
books for the services of the ritual—I dis- 
covered the following, which are deserving 
of especial mention :—A large folio Evan- 
gelistarium bound in red velvet, about 
eighteen inches high and three thick, 
written in magnificent uncial letters half 
an inch long, or even more. Three of 
the illumiuations were the whole size of 
the page, and might almost be termed pic- 
tures from their large proportions: and 
there were several other illuminations of 
smaller size in different parts of the book. 
This superb manuscript was in admirable 
preservation, and as clean as if it had been 
new. It had evidently been kept with 
great care, and appeared to have had some 
clasps or ornaments of gold or silver, 
which had been torn off. It was proba- 
bly owing to the original splendour of this 
binding that the volume itself had been so 
carefully preserved. I imagine it was writ- 
ten in the ninth century. Another book, 
of a much greater age, was a copy of the 


* We are told, that the Emperor Leo the First was crowned by the Patriarch of 


Anatolia in the year 459. He is the first prince on record who received his crown 
from the hands of a bishop. 
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four Gospels, with four finely-executed 
miniatures of the evangelists. It was about 
nine or ten inches square, written in round 
semi-uncial letters in double columns, with 
not more than two or three words in 
aline. In some respects it resembled the 
book of the Epistles in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford. This manuscript, in the 
original black leather binding, had every 
appearance of the highest antiquity. It 
was beautifully written and very clean, 
and was altogether such a volume as is 
not to be met with every day. A quarto 
manuscript of the four Gospels, of the 
eleventh or twelfth century, with a great 
many (perhaps fifty) illuminations. Some 
of them were unfortunately rather 
damaged. Two manuscripts of the New 
Testament, with the Apocalypse. A very 
fine manuscript of the Psalms, of the 
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eleventh century, which is indeed about 
the era of the greater portion of the vellum 
manuscripts on Mount Athos. There 
were also some ponderous and magnificent 
folios of the works of the fathers of the 
Church—some of them, I should think, 
of the tenth century ; but it is difficult, in 
a few hours, to detect the peculiarities 
which prove that manuscripts are of an 
earlier date than the ¢we/fih century. I 
am, however, convinced that very few of 
them were written after that time. The 
paper manuscripts were of all ages, from 
the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries down 
to a hundred years ago; and some of them, 
on charta bombycini, would have appeared 
very splendid books if they had not been 
eclipsed by the still finer and more care- 
fully-executed manuscripts on vellum.”’ 


The arguments of the author did not prevail in inducing the faithful 


monks to part with any of their literary treasures. The monkish heart that 
no female eye had ever softened, and the monkish ear that had not awakened 
to the voice of the charmer, were not to be subdued by a wandering 
Frank, and his purse of gold remained at his girdle unopened ; and so he 
wisely solaced himself by turning from the selfishness of men to the con- 
templation of the beauties of nature. 


‘ The view,”’ he says, ‘‘ from the win- 
dow of the room which I occupied at 
Iveron was one of the finest on Mount 
Athos. The glorious sea, and the towers 
which command the scaricatojos or land- 
ing-places of the different monasteries 
along the coast, and the superb monastery 
of Stavroniketa like a Gothic castle perched 
upon a beetling rock, with the splendid 


forest for a background, formed altogether 
a picture totally above my powers to de- 
scribe. It almost compensated for the 
numberless tribes of vermin by which the 
room was tenanted. In fact, the whole 
of the scenery on Mount Athos is so su- 
perlatively grand and beautiful that it is 
useless to attempt any description.’’ 


At our time of life, beneath the grey shadows of the descending sun, 
when the desire of the more stirring pleasures and passions are subdued, 
we cannot conceive any recreation more delightful than that which the 
author enjoyed, of riding on his quiet mule from monastery to monastery, 
through scenery of every varied character of beauty, and associated in the 
mind with recollections of historic fame ; and sitting down ‘to the frugal 
comfortable table of refreshment with the good old monks, enjoying their 
cheerful and contented society, and closing the labours of the day in explor- 
ing the treasures of unopened missals and undeciphered manuscripts, ac- 
companied with the pleasing prospect of shortly finding some of these 
noble and patriarchal volumes his own. 





“The library of STAVRONIKETA con- 
tained about eight hundred volumes, of 
which nearly two hundred were on vellum. 
Among these were conspicuous the entire 
works of St. Chrysostom, in eight large 
folio volumes complete, and a manuscript 
of the ‘ Scala Perfectionis,’ in Greek, con- 
taining a number of most exquisite minia- 
tures, in a brilliant state of preservation. 
It was a quarto of the tenth or eleventh 


century, and a most unexceptionable tome, 
which these unkind monks preferred keep- 
ing to themselves, instead of letting me 
have it, as they ought to have done. The 
miniatures were first-rate works of Byzan- 
tine art. It was a terrible pang to me to 
leave such a book behind. There was also 
a psalter with several miniatures, but these 
were partially damaged ; five or six copies 
of the Gospels, two fine folio volumes of 
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the Menologia, or lives of the Saints, and 
sundry opotdoyor and books of divinity, 
and the works of the fathers. On paper 
there were two hundred more manuscripts, 
among which was a curious one of the Acts 
and Epistles, full of large miniatures and 


illuminations, exceedingly well done. As 
it is quite clear that all these manuscripts 
are older than the time of the patriarch 
Jeremias, they confirm my opinion that 
he could not have been the original 
founder of the monastery,’’ &c. 


An hour’s scramble from one monastery of the mountain brings us to 
another, which stand side by side like colleges at a University. 


The monastery of PANTACRATORAS was 
built by Manuel and Alexius Comnenus, 
and Johannes Pumicerius, their brother. 
It was subsequently repaired by Barbulus 
and Gabriel, two Wallachian nobles. The 
church is handsome and curious, and con- 
tains several relics, but the reliquaries are 
not of much beauty, nor of very great an- 
tiquity. Among them, however, is a 
small thick quarto volume, about five 
inches square every way, in the hand- 
writing, as you are told, of St. John of 
Kalavita. Now St. John of Kalavita was 
a hermit, who died in the year 450, and 
his head is shown at Besangon, in the 
church of St. Stephen, to which place it 
was taken after the siege of Constanti- 
nople. How be it this manuscript did 
pot seem to me to be older than the 
twelfth century, or the eleventh at the 
earliest. It is written in a very minute 
hand and contains the Gospels, some 
Prayers, and Lives of Saints, and is orna- 
mented with some small illuminations. 
The binding is very curious, it is entirely 
of silver gilt, and is of great antiquity. 
The back part is composed of an intricate 
kind of chain work, which bends when the 
book is opened, and the sides are embossed 
with a variety of devices. On my inquir- 
ing for the library I was told it had been 
destroyed during the revolution. It had 
formerly been preserved in the great 
square tower or keep, which is a grand 
feature in all the monasteries. I went to 
look at the place, and leaning through a 
ruined arch I looked down into the lower 
story of the tower, and there I saw the 
melancholy remains of a once famous li- 
brary. This was a dismal spectacle for a 
devout lover of old books, a sort of bibli- 
cal knight-errant, as I then considered 
myself, who had entered on the perilous 
adventure of Mount Athos, to recover 
from the thraldom of ignorant monks 
those fair vellum volumes, with their bright 
iluminations and velvet dresses, and jew- 
elled clasps, which for so many centuries 
had lain imprisoned in their dark monas- 
tic dungeons. It was indeed a heart- 
rending sight. By the dim light which 
streamed through the opening of an iron 
door in the wall of a ruined tower, I saw 
above a hundred ancient manuscripts lying 
among the rubbish which had fallen from 


the upper floor, which was ruinous and 
had in great part given way. Some of 
these manuscripts seemed quite entire— 
fine large folios—but the monks said they 
were unapproachable, for that floor also 
on which they lay was unsafe, the beams 
below being rotten from the wet and 
rain which came in through the roof. 
Here was a frap ready set and baited for 
a bibliographical antiquary. I peeped at 
the old manuscripts, looked particularly 
at one or two that were lying in the mid- 
dle of the floor, and could hardly resist 
the temptation. I advanced cautiously 
along the boards, keeping close to the 
wall, whilst every now and then a dull 
cracking noise warned me of my danger, 
but I tried each board by stamping upon 
it with my foot before I ventured my weight 
uponit. Atlast, when I dared gono further, 
I made them bring me a long stick, with 
which I fished up two or three fine manu- 
scripts, and poked them along towards 
the door. When I had safely landed them, 
I examined them more at my ease, but 
found that the rain had washed the outer 
leaves quite clean: the pages were stuck 
tight together into a solid mass, and when I 
attempted to open them, they broke short 
off in square bits like a biscuit. Neglect 
and damp and exposure had destroyed 
them completely. One fine volume, a 
large folio in double columns, of most 
venerable antiquity, particularly grieved 
me. I do not know how many more 
manuscripts there might be under the 
piles of rubbish. Perhaps some of them 
might still be legible, but without assist- 
ance and time I could not clean out the 
ruins that had fallen from above; and I 
was unable to save even a scrap from this 
general tomb of a whole race of books. 
I came out of the great tower, and sitting 
down on a pile of ruins, with a bearded 
assembly of grave caloyeri round me, I 
vented my sorrow and indignation in a 
long oration, which however produced a 
very slight effect upon my auditory; but 
whether from their not understanding 
Italian, or my want of eloquence, is mat- 
ter of doubt. My man was the only per- 
son who seemed to commiserate my mis- 
fortune, and he looked so genuinely vexed 
and sorry that I liked him the better ever 
afterwards, &c,’’ 
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The monastery of VATOPEDE is the largest and richest of all on Mount 
Athos. The original building was erected by Constantine the Great, and 
it is said to be of such extent, its towers and domés rising above the walls, 
that it did not appear smaller than the upper ward of Windsor Castle. It 
was thrown down in the fifth century by Julian the Apostate, and rebuilt 
by Theodosius the Great, out of gratitude for the escape of his son, who 
had fallen overboard from his galley in the Archipelago. In 862 it was 
burnt by the Saracens; and was again rebuilt in 1300, at the insti- 
gation of St. Athanasius the Patriarch. The chapel is dedicated to the 
“ Preservation of the Girdle of the Blessed Virgin.” This is sent, one- 
half to Greece and one-half to Asia Minor, whenever the plague is raging 
there. So sacred and potent a relic as this is of great advantage to the 
pockets and purses of the good monks, and probably reconciles them not 
a little to the visitations of the plague among their neighbours. It came 
originally from a good distance ; for (and we beg this may not be looked 
at by any incredulous eye), after the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
St. Thomas went up to Heaven to pay her a visit, and inquire after her 
welfare, and then she presented him the girdle to take to earth, as a 
guarantee of his having absolutely been her guest, and as a reward for his 
faith and devotion. The Blessed Virgin has also shown her love to the 
monastery in giving them plenty of corn, wine, and oil, The library is 
lean, but the kitchen and refectory overflow with her liberality. 

KILianTARI is the last monastery on the north-east of the promontory, 
and contains about fifty monks. 
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‘Tn the library they had no great num- 
ber of books, and what there were were 
all Russian or Bulgarian. I saw none 
which seemed to be of great antiquity. 
On inquiring, however, whether they had 
not some Greek MSS. the agoumenos said 
they had one, which he went and brought 
me out of the sacristy ; and this, to my 
admiration and surprise, was not only the 
finest MS. on Mount Athos, but the finest 
that I had met with in any Greek monas- 
tery, with the single exception of the 
golden MS. of the New Testament at 
Mount Sinai. It was a quarto Evangelista- 
rium, written in gold letters on fine white 


vellum. The characters were a kind of 
semi-uncial, rather round in their forms, 
of large size, and beautifully executed, 
but often joined together, and having many 
contractions and abbreviations, in these 
respects resembling the Mount Sinai MS. 
This magnificent volume was given to the 
monastery by the Emperor Andronicus 
Comnenus about the year 1184; it is con- 
sequently not an early MS., but its im- 
perial origin renders it interesting to the 
admirers of literary treasures, while the 
very rare occurrence of a Greek MS. 
written in letters of gold* would make it 
a most desirable and important acquisition 


* On this subject our readers will thank us for transcribing a passage in Sir 
Frederick Madden’s short but very instructive and interesting introduction to Shaw’s 
Illuminated Manuscripts. ‘*The process of laying on and burnishing gold and 
silver appears to have been familiar to the Oriental nations from a period of remote 
antiquity, and although there are no instances of its use in the Egyptian papyri, yet it 
is not unreasonable to believe that the Greeks acquired from Egypt or India the 
art of ornamenting manuscripts thus, which they possibly conveyed to the Romans. 
Among the later Greeks the usage became so common, that the scribes or artists in 
gold were called ypucoypagor, and seem to have constituted a distinct class. Pliny is 
silent as to the practice in his time, therefore we may suppose it commenced among 
the Latins at the end of the second century. The luxury thus introduced was origi- 
ginated by writing on vellum stained of a purple or rose colour,* the earliest instance 





« By some writers Ovid is supposed to allude to purple vellum in his first Elegy de 
Tristibus, 1. 5, but the passage has certainly been misunderstood. By a comparison 
of this with the corresponding passages in Martial, lib, iii. ep. 2; Tibullus, lib. iii. v. 1, 
and Lucian, De Philosophis Mercenariis, it is evident that the substance of the volume 
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to any royal library, for, besides the two 
above-mentioned, there are not, I believe, 
more than seven or eight MSS. of this 
description in existence, and of these 
several are merely fragments, and only one 
is on white vellum : this is in the library 
of the Holy Synod at Moscow. Five of 
the others are on blue or purple vellum, 
viz. Codex Cottonianus, in the British 
Museum, Titus C. 15, a fragment of the 
Gospels ; an octavo Evangelistarium at 
Vienna; a fragment of the books of Genesis 
and St. Luke, in silver letters, at Vienna ; 
the Codex Turicensis of part of the 
Psalms; and six leaves of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew in silver letters, with 
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may possibly be others, but 1 have never 
heard of them. Latin MSS. in golden 
letters are much less scarce, but Greek 
MSS., even those which merely contain 
two or three pages written in gold let- 
ters, are of such rarity that hardly a 
dozen are to be met with; of these 
there are three in the library at Par- 
ham. I think the Codex Ebnerianus 
has one or two pages written in gold, and 
the tables of a gospel at Jerusalem are in 
gold on deep purple vellum. At this 
moment I do not remember any more, 
although doubtless there must be a few 
of these partially ornamented volumes 
scattered through the great libraries of 





the initials in gold, in the Vatican. There Europe.’ 


Is it not very singular that these rich and remarkable manuscript 
treasures have remained so long unsought for and unknown, and even 
that travellers who have previously visited Athos have returned with the 
assurance that there was nothing there of the least consequence or value ? 
We have ourselves heard this assertion confidently made by those who did 





of which is recorded by Julius Capitolinus, in his life of the Emperor Maximinus the 
Younger, to whom his mother made a present of the poems of Homer, written on 
purple vellum in gold letters. This took place at the commencement of the third 
century. For upwards of a hundred years this practice seems to have continued of 
rare occurrence, but towards the end of the fourth century we learn from a well-known 
passage of St. Jerome that it had become more frequent. It was however confined 
solely to copies of the Scriptures and devotional books written for the libraries of 
princes, and the service of monasteries. The celebrated Codex Argenteus of Ulphilus, 
written in silver and gold letters on a purple ground, about a.p. 360, is perhaps the 
most ancient existing specimen of this magnificent mode of caliyraphy, after which 
may be mentioned the copy of Genesis at Nice, and the Psalter of St. Germain de 
Prés, with a fragment of the New Testament in the Cottonian Library (Titus, C. xv.) 
all executed in the fifth and sixth centuries. The taste for gold and purple manuscripts » 
seems only to have reached England at the close of the seventh century, when Wilfrid 
Archbishop of York enriched his church with a copy of the Gospels thus adorned; 
and it is described by his biographer Eddius (who lived at that period or shortly after), 
as ‘‘ inauditum ante seculis nostris quoddam miraculum ”—almost a miracle, and before 
that time unheard of in this part of the world. But in the eighth and ninth centuries 
the art of staining the vellum appears to have declined, and the colour is no longer 
the same bright and beautiful purple, or violet, or rose-colour of the preceding centuries. 
It is rare also to meet with a volume stained throughout ; the artist contenting himself 
with colouring a certain portion, such as the title, preface, or cover of the mass.’’° 





was of papyrus (charta) unstained, which was rolled up for the sake of ornament or 
preservation in an outer covering of parchment dyed purple or yellow. 

» “Yet if we may credit an anecdote of the reign of Henry V. the Bible sent over by 
Pope Gregory to St. Augustine, and preserved at Canterbury at that period, contained 
several — stained of a purple or rose colour.’’ See Wanley’s Catalog. Libr. Sep- 
tent. p. 173. 

¢ “See the Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique, tom. ii. p. 98—101. In the British 
Museum are two manuscripts of this description worthy of notice. ‘he first is in the 
royal library, marked 1 E. VI. and was executed unquestionably in the eighth century 
by the Hiberno-Saxon school of art. It is a copy of the Gospels in folio; several of 
the leaves of which are stained of a beautiful rose-colour (visible by holding them to 
the light), with inscriptions on them in gold and silver capital letters an inch in height. 
The second instance occurs in the Cottonian Collection, Tib. A. 11. and is a copy of the 
Gospels, given by King Athelstan to the church of Canterbury. The three first 
leaves are stained of a purple colour, with titles in gold and silver.” 
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not stop to drink of the waters of knowledge, but only hastily lapped the 


stream as they ran along. 


We now pass to the monastery of XENOPHOU. 


‘*The library consists of fifteen hun- 
dred printed books, nineteen MSS. on 
paper, eleven on vellum, and three rolls 
on parchment, containing liturgies for 

' particular days. Of the MSS. on vellum, 
there were three which merit a description. 
One was a fine quarto of part of the works 
of St. Chrysostom, of great antiquity, but 
not in uncial letters. Another was a quarto 
of the four Gospels, bound in faded red 
velvet, with silver clasps. This book they 
affirmed to be a royal present to the mo- 
nastery. It was of the eleventh or twelfth 
century, and was peculiar from the text 
being accompanied by a voluminous com- 
mentary on the margin, and several pages 
of calendars, prefaces, &c. at the beginning. 
The headings of the Gospels were written 
in large plain letters of gold. In the li- 
braries of forty Greek monasteries I have 
only met with one other copy of the Gos- 
pels with a commentary. The third MS. 


was an immense quarto Evangelistarium, 
sixteen inches square, bound in faded 
green or blue velvet, and said to be in the 
autoyraph of the Emperor Alexius Com- 
nenus. The text throughout on each page 
was written in the form of across. Two 
of the pages are in purple ink powdered 
with gold, and these there is every reason 
to suppose are in the hand-writing of the 
imperial scribe himself; for the Byzantine 
sovereigns affected to write only in purple, 
as their deeds and a magnificent MS. in 
another monastic library, of which I have 
not given an account in these pages, can 
testify. The titles of this superb volume 
are written in gold, covering the whole 
page. Altogether, although not in uncial . 
letters, it was among the finest Greek 
MSS. that I had ever seen — perhaps, 
next to the uncial MSS. the finest to be 
met with anywhere.” 


The negociation for the purchase of these treasures was very amusing, 
evincing great skill, temper, and experience in the traveller. 


‘¢ T asked the monks whether they were 
inclined to part with these three books, 
and offered to purchase them and the 
parchment rolls. There was a little con- 
sultation among them, and then they de- 
sired to be shown those which I particu- 
larly coveted. Then there was another 
consultation, and they asked me which 
I set the greatest value on. So I said the 
rolls, on which the three rolls were un- 
rolled, and looked at, and examined, and 
peeped at by the three monks who put 
themselves forward in the business, with 
more pains and curiosity than had probably 
been ever bestowed upon them before. 
At last thay said it was impossible, the 
rolls were too precious to be parted with ; 
but, if I liked to give a good price, I 
should have the rest. Upon which I took 
up the St. Chrysostom, the least valuable 
of the three, and while I examined it saw 
from the corner of my eye the three monks 


nudging each other and making signs. So 
I said—‘ Well, now what will you take 
for your two books, this and the big one ?’ 
They asked 5,000 piastres; whereupon, 
with a look of indignant scorn, I laid down 
the St. Chrysostom and got up to go away ; 
but after a good deal more talk we retired 
to the divan, or drawing-room as it may be 
called, of the monastery, where I conversed 
with the three exiled bishops.* In course 
of time I was called out into another room 
to have a cup of coffee. There were my 
friends the three monks, the managing 
committee, and under the divan, imper- 
fectly concealed, were the corners of the 
three splendid MSS. __I knew that now all 
depended on my own tact, whether my 
still famished saddle-bags were to have a 
meal or not that day, the danger lying 
between offering too much or too little. 
If you offer too much, a Greek, a Jew, or 
an Arminian immediately thinks that the 


* In this monastery there are three Greek bishops living in exile, but what their 





misdeeds have been, or other cause of their being banished by the Patriarch, the author 
did not learn ; but we cannot help thinking that the exile of Mount Athos is after all 
, somewhat better off than his brother the exile of New Zealand, the difference being 
that one is fed by the monks, and the other may very possibly feed the savages. Had 
one or two of the old governors remained in this island, and the mistakes of the ad- 
ministration gone a little further, it is not impossible that one might have heard of the 
native corporation of New Zealand giving a public dinner in celebration of a victory, in 
which a bishop might have been served up at the first course, as a piece de resistance, 
and the inferior clergy as side-dishes. ‘The Missionaries and Dissenters, as a facetious 
acquaintance once observed, would probably have been eaten cold at a side table.—Rrv. 
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desired object must be invaluable ; that it 
must have some magical properties, like 
the lamp of Aladdin, which will bring 
wealth upon its possessor if he can 
but find out its secret; and he will 
either ask you a sum absurdly large, 
or will refuse to sell it at any price, 
but will lock it up and become nervous 
about it, and examine it over and over 
again privately to see what can be the 
cause of a Frank’s offering so much for a 
thing apparently so utterly useless. On 
the other hand, too little must not be of- 
fered, for it would be an indignity to sup- 
pose that persons of consideration would 
condescend to sell things of trifling value 
—it wounds their aristocratic feelings, 
they are above such meannesses. By St. 
Xenophou, how we did talk !—for four 
mortal hours it went on, I pretending to 
away several times, but being always 

‘ called back by one or other of the learned 
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committee. I drank coffee and sherbet 
and they drank arraghi; but in the end I 
got the great book of Alexius Comnenus 
for the value of twenty-two pounds, and 
the curious Gospels, which 1 had treated 
with the most cool disdain all along, was 
finally thrown into the bargain; and out 
I walked with a big book under each arm, 
bearing with perfect resignation the 
smiles and scoffs of the three brethren, 
who could scarcely contain their laughter 
at the way they had done the silly tra- 
veller. Then did the saddle-bags begin 
to assume a more comely and satisfactory 
form. After a stirrup-cup of hot coffee, 
perfumed with the incense of the church, 
the monks bid me a joyous adieu; I re- 
sponded as joyously: in short every one 
was charmed, except the mule, who evi- 
dently was more surprised than pleased at 
the increased weight which he had to 
carry,’’ &c. 


We pass over two or three visits, as those to Russico (where had been 
a vellum MS. of Homer), and Xeropotamo, and St. Nicholas, the smallest 
of all the monasteries, to come to the monastery of Sr. Dionisius, which 
we are told, as regards the antiquities it contained, was the most interesting 


of all: 


‘¢The church, a good-sized building, is 
in a very perfect state of preservation. 
Hanging on the wall near the door of en- 
trance was a portrait painted on wood, 
about three feet square, in a frame of silver- 
gilt, set with jewels. It represented 
Alexius Comnenus, Emperor of Trebi- 
zonde, the founder of the monastery. He 
it was, I believe, who built that most 
beautiful church a little way out of the 
town of Trebizonde, which is called St. 
Sofia, probably from its resemblance to 
the cathedral of Constantinople. He is 
drawn in his imperial robes, and the por- 
trait is one of the most curious I ever saw. 
He founded this church in the year 1380, 
and Neagulus and Peter, Waywodes of 
Bessarabia, restored and repaired the mo- 
nastery. There was another curious por- 
trait of a lady; I did not learn who it 
was: very probably the Empress Pul- 
cheria, or else Roxandra Domna (Do- 
tina ?), wife of Alexander, Waywode of 
Wallachia, for both these ladies were be- 
nefactors to the convent. I was taken asa 
pilgrim to the church, and we stood in the 
middle of the floor, before the txovooracis, 
while the monks brought out an old- 
fashioned low wooden table, upon which 
they placed the relics of the saints which 
they presumed we came to adore. Of 
these some were very interesting speci- 


mens of intricate workmanship and superb 
and precious materials. One was a patera, 
of a kind of china or paste, made, as I 
imagine, of a multitude of turquoises, 
ground down together, for it was too large 


to be of one single turquoise. There is 
one of the same kind, but of far inferior 
workmanship in the treasury of St. Marc. 
This marvellous dish is carved in very high 
relief, with minute figures or little statues 
of the saints, with inscriptions in very 
early Greek. It is set in pure gold, richly 
worked, and was a gift from the Empress 
or imperial Princess Pulcheria. Then there 
was an invaluable shrine for the head of 
St. John the Baptist, whose bones and 
another of his heads are in the cathedral 
at Genoa. St. John Lateran also boasts 
a head of St. John, but that may have be- 
longed to St. John the Evangelist. This 
shrine was the gift of Neagulus, Waywode 
or Hospodar of Wallachia. It is about 
two feet long and two feet high, and is in 
the shape of a Byzantine church. The 
material is silver-gilt, but the admirable 
and singular style of the workmanship 
gives it a value far surpassing its intrinsic 
worth. The roof is covered with five 
domes * of gold ; on each side it has six- 
teen recesses, in which are portraits of the 
saint in niello, and at each end there are 
eight others. All the windows are en- 





* The word ‘‘dome’’ is used by Mr. Curzon in the sense of ‘‘cupola,’”’ not of 


«« duomo.’”’—REv. 
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riched in open-work tracery, of a strange 
sort of Gothic pattern, unlike anything in 
Europe. It is altogether a wonderful 
and precious monument of ancient art, 
the production of an almost unknown 
country, rich, quaint, and original in its 
design and execution, and is indeed one of 
the most curious objects on Mount Athos ; 
although the patera of the Princess Pul- 
cheria might probably be considered of 
greater value... . . I next proceeded to 
the library, which contained not much less 
than a thousand manuscripts, half on 
paper, and half on vellum. Of those on 
vellum the most valuable were a quarto 
Evangelistarium, in uncial letters, and in 
beautiful preservation ; another Evange- 
listarium, of which three fly-leaves were 
in early uncial Greek ; a small quarto of 
the Dialogues of St. Gregory—dcaroyou 
Tpeyopiov tov Geohoyov—not in uncial 
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letters, with twelve fine miniatures; a 
small quarto New Testament, containing 
the Apocalypse ; and some magnificent 
folios of the Fathers of the eleventh cen- 
tury ; but not one classic author. Among 
the manuscripts on paper were a folio of 
the Iliad of Homer, badly written, two 
copies of the works of Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite, and a multitude of books for the 
church service. Alas! they would part 
with nothing. The library was altogether 
a magnificent collection, and for the most 
part well preserved: they had no great 
number of printed books. I should ima- 
gine that this monastery must, from some 
fortunate accident, have suffered less from 
spoliation during the late revolution than 
any of the others; for, considering that it 
is not a very large establishment, the num- 
ber of valuable things it contained was quite 
astonishing,’’ &c. 


The last and very successful visit was to the monastery of Sr. Paut, 


where four monks separately spoke Italian, French, German, and English ! 
There was also, mirabile dictu, a clean bedroom and not a single flea. 
Here the honourable traveller was at the height of honour. He was intro- 


duced as one who could speak ninety languages (and his breaking down in 
German did not diminish his reputation as a polyglot of stupendous power), 
as the nephew of most of the kings of Europe, and as one who had per- 
formed a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. So he tells us he held up his head 


and assumed the dignified humility of real greatness, as we see in our own 
country in the manners of some gentlemen belonging to the “ upper 


House.” 


At this monastery the little select library of the guileless fathers suffered 


some gentle decrease of its stores. 


‘There was only one Greek manuscript, 
a duodecimo copy of the Gospels* of the 
twelfth or thirteenth century. The Ser- 
vian and Bulgarian manuscripts amounted 
to about two hundred and fifty: of these 
three were remarkable; the first was a 
manuscript of the four Gospels, a thick 
quarto, and the uncial letters in which it 
was written were three-fourths of an inch 
in height: it was imperfect at the end. 
The second was also a copy of the Gospels, 
a folio, in uncial letters, with fine illu- 


minations at the beginning of each Gospel, 
and a large and curious portrait of a pa- 
triarch at the end; all the stops in this 
volume were dots of gold; several words 
also were written in gold. It was a noble 
manuscript. The third was likewise a 
folio of the Gospels in the ancient Bulga- 
rian language, and, like the other two, 
in uncial letters. This manuscript was 
full of illuminations from beginning to 
end.f I had seen no book like it anywhere 
inthe Levant. Lalmosttumbled off the steps 





* The author in speaking of the monastery of St. Sabba observes, ‘‘ It is remark- 
able how very rarely manuscripts of any part of the o.p Testament are found in the 
libraries of Greek monasteries. This was the only manuscript of the Octoteuch 
that I ever met with either before or afterwards in any part of the Levant.’’ See 
p- 204. The author says he purchased, among other manuscripts at St. Sabba, the 
Octoteuch of the tenth century, which he esteems one of the most rare and precious 
volumes of his library. 

+ ‘‘ The Greek monks have a singular love for the devil, and for everything horrible 
and hideous. I never saw a picture of a well-looking Greek saint any where, and yet the 
earlier Greek artists, in their conceptions of the personages of Holy Writ, sometimes 
approached the sublime, and in the miniatures of some of the manuscripts written 
previously to the twelfth century, which I collected in the Le vant, there are figures of 
surpassing dignity and solemnity. Yet in Byzantine and Egyptian art that purity and 
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on which I was perched on the discovery 
of so extraordinary a volume. I saw that 
these books were taken care of, so I did 
not much like to ask whether they would 
part with them. After walk- 
ing about the monastery with the monks, 
as I was going away the agoumenos said 
he wished he had anything which he could 
present to me as a memorial of my visit to 
the convent of St. Paul. On this a brisk 
fire of reciprocal compliments ensued, and 
I observed that I should like to take a 
abook. ‘Oh! by all means!” he said; 
‘we make no use of the old books, and 
should be glad if you would accept one.’ 
We returned to the library ; and the 
agoumenos took one out at a hazard, as 
you might take a brick or a stone out of 
a pile, and presented it to me. Quoth I, 
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“If you don’t care what book it is that 
you are so good as to give me let me take 
one which pleases me ; and, so saying, I 
took down the illuminated folio of the 
Bulgarian Gospels, and I could hardly be- 
lieve I was awake when the agoumenos 
gave it into my hands. Perhaps the great- 
est piece of impertinence of which ! was 
ever guilty was when I asked to buy ano- 
ther ; but that they insisted upon giving me 
also ; so I took the other two copies of the 
Gospels mentioned above, all three as free- 
will gifts. I felt almost ashamed at ac- 
cepting these two last books; but who 
could resist it, knowing that they were 
utterly valueless to the monks, and were 
not saleable in the bdzaar at Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna, Salonica, or any neigh- 
bouring city ?”’ &c. 


We must now reluctantly conclude our learned pilgrimage, and dismount 


from the faithful mule who has so patiently carried us and our learned 
satchels from cell to cell; we have had good assurance, from experience, 
that those calm monastic solitudes are not without their substantial 
comforts and blessings ; but, while Bacchus and Ceres do not withhold 
their liberal hands, it would appear that as yet Venus, more coy or more 


cantious, has not directed her doves to these retreats. 


“The same evening I got back to my 
comfortable room at Xeropotamo, and did 
ample justice to a good meagre dinner 
after the heat and fatigues of the day. A 
monk had arrived from one of the out- 
lying farms, who could speak a little 
Italian ; he was deputed to do the honours 
of the house, and accordingly dined with 
me. e was a magnificent-looking man 
of thirty or thirty-five years of age, with 
large eyes and long black hair and beard. 
As we sat together in the evening in the 
ancient room, by the light of one dim 
brazen lamp, with deep shades thrown 
across his face and figure, I thought he 
would have made an admirable study for 
Titian, or Sebastian del Piombo. In the 
course of conversation I found that he had 
learnt Italian from another monk, having 
never been out of the peninsula of Mount 
Athos. His parents, and most of the other 
inhabitants of the village where he was 
born, somewhere in Roumelia—but its 
name or exact position he did not know— 
had been massacred during some revolt or 
disturbance, so he had been told, but he 


remembered nothing about it: he had 
been educated in a school in this or one 
of the other monasteries, and his whole life 
had been passed upon the Holy Mountain ; 
and this, he said, was the case with very 
many other monks. He did not remember 
his mother, and did not seem quite sure 
that he ever had one; he had never seen 
a woman, nor had he any idea what sort 
of things women were or what they looked 
like. He asked me whether they resembled 
the pictures of the Panagia, the Holy 
Virgin, which hang in every church. Now 
those who are conversant with the peculiar 
conventional representations of the Blessed 
Virgin in the pictures of the Greek Church, 
which are all exactly alike, stiff, hard, and 
dry, without any appearance of life or 
emotion, will agree with me that they do 
not afford a very favourable idea of the 
grace or beauty of the fair sex; and that 
there was a difference of appearance 
between black women, Circassians, and 
those of other nations, which was, how- 
ever, difficult to describe to one who had 
never seen a lady of any race. He listened 





angelic expression, so much to be admired in the works of Beato Angelico, Giovanni 


Bellini, and other early Italian masters, are not to be found. The more exalted and 
refined feeling which prompted these sublime works, seems never to have existed in 
the Greek Church, which goes on century after century, even to the present time, using 
the same conventional stiff forms, so that to the unpractised eye there would be 
considerable difficulty in discovering the difference between a Greek picture of a saint 
of the ninth century from one of the nineteenth.’ See p. 300, 
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with great interest, while I told him that 
all women were not exactly like the pic- 
tures he had seen; but I did not think it 
charitable to carry on the conversation 
further, although the poor monk seemed 
to have a strong inclination to know more 
of that interesting race of beings from 
whose society he had been so entirely de- 


This is a strange story, for we 
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barred. I often thought afterwards of the 
singular lot of this manly and noble-look- 
ing monk, whether he is still a recluse, 
either in the monastery or in his mountain 
farm, with its little moss-grown chapel as 
ancient as the days of Constantine; or 
whether he has gone out into the world and 
mingled in its pleasures and its cares,” &c. 


thought that it was only in an en- 


chanted island that one man could seriously ask another such a question. 


Hippolyto.—Women ! I never heard of them before. 


What are women like ? 


Prospero.—Fatally beauteous, and have killing eyes. 
Hippolyto.—Well, since you say they are so dangerous, 
I’ll so far shun ’em as I may with safety 
Of the unblemished honour which you taught me. 
But let them not provoke me, for I’m sure, 
I shall not then forbear them. 


PIOZZIANA.—No. IV. 
(Continued from Vol. XXX. p. 495.) 


“ MARSHAL Saxe married a lady 
he had no violent attachment to, only be- 
cause her Christian name was Victoire. 
Nor did she conquer him at last ; they 
lived ill together, and parted.” 


“ Gallantry.—I had once an oppor- 
tunity, not actually of seeing, but of 
knowing with certainty, a most con- 
genial occasion on which it was exerted 
by aman little known as a saint or 
hero, and whose character could scarce 
be made of consequence to his contem- 
poraries, even by giving an example of 
such gallant manner as would have 
immortalized a Greek or Roman war- 
rior. Mr. P——, then, was passenger 
on board a British vessel wrecked on 
the Grippers. The ship was sinking, 
and its long-boat filling apace—one 
other person could alone be admitted, 
while the cockswain kept his pistol 
primed to shoot if more than one should 
attempt to enter. P was ready ; 
but a gentleman standing near him on 
the deck, feeble and sickly, wept bit- 
terly from anguish at seeing his wretched 
life devoted to destruction. ‘ Take 
my place, sir,’ says Mr. P——; ‘I be- 
lieve I can swim alittle, —and actually 
pushed his willing friend into the boat, 
committing himself to the fury of the 
waves.” 

“ Hurry.—Richardson calls hurry a 
female word, and perhaps women do 


make use of it oftener than men. They 
consider it as synonymous with agita- 
tion, and say they have a hurry of 
spirits.” 


“ Disannul is a favourite word among 
the vulgar here in England, who mis- 
apply it comically enough. I asked 
the late Lord Halifax’s gardener for a 
walk and summer house I used to see 
at Horton: ‘There was such a walk 
once (replied the man); but my Lord 
disannulled it.” 


“ Of the word persevering I find the 
most elegant example in the Preface 
to Jacob Bryant's Book of Mythology. 
‘We are often (says he), by the im- 
portunity of a persevering writer, 
teased ito an unsatisfactory com- 
pliance, and yield a painful assent ; 
but upon closing the volume our scru- 
ples return, and we relapse into doubt 
and darkness.’ Such is not his own 
mode of convincing however. His trea- 
tise on the ‘ Authenticity of Scripture 
and the Truth of our Holy Religion,’ 
can find no rival nearer than Grotius ; 
whilst our English dissertator ought 
to be neglected by no rank or condi- 
tion of men who esteem sound learning, 
revere piety, or wish for clear inform- 
ation.” 

“ Dr. Johnson said, no man was ever 
persuaded to give a vote contrary to 
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what he intended in the morning, by 
any arguinents, or any eloquence, 
heard within the walls of the House of 
Commons. He said, too, that no 
preacher, however popular, ever pre- 
vailed on one of the congregation to 
ive more at a charity sermon than 
e had resolved on leaving home.” 


“ Ostentation.—I have seen this in- 
stance of folly (of an Athenian, who 
to show that he had sacrificed an ox 
stuck up his head and horns in front 
of his house), surpassed by an acquaint- 
ance of my own, whose ostentation, 
combined with vanity and lying, 
prompted him to purchase pea-hulls of 
the great fruiterers early in April, at 
eighteen pence the basket, only to 
fling before his door, that those who 
passed through Parliament Street to 
the House of Commons might be led 
to think he had been eating green 
peas at a guinea the pint.” 

“T recollect but one passage where 

ce is made poetical, and that is in 

awksworth’s beautiful Ode upon Life, 
where the shadows rise. 
Ah! my future self I trace, 
Stealing slow with feeble pace : 
Bending with disease and cares, 
All the load of life he bears.’’ 


“Dr. Johnson used always to say 
there was a sex in words. If so, the 
word parts has belonged by custom 
immemorial to the men, and accom- 
plishments to the ladies.” 


“I may tell my readers how one of 
his (Hutton’s) female missionaries for 
North America replied to Dr. Johnson, 
who, asking if she was not fearful of 
her health in those cold countries, re- 
ceived for answer, ‘ Why, sir, [ am 
devoted to the service of my Saviour ; 
and, whether that may be best or most 
usefully carried on here or on the 
coast of Labrador, it is Mr. Hutton’s 
business to settle. I will do my part, 
either in a brick house or a snow 
house, with equal alacrity; for you 
know it is the same thing with regard 
to my own soul.’” 


“T well remember one day at Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's house some gentle- 
men coming in with a foreigner to 
show him the pictures ; and, pointing 
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out Johnson's, when he asked whose 
was that? ‘Johnson the philosopher, 
says one of the company; ‘Johnson 
the great writer,’ cries another, inter- 
ruptng him; ‘our famous author, 
sir, said the master of the house. 
* N’est ce pas le poete ?’ inquired our 
visitant. When the doctor came in, 
half an hour after, I asked him which 
he loved best of his panegyrists. ‘I 
love none of the rogues,’ replied he, 
merrily ; ‘ and am only sorry it was not 
Reynolds who. called me the poet. 
That dog of a Frenchman took it for 
Ben’s portrait, I am afraid.” 


“I find it skilful and acute to dig 
out declarations of something to come 
from Lacey’s Warnings or Fleming’s 
curious Sermon,* which, instead of being 
considered as an attempt to explain 
the prophecies of St. John’s Apoca- 
lypse, is now half looked up to as being 
in its own self prophetic,—a mistake 
which would have grieved, not flat- 
tered, the ingenious author, whose skill 
in calculation deserves much respect, 
and whose prediction respecting the fate 
of France has been surprisingly veri- 
fied, as all Europe must allow.” (This 
was written in 1794.) 


“ Primate — archbishop — metropo- 
litan.—After this and out of this (me- 
tropolitan) came the word metrocomia, 
or principal borough, having other bo- 
roughs or villages under its jurisdic- 
tion, as I understood Dr. Johnson, 
who was zealous in his wishes to fix 
that distinction upon Southwark, but 
never could possess himself of facts. 
He said, however, the still remaining 
title of rural dean in our language was 
a remnant of the old chorepiscopus.” 


“The ‘Fable of the Bees,’ written 
to prove that private vices are public 
benefits, is of a most pernicious ten- 
dency indeed ; for there is little need 
of inducement to vice or dissipation, 
and the idea that such are beneficial 
to the state affords shelter to wicked- 
ness under the mask of patriotism. 
The best way of answering Mandeville 
is to show that he has artfully omitted 


* The Rod or the Sword, a Discourse 
from Ezekiel, chap. xxi. 13. 8vo. 1793. 
Applied to the trial, condemnation, and 
execution of Louis X VT. 
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drawing the line between competence 
and luxury,* &c. Much of Law’s 
Serious Call is written in the Mande- 
villian spirit, and, though done with a 
better spirit, is likely enough to pro- 
duce somewhat of a similar effect.’ 


**Give me two shirts this morning,’ 
said King Charles when he went to 
execution, ‘ for I perceive the weather 
is unusually cold, and, if I am seen to 
shiver from the sense of it, these rascals 
will try to make mankind believe I 
shook for fear of them.” 


“ Dr. Johnson, who asserts that a 
quibble was to Shakspere the fatal 
Cleopatra for which he lost the world, 
and was content to lose it, detested 
punning, yet always celebrated a reply 
in which the play of words was cer- 
tainly all the merit. I never heard it 
but from him, who told me that a 
lawyer, when desired by his opposite 
counsel to produce a precedent in 
answer to that which he alleged from 
Burn, suddenly replied, ‘I can quote 
instantly an opinion to the contrary, 
and quote it trom Kill Burn too.” 

* Doctor Leigh,t the aged Master of 
Baliol, in his very last hours, hearing 
people round his head whispering one 
another how such a friend was married 
the day before, said in a taint voice,— 
‘He used to eat eggs for supper ever 
night, so I hope he'll find this yoke sit 
as easy.” 

* All the vis comicu of Ben Jonson's 
plays consists in the gratification of 
our spleen by seeing men foiled, chiefly 


* Mrs. Piozzi’s is a perfectly just cri- 
ticism on Mandeville’s reasoning. Adam 
Smith says, ‘‘ The great fallacy of Mande- 
ville’s book is to represent every passion 
as wholly vicious which is so in any de- 
gree or in any direction.’’—See Moral 
Sentiments, chap. iv. sect. vii. part 2. 
We could fill a page by only referring to 
the answers which this book of Mande- 
ville’s has called forth from the time of 
Warburton and Justin down to Mackin- 
tosh and Whateley. On the very different 
work, Law’s Serious Call, see Boswell’s 
Johnson, vol. i. p. 69, 137; and vol. ix. 
p- 153.—Eb. 

+ Theophilus Leigh, D,D, Vice-Chan- 
cellor 1737-40. 
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with the assistance of their own avarice 
or other vicious appetites, till artful 
knaves, knowing how to stimulate the 
same, dupe them into idiotism ; while, 
on the other hand, his spirit of poetical 
justice satisfies at last our honest in- 
dignation, by exhibiting the punish- 
ment of those who take advantage of 
their neighbours’ weakness, to compen- 
sate for the defect in their own strength; 
as no man sure is much less wise than 
he who is but just cunning enough to 
trick his empty, unsuspicious neigh- 
bour.” 

“ Dryden was a mighty reader of 
Spanish literature.” 


“While we are inclined to admire 
Shakspere’s astonishing powers of in- 
vention, we admire Waller's ingenuity, 
displayed in several little poems with 
wonderful dexterity and neatness. 
Witness the Girdle, the Marriage of 
the Dwarfs, and the Lady who Sings 
the Song he wrote, with two or three 
more.” 


“Some pretty unowned verses on 
the death of Dr. Franklin being in my 
possession, but never printed to my 
knowledge, shall close this article. 


I. 


Like a New/on sublimely he soared 
‘To a summit before ne’er attained ; 

New regions of science explored, 
And the palm of philosophy gained. 


ul. 
From a spark which he brougit from the skies 
He display’d an unparallel’d wonder, 
And we saw with delight and surprise 
That his rod could defend us from thunder. 


lil. 
Had he wisely but learn’d to pursue 
The bright track for his talents design’d, 
What a tribute of praise had been due 
To the teacher and friend of mankind. 


rv. 
But to covet political fame 
Was in him a degrading ambition,— 
*Twas a spark that from Lucifer came, 
And first kindled te blaze of sedition. 


v. 

May not Candour then write on his urn— 
Here, alas! lies a noted inventor, 

Whose fame up to heaven should burn, 
But, inverted, descends to the centre? 
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“The famous Christopher Smart, 
who was both a wit and a scholar, and 
visited as such while under confine- 
ment for madness, would never have 
had a commission of lunacy taken out 
against him had he managed with equal 
ingenuity to a friend of Mrs. Piozzi’s, 
who for ten years durst never eat an 
apple lest it should make him drunk, 
but, assigning no reason for his for- 
bearance, the oddity escaped notice ; 
for Smart’s melancholy showed itself 
only in a preternatural excitement to 
prayer, which he held it as a duty not 
to control or repress, taking au pied de 
la lettre our Saviour’s injunction to 
pray without ceasing, so that, beginning 
by regular addresses at stated times to 
the Almighty, he went on to call his 
friends from their dinners, or beds, or 
places of recreation, whenever that im- 
petus towards prayer pressed upon his 
mind. In every other transaction of 
life no man’s wits could be more re- 
gular than those of Smart, for this 
ee of one idea pertinaciously 

eeping the first place in his head had 
in no sense, except in what immediately 


related to itself, perverted his judg- 
ment at all; his opinions were un- 
changed as before, nor did he seem 
more likely to fall into a state of dis- 
traction than any other man; less so, 
perhaps, as he calmed every violent 
start of passion by prayer.” 


“When the faux Martin Guerre 
came to France from India, and took 
possession of the house, lands, wife, &c. 
of a man whom he strongly resembled, 
and who by four or five years of ab- 
sence from his family was so forgotten 
by them that neither brother nor sis- 
ters found out the imposture,—their 
caresses and obedience, the rents and 
profits, were all intended for the per- 
son of another man, and were only 
paid to him by a fatal but innocent 
mistake. But when a jury condemned 
a man wholly unconcerned in the busi- 
ness to suffer for a crime one of them- 
selves had committed, nor ever found 
out that good evidence was wanting 
to prove his guilt till the real per- 
petrator of the murder owned it him- 
self in private to the judge, they acted 
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with too little caution, and have been 
always justly censured for the error. 
The facts are all acknowledged ones.” 


“ We know almost the street a man 
resides in in London—at least the 
company he has kept—by a peculiar 
strain of discourse, which, though en- 
durable enough as long as the talk is 
serious, relapses into wretchedness 
the moment a jest is attempted. I 
have heard Dr. Johnson say there was 
such a thing as a city voice—a city 
laugh there is, that’s certain, different 
from that of the people who inhabit, 
and have from their youth inhabited, 
the court end of the town.” 


“*Tis strange when onomancy was 
so much regarded as it was in Rome, 
that a man should ever have been 
tempted to give his son an unlucky 
one. Yet we find Livy calling ‘ Atrius 
Umber, abominandi ominis nomen,’ and 
the name Zyco was as unpleasant to 
Plautus. Edmund Smith, ever atten- 
tive to antiquity, keeps that name for 
the betrayer of Hippolytus in his 
Pheedra, I remember ; and there has 
always been a good hope going with a 
name, however such fancies may be 
disclaimed. Why else do Romanists 
still call their sons Evangelista or Na- 
tale? Nothing can be more senseless, 
—scarcely anything more absurd,— 
except christening a baby Giam-battista, 
as they do in all parts of Italy for ever, 
without reflecting that he might as 
rationally be called Charlemagne or 
Alexander the Great, these being 
merely appellations that agreed only 
with the fortunate individuals on whom 
they were first bestowed; and I re- 
member Dr. Johnson reprimanding a 
lady of his and my acquaintance for 
baptising her daughter ‘ Augusta.’ The 
truth is, the Puritans who to obtain 
heaven for their young give the names 
of Hold-the-fuith, or Stand-fast, are 
wiser than these; and a gentleman of 
undoubted veracity told me once of’ a 
pious friend he had who promised if 
his wife brought him a daughter that 
year, in which he received some signal 
mercy from heaven, that he would in 
gratitude call the girl Mesopotamia.” 

(To be continned.) 
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SOME REMARKS ON MR. KEMBLE’S “ SAXONS IN ENGLAND.” 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE recent work of Mr. Kemble 
at first sight holds forth a promise to 
fulfil what has been long required in 
the world of letters, viz. a diegesis of 
the principles of the Anglo-Saxon go- 
vernment under its political and social 
phases. The reputed sagacity of the 
author and his acknowledged power of 
elaboration over the peculiar materials 
which compose his task afford the pre- 
sumption that the desideratum has at 
length been obtained. However acute 
and variously learned the predecessors 
of Mr. Kemble have been, it is certain 
that none of them brought to his la- 
bours such a profoundly scientific 
knowledge of the Anglo-Saxon dialect 
as that gentleman possesses. 

But, notwithstanding that prima facie 
the requisite qualifications would seem 
to belong to Mr. Kemble, I entertain 
considerable doubts, as I will proceed 
to show, whether he has produced a 
work which has dispersed the mists or 


filled up the many craving hiatus of 
our early history, either in its ethnic or 
constitutional divisions. 


In the first chapter of the first book 
Mr. Kemble gives his views of the 
nature and origin of the race or races 
composing the Popuxation of this 
country before the Germanic invasions 
of the fifth century. The aim of this 
section of the work is best expressed 
in what Mr. Kemble states as the re- 
sult. He says (vol. i. p. 15), 

“The object of this rapid sketch has 
been to show the improbability of our 
earliest records being anything more than 
ill-understood and confused traditions, 
accepted without criticism by our best 
annalists, and to refute the opinion long 
entertaincd by our chroniclers that the 
Germanic settlements in England really 
date from the middle of the fifth century.” 


Mr. Kemble thus admits the ne- 
cessity of departing from the old worth- 
less Keltic hypothesis, and of supposing 
a Germanic population of greater or 
less extent prior to the commonly ac- 
credited invasion from the coasts of 
Germany. But, notwithstanding this 
glimpse of truth, Mr. Kemble has re- 
course to a Welsh tradition, and a 
new interpretation of the words “ Lit- 
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tus Saxonicum,” in order to supply 
this people. He says (vol. i. chap. i. 
p- 9), “ The Coritani, who occupied the 
present counties of Lincoln, Leicester, 
Rutland, Northampton, Nottingham, 
and Derby, were Germans according 
to the Welsh tradition ;” and (p. 14), 


‘* The term Littus Saxonicum has been 
explained to mean rather the coast visited 
by or exposed to the ravages of the Saxons 
than the coast occupied by them; but 
against this loose system of philological 
and historical interpretation I beg em- 
phatically to protest. It seems to have 
arisen merely from the uncritical spirit in 
which the Saxon and Welsh traditions 
have been adopted as ascertained facts, 
and from the impossibility of reconciling 
the account of Beda with the natural 
sense of the entry in the Notitia ; but 
there seems no reason whatever for adopt- 
ing an exceptional rendering in this case ; 
and, as the Littus Saxonicum on the main 
land was that district in which members 
of the Saxon confederacy were settled, the 
Littus Saxonicum per Britannias un- 
questionably obtained its name from a 
similar circumstance.’’ 


After all, then, Mr. Kemble’s notion 
is merely a divergence from the old 
popular theory. He plants a few 
Germans on the soil where a clearer 
sight might have enabled him to be- 
hold a dominant and spreading nation 
of the same race. With Cesar and 
Tacitus by his side, he is ignorant that 
the sea coast was inhabited by popu- 
lous and semi-civilised tribes of Belge, 
which, on better acquaintance, were 
found to have extended their progress 
further inland also. Having this evi- 
dence, and not finding that the Romans 
exterminated the natives, or made 
Romans of them by teaching them to 
lay down the speech of their fathers, 
may I not say that from such facts 
there is one conclusion only which 
ought to be arrived at, viz. that here 
we have the base of the English people. 
Why go to Welsh tradition and two 
words of doubtful and disputed import 
for any other inference or result ? 

The effect of Mr. Kemble’s position 
is the same as that of the historians 
who have preceded him. It refers all 
things to a pure and unmixed Teutonic 
origin; for, if we — not a connate 
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strain with the Romanised Britons, we 
have nothing else in common with 
them. Their arts and their institutes 
would be lost and inaccessible to us 
upon such a supposition, though actual 
experience teaches that in most of the 
arts and many of the institutes there 
have been unbroken and continuous 
derivation and tradition. We cannot 
therefore in reason ascribe all things to 
Teutonic principles and origins. This 
difficulty and Mr. Kemble’s theory, 
which is in substance (as I have ob- 
served) the old one, cannot be recon- 
ciled. 

However Mr. Kemble may dally 
with the Littus Saxonicum and the 
Welsh tradition of the Coritani, he is 
at heart a Keltic theorist, as I have 
intimated. For he goes on to say (vol. 
i. p. 21), 


“ And we may safely appeal even to the 
personal appearance of the peasantry in 
many parts of England as evidence how 
much Keltic blood was_ permitted to 
subsist and even to mingle with that of 
the ruling Germans, while the signatures 
to very early charters supply us with 
names assuredly not Teutonic, and there- 
fore probably borne by persons of Keltic 
race occupying positions of dignity at the 
court of Anglo-Saxon kings.”’ 


This may be true; but until Mr. 
Kemble defines these numerous parts 
of England, to which he refers, all 
critics must withhold their assent to 
his proposition. For it is necessary to 
bear in mind that he speaks of a com- 
mingling of the blood of Anglo-Saxons 
and Kelts in Anglo-Saxon times, and 
cannot therefore allude to the popu- 
lation of Devon, Cornwall, or Cum- 
berland, which have been Teutonized 
at periods long succeeding the Norman 
Conquest. 

Mr. Kemble proceeds to say (vol. i. 


p- 33), 


‘Far less in the fabulous records 
adopted by historians than in the divisions 
of the land itself according to the popula- 
tions that occupied it, and the rank of 
their several members, must the truth be 
sought. The names of the tribes and 
families have survived in the localities 
where they settled.” 


T confess, I do not see how this can 
help Mr. Kemble’s theory. The con- 
queror settled in the open country, 
and imposed his own name upon his 
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house or manoir. This was well 
known before, though it has never 
been so philologically demonstrated as 
by Mr. Kemble in the present work.* 


The next subject upon which I will 
trouble the reader with a few obser- 
vations is the mode in which Mr. Kem- 
ble deals with thatimportant institution 
of our forefathers—the WrrenaGemor. 

That gemot arrests the attention of 
every Englishman, however slightly 
tinctured he may be with the blue of 
archeology, for he knows, or at least 
believes, although he may not be able 
to trace out each step of the transition, 
that the present parliament of his coun- 
try is but a modified continuation of 
that archaic assembly. But if he seeks 
for antiquarian lights on this point, 
Mr. Kemble (I am apprehensive) will 
not afford them, nor assist him far on 
in his researches. 

Mr. Kemble justly, though tritely, 
observes (vol ii. p. 196), “It has al- 
ways been a question of deep interest 
in this country what persons were en- 
titled to attend the gemot; and, in 
truth, very important constitutional 
doctrines depend upon the answer we 
give to it.” (Why ?) 

The question as to who sat in this 
primitive house of parliament is there- 
fore put forward clearly and distinctly 
7 Mr. Kemble ; and it is on this point 
alone that a difficulty exists, for the 
limits of its power and the subjects of 
its discussion and enactment have been 
tolerably well ascertained prior to 
Mr. Kemble’s time. 

Let us hear Mr. Kemble again (vol. 
ii. p. 201) : 


‘But in a system so elastic as the 
Saxon it is conceivable that an ealdorman, 
bishop, or other great wita may have oc- 
casionally carried with him to the gemot 
some friend or dependant whose wisdom 
he thought might aid in the discussion, or 
whom the opinion of the neighbourhood 
designated as a person well calculated to 
advise for the general good —a slight trate, 
but still a trace, of the ancient popular 





* Mr. Kemble's merit clearly lies in 
philology. His demolition of the theory 
of the Bretwalda (vol. ii. p. 20), although 
supported by authors of eminence, is com- 
plete. But it only rested on a word, and 
that word he has dissected and elucidated 
in a manner evincing both acuteness and 
learning. 
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right to be present at the settlement of 
public business.”’ 


This is Mr. Kemble’s answer to the 
question which he himself puts. But 
can it be called an answer? Does not 
Mr. Kemble know that in a semi- 
civilized state of society, such as was 
that of the Anglo-Saxons throughout 
their dynasty, privileges are rigidly 
defined and jealously maintained ; for 
they form the demarcating line between 
the conquered and the conquerors— 
the plebs and the populus. 

It is absurd to call the Anglo- 
Saxon system elastic in the sense in 
which Mr. Kemble applies that epithet. 
It has undoubtedly developed into in- 
stitutions of greater liberality and wis- 
dom; but this elasticity, or rather 
power of developement, was not then 
patent, though its latent potentiality, 
after a lapse of time, became an overt 
and obvious actuality. The assump- 
tion of Mr. Kemble is unauthorised 
and illogical; and he would have found 
in the pages of this Magazine a contri- 
bution from one of its correspondents 
which would have brought him nearer 
to the discovery of what constituted 
membership of a Parliament presided 
over by King Ailfred or St. Edward.* 

Mr. Kemble, referring to the same 
point, further says (vol. ii. p. 237), 


*« Although the dignified clergy, the 
ealdorman or gerefan, and the thegnas, 
both in counties and boroughs, appear to 
have constituted the witenagemot properly 
so called, there is still reason to suppose 
that the people themselves or some of 
them were very often present In 
fact a system gradually framed, as I sup- 
pose that of our forefathers to have been, 
and indebted very greatly to accident for 
its form, must have possessed a very con- 
siderable elasticity. The people who were 
in the neighbourhood, who happened to 
be collected in arms during a sitting of 
the witan, and who thought it worth while 
to attend their meeting, were very pro- 
bably allowed to do so, and to exercise at 
least a right of conclamation.”’ 


( What constitutional right is this?) 
Further on, Mr. Kemble says, with a 
total abnegation of logic, 


‘* But whether expressions of this kind 
[viz. judicio tolius populi] were intended 





* Feb. 1847, p. 137, ‘*On the Con- 
stitution of the Witenagemot.”’ 
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to denote the actual presence of the people 
on the spot, or whether populus is used 
in a strict and technical sense—that sense 
which is confined to those who enjoy the 
full franchise, those who form part of the 
politeuma; or, finally, whether the as- 
sembly of the witan making laws is con- 
sidered to represent in our modern form 
an assembly of the whole people, it is clear 
that the power of self-government is recog- 
nised in the latter.”’ 


This is a specimen of pure non-se- 
quitur. If the populus of the witena- 
gemot means the section composed 
of the race of patricians who held the 
reins of government in their sole and 
exclusive grasp, how can it logically 
follow that the use of this word im- 
plies the right of self-government in 
the plebs or governed section. Mr. 
Kemble gives a list of the witena- 
gemots as he finds them recorded, 
and distributes the powers of the witan 
in the following manner. 

1. A consultative voice and a right 
to consider every public act which 
could be authorised by the King. 

2. Deliberation upon the making of 
new laws, which were added to the 
existing folcriht. 

3. The power of making alliances 
and treaties of peace. 

4. The power of electing the King. 

5. The power of deposing the King. 

6. The power with the King of ap- 
pointing Bishops to vacant sees. 

7. The power of regulating ecclesi- 
astical matters. 

8. The power of levying taxes. 

9. The power with the King of 
raising land and sea forces. 

10. The intervention in the con- 
version of folcland into bocland. 

11. The power of adjudicating the 
lands of offenders and intestates to be 
forfeited to the King. 

12. The acting as a supreme court 
of justice both in civil and criminal 
cases. 

At the first blush this seems a full 
and particular table enough, but a 
nearer view brings out both deficiencies 
and inaccuracies. 

In the first place, according to Mr. 
Kemble’s opinion, all witenagemots are 
the same ; but, on the other hand, clear 
and important distinctions are pointed 
out in the paper to which I have be-« 
fore alluded, and I cannot conceal my 
surprise that these distinctions have 
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remained unknown to Mr. Kemble. 
In historic times, as appears clearly by 
that paper, the ordinary witenagemot 
was composed of the King’s thegnas— 
of his s. But when an interregnum 
succeeded the death of a King, a 
gemot of all the witan would appear 
to have met for the purpose of a new 
election, and it would also seem that 
all thegnas attended at this assembly. 
But this is clearly not a gemot of the 
witan in any other sense than that of 
an extraordinary convention, or rather 
of a tumultuary assembly. Again, 
Mr. Kemble has sadly confused the 
topics upon which the witan deliberated 
or determined. The first, second, and 
third, are strictly correct positions ; 
but, whatever the fourth might be, it 
is inaccurate to speak of the fifth 
as a legal power of any assembly ; 


when such a thing was done it would 
be, not a parliament but a conven- 
tion —the illegal meeting of rebel- 
lious or exasperated subjects; and 
the tenth position applies to a dif- 
ferent kind of gemot altogether, viz. 
a species of privy council of the time. 
The two remaining positions are only 
true of King’s thegnas, of whom the 
assembly was composed, and who, by 
a well-understood principle of Anglo- 
Saxon law, could not be tried by the 
ordinary tribunals. 

I leave the reader of the aforegoing 
remarks to determine whether Mr. 
Kemble has fully met and satisfied the 
expectations of the public in such por- 
tions of his work as deal with the two 
important questions to which I have 
directed his attention. 

Yours, &c. C. 





HISTORICAL NOTES ON BEDFORD. 
(In continuation from June, p. 601.) 


THE following particulars of the 
History or Beprorp are abridged 
from the writer’s publication,* from 
which perhaps he has as good a right 
to skim the “ cream” as others have to 
abstract the largest bowls of milk. 

The first authentic mention of Bed- 
ford is in the year 571, when Cuth- 
wulph fought with the Britons (Brit- 
peter. at Bedicanford, and afterwards 
took four towns, whose identity is not 
certain, but they are supposed to have 
existed between this neighbourhood 
and Oxford. 

Offa the well-known king of Mercia 
had some connection with Bedford. 
It would seem from Spelman’s “ Con- 
cilia,” i. 379, that he designed some 
gifts for a church (collegiate or mo- 
nastic probably) here; but the passage 
is so obscure that the word Bedford 
may be a mistake. He was however 
interred here, according to his wish, 
in 784, in a chapel on the banks of the 
Ouse, “ because the exigency of the 
times at that juncture required it.” 
But this chapel was washed away, or 
drowned (submersa) by a flood; and 
Matthew Paris, who is followed by 





* 1827, 4to. and royal 4to. with six 
views in different parts of the county. 
Only 400 copies were printed. 


Rowse and Stowe, tells us that the 
“ strong sarcophagus of lead” in which 
the body was inclosed was often seen 
by the inhabitants when bathing in the 
summer time, in the middle channel 
of the river, but at other times eluded 
pursuit, like an enchanted thing (res 
fatalis). The former, however, reduces 
it to sobriety by bitterly reproaching 
the monks of St. Alban’s for not res- 
cuing and re-interring the bones of 
their founder, which seems a very rea- 
sonable rebuke. 

In the year 919 King Edward the 
Elder, son of the great and good Alfred, 
visited Bedanford, and received its 
submission, for which he had been in- 
vited by most of the principal inha- 
bitants the previous year. He stayed 
at Bedford four weeks, and ordered 
the town to be repaired and fortified ; 
or, according to others, a city or castle 
to be built, on the south side. Crutt- 
well’s and Walker’s Gazetteers state 
that this part had been previously 
called Mike’s-gate, and that the two 
were first united in this reign; but 
gives no clue to the authority. 

In 921 the Danes from Huntingdon 
and East Anglia built a fortification 
at Temesford, which they thought 
would lead to extensive conquests; 
but, having made an expedition to 
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Bedford, the inhabitants went out to 
meet, and routed them, killing a “ good 
great” part. 

In 970 an archbishop of York was 
buried at the monastery here, because 
the Abbot Thurkytel was his relation. 
His name was Oskytel; he had been 
twenty-two years archbishop, having 
been transferred from Dorchester, and 
died on All Hallow-mas, ten days be- 
fore Martin-mas, at Tame. (The see 
of Dorchester [Oxfordshire] was re- 
moved to Lincoln in 1070, by St. 
Remigius, of Feschamp.) 

In the year 1010, in the unhappy 
reign of Ethelred; after the great 
“ Armada” of ships—a galley for every 
310 hydes of land, and a suit of ar- 
mour with a helmet for every 8— 
had proved ineffectual, through tem- 

est and defeat; this quarter of the 
in dom suffered severely. The Danes, 
having burnt Thetford (Theodford), 
and Cambridge (Grantabrycge), ad- 
vanced to the Thames, and afterwards 
' made an incursion through Oxnaford- 
scire and Bucingamscire, and along 
the Use, till they came to Bedanford 
and Temesanford, “ burning whatever 
places they came to.” Canute also 
passed through here to Huntingdon 
and Lincoln in 1016. 


Bedford Castle was built by Pagan 


de Beauchamp, to whom William 
Rufus—a monarch abominated by the 
Saxon Chronicle—gave the barony. It 
was first besieged, by King Stephen, 
on Christmas Eve and Day, 1137, 
which was held a great irreverence in 
him, on which he said that “ no op- 
portunity should be omitted against 
the enemy.” Milo de Beauchamp, who 
had refused to surrender it to the 
king-chosen husband of his sister, 
marched out, after thirty days, on ho- 
nourable terms. In the early part of 
the thirteenth century, it sustained the 
celebrated siege against Faulkes de 
Breant, an insurgent baron, which is 
so fully described in the Chronicle of 
Dunstaple.* The borough, although it 
had granted to the king an aid of 10/., 
was fined 20/. for the presence of some 





* Translated in the writer’s publication ; 
with additions from Matt. Paris, Holin- 
shed, and Robert of Gloucester, and ex- 
planations of the engines from Grose, 
Strutt, and Meyrick, &c. 
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of the burgesses amongst the besieged.* 
The ruins were “ grandly impending 
over the river” in Camden’s time, but 
have long since disappeared. The site 
of the keep is at the back of the 
Swan Inn. 

The Corporation dates its first charter 
in 1165, and the last, which made the 
number fourteen, in 1666. The privi- 
leges were extensive, and so similar to 
those of Oxford, that they were accus- 
tomed to send there, when in doubt, 
for advice. There was a “ merchant 
guild,” and their exemptions extended 
to the sea and Normandy—* by land 
and by strand.” 

Matthew Paris relates that, in 1256, 
Bedford, with other places, was visited 
by a terrible storm of rain, lightnin , 
and thunder (on Saint Ciriac’s Day). 
The mill wheels were torn from their 
axles and dashed against neighbouring 
houses, and the windmill sails were 
broken by the wind. Piles of bridges, 
hayricks, fishermen’s cottages, with 
nets and punts, and even children in 
their cradles, were washed away, “ so 
that Deucalion’s deluge seemed re- 
stored.” There was another great 
flood in 1570. 

The last Bridge was built early in 
the thirteenth century; there is sup- 
posed to have been a prior one. Te 
was only 133 ft. wide, and had five cir- 
cular arches, and two gatehouses, which 
were removed many years before its 
demolition. It is styled by Lambarde 
one of the “ fayre stone bridges of 
England ;” but was not equal to the 
present one at Huntingdon. There 
1s a good view of it, and another of St. 
Paul’s Church, by Hearne and Byrne. 

The date of St. John the Baptist’s 
Hospital, which had been disputed, ap- 
pears from a MS. in the British Mu- 
seum, described to the writer as of the 
era of Elizabeth, to be 980; the MS. 
referring toa prior one. The parish 
church has been always connected with 
it. 

The annals and valuations of the dif- 
ferent Religious Houses afford nothing 
very interesting; unless that it ap- 
pears from a plea of “ quo warranto,” 
temp. Ed. III. that there was then an 
assize of bread and beer; offences 





* Madox’s Hist. of Exchequer. 
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against which were punished by a pil- 
lory and a tumbrel (a “turning” pillory 
—Strutt). 

In 1537, a suffragan bishop, ap- 
— by the Bishop of London, took 

is title from Bedford.* 

The fee-farm rent was reduced to 
half in the year 1504, on a petition, re- 
presenting the decayed state of the 
town. One hundred messuages spe- 
cified in a “ heygable” of Edward ITI. 
were utterly destroyed, and 180 others 
not inhabited. A main cause was the 
building of a new bridge at Barford, 
which “ traxit ultra aquam Use,” drew 
the water of the Ouse farther—a very 
obscure phrase. 

In Leland’s time were seven churches 
and two chapels—St. Loy’s and St. 
Thomas-at-Bridge, which last was en- 
dowed, and the chaplain was bridge- 
ward—and three chantries. 

Early in the reign of Elizabeth the 
great Bedford Charity—as it has since 

roved itself—was founded by Sir 
William Harpur, a native. Letters 
atent had previously, in the reign of 

dward VI., been obtained by the 
corporation to hold any lands for joint 
educational and charitable purposes. 
This point claims attention, as some 
have thought that the animus of Sir 
W. Harpur had even then appeared. 
Of the population at that period no 
known statement is in existence. It 
was probably at least 3,000, but it is 
quite possible that it may in former 
periods have exceeded the amount at 
the conclusion of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, about 4,000. Sir William’s do- 
nation was of “thirteen acres and one 
rood of meadow land, in the parish of 
St. Andrew’s Holborn,” then rather 
known for “ strawberry gardens ” (see 
Rich. III.), and veritable “ Saffron- 
hill,” than densely situated buildings. 
At that time the value of this land, 
situated “towards St. Giles in the 
Fields,” was 40/. per annum. The 
increase in the present day to 13,000/. 
(full 300 times as much!) is certainly 
amazing. But when we find that 
about thirty streets, &c. are com- 
prised, including such business-places 
as Bedford-row, and such crowded 
haunts of trade as Red Lion-street, 





* Rymer’s ‘* Foedera.”’ 


we feel the less surprised, or that each 
of these acres in London now averages 
a thousand pounds per annum of 
ground rents. 

Sir William’s year of mayoralty in 
London was signalised by the occur- 
rence of the first fire at Old St. Paul’s, 
which destroyed the spire, besides 
damaging the church. In a contempo- 
rary account the Lord Mayor's acti- 
vity is praised, both at the conflagra- 
tion, and afterwards in raising sub- 
scriptions according to her Majesty’s 
wish. But the spire, of timber, leaded 
(engraved in Dugdale’s St. Paul’s), 
532 feet high to the summit of the 
vane, and, with a doubtful exception 
at Cologne, the loftiest in Europe, or 
the world, was not replaced. 

The almshouse provision, according 
to the late acts, is certainly noble and 
beneficent, comprehending 65 houses, 
which, with allowance to single and 
married persons, clothing and pensions, 
requires about 2,000/. a year. 

he proceedings in the Civil Wars, 
which were of little moment, can be 
seen elsewhere. 

In 1672 the town was visited by a 
tremendous hurricane ; and, as happily 
it did little harm beyond “’mazing” and 
frightening people, we can afford to 
smile at the wonderful things described 
in a pamphlet in the British Museum. 
Trees were blown over rivers and 
spires, stuck in the ground nolentes 
volentes, and again displanted,—inn 
gates whirled about like footballs,— 
coaches driven without horses several 
poles’ distance,—apricot trees carried 
on an airing a quarter ofa mile,—onion 
and radish beds two miles,—hostlers 
“constrained to fix themselves to a post 
to prevent being blown away,”—tan- 
ner's men, for ditto, to “grope on their 
bellies ” in passing over the bridge (pa- 
rapet only 3} feet high),—a woman, 
sitting by her fire, had her chimney 
blown away, and she “ removed in the 
middle of the house, without any ap- 
parent hurt, save the amazement,” 
(hardly knowing “ what’s what,” we 
may well suppose, worthy soul, at that 
particular moment of her existence). 

Nothing of importance occurred in 
the last century, except the building 
of a tolerably decent Sessions House 
in 1753; and the Grammar School, 
with a marble statue of the founder ; 
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and of a decent House of Industry, in 
1796. 
The New Jail, considered an im- 
rovement in humanity (like that in 
Denbighshire), was erected in 1801. 
In the ensuing year there was a great 
fire on the north side of the town, 
which destroyed seventy houses, prin- 
cipally poor cottages; the loss, amount- 
ing to 2,000/. was principally compen- 
sated by subscription.* The principal 
street was admirably paved with flags. 
The town had been lighted some time 
before, early in the present century. 
In 1803 the Infirmary was erected, 
towards the building and endowment 
of which the father of the late Mr. 
Whitbread gave 8,000/.; and about five 
years after that, the Lunatic Asylum, a 
spacious and neat building of brick 
and stone, which cost 9,500/. A Peni- 
tentiary was also afterwards erected, 
as an auxiliary to the county jail. 

In 1814 the New Bridge was built— 
(an excellent temporary wooden one, 
which only cost 400/., being constructed 
ad interim)—of Bramley Fell and Port- 
land stone, by Mr. Wing, a native 
architect, respected in the county. 
The arches are of the same num- 
ber—perhaps a trifle too low—but the 
balustrade is elegant. Its length is 
306 feet—24 less than the old; width 
30—more than double ; span of centre 
arch, 45. The cost, with approaches, 
was 15,0007. Several houses have 
been lately removed between the High 
Street and St. Paul’s Square; but, as 
no market house has yet been erected, 
there is a dreary effect. Two thou- 
sand pounds have been lately sub- 
seribed towards the erection of a Corn 
Exchange. The bridge was freed from 
tolls, which must be a very main ob- 
ject to the place, in 1836. 

J. D. Parry. 

London, February 21, 1849. 


Mr. Urnran, 

THE following curious letter, en- 
dorsed “A copy from one addressed by 
Queen Elizabeth, with her own hand, 
to the Lord Deputy of Ireland,” is in 
the Carew MSS. in Lambeth Library. 
It seems written in a strange style, 
from a soverign to a subject in high 
place; but I have seen others in the 
same strain. Perhaps you can explain 
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the meaning of the singular address, 

which may be intended to cover some 

allusion to deep mysteries of state, or 
perhaps it may be only a form of royal 
badinage, belonging to the style of wit 
in that age. In any event, the letter, 
if it has not appeared before, may be 
worth printing as a curiosity. 

Yours, &e. A. B. R. 

“ Copie of Her Majesties letter to the 
Lord Mountjoy, Deputie, with her 
owne hand, 3 Decr. 1600. 

“ Mistress Kytchenmaid,—I had not 
thought that precedencie had ever 
beene in question, but among the 
greater and higher sorte, but now I 
find by good proof that some of more 
dignity, and greater calling, may by 
good desert and faythful care, geue the 
upper hand to one of your faculty, 
that with your frying pan, and other 
kitchen stuffe, have brought to their 
last more rebells, and passed more 
brekenecke places, than those that 
promest more and dyd lesse. Comfort 
yourself therefore in this, that neither 
your careful endeavour, nor dangerous 
travels, nor heedful regardes to our 
service, without your own by-respects, 
could ever have beene bestowed upon 
a prince that more esteems them, con- 
siders and regards them, than she for 
whom chiefly I know all this hath bene 
done, and < keepes this verditt ever 
in store for you, that no vayne glory 
nor popular fawning can ever advance 
you forward, but trew vieu of duty and 
service of prince, which two afore 
your life I see you do prefer, and tho’ 
you lodg near Papists, and doubt you 
not for their infection, yet I fear you 
may fayle* in an heresy which I hereby 
do conjure you from—that you sup- 
pose you be backbyted by some, to 
make me think you faulty of many 
oversights and evil defaults in your 
government. I would have you know 
for certayne, there is no man can rule 
so great a charge without some errors, 
yet you may assure yourself I have 
never heard of any had fewer, and 
such is your good luck, that I have 
not known them, tho’ you were warned 
of them. And learne this of me, that 
you must make difference between admo- 
nitions and charges, and lyke of faythful 
advices, as your most necessary wea- 
pons to save you from blowes of 





* Lysons. 


* Fall, 
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princes myslike. And so I absolve 
you a pena et culpa. If this you ob- 


serve, and so God bless you and 
prosper you, as if ourself were where 
you are. 

“ Your soverayn that dearly re- 
gards you.” 


Mr. Urpan, May 7. 

I HAVE read in your Magazine for 
May (p. 519), the account of Captain 
Smyth’s letter, read before the Society 
of Antiquaries on the 11th of January 
last, upon the etymology of Cold har- 
bour. Iam well aware that numerous 
places in this island bear that name, 
and I am well acquainted with the one 
alluded to by him in his letter, near to 
Leith Hill. It lies about three miles 
from the town of Dorking, and is on 
the road from thence to Leith Hill, on 
very high ground, and close to Hanstie- 
bury Camp, in Dorking parish. This 
camp is minutely described, and a plan 
of it is given, in Manning and Bray’s 
History of Surrey. It was undoubt- 
edly a camp or fortress of the most 
ancient Britons. Itssituation, entrench- 
ments, and formation sufficiently de- 
clare it to have beenso. Arrow-heads 
of flint have been found near it, which 
is a strong proof of its remote anti- 
quity. It may be right here to ob- 
serve that in Manning and Bray’s 
work this camp is said to be on the 
Roman road ; but that is not the fact, 
the course of that road is half a mile 
below the camp, and has no connection 
with it. The line pursued by this road 
hereabouts was particularly traced by 
me many years ago; and my account 
of it is inserted in the Appendix to 
Manning and Bray’s volumes. My 
opinion is, that the camp is many ages 
older than the road. But to return to 
the etymology of Cold harbour. This 
is a subject which occupied the atten- 
tion of Sir R. C. Hoare, who gives an 
opinion on it that I cannot subscribe 
to, and which is mentioned in a note 
to Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Anti- 

uities (p. 520) ; nor do I believe that 

old harbours have any association 
with Roman roads, except by accident. 
My idea is, as I have before hinted, 
that the places in question are much 
older than such roads. The etymology 
of Cold harbour has been a subject of 
thought to me, and of some investiga- 
tion for many years; and I long felt 
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that it was a corruption of some term 
in the primitive language of this 
country ; and I have concluded that 
these spots were those marked out by 
the ancient Britons as the assembling 
places for their armies or military 
force; and I have surmised that the 
name has been formed from the British 
words GALWAD-AT-ARFAU, which sig- 
nify “a call to arms.” I know that these 
words only express an act, although 
they may have been, with some little 
alteration, applied to the place appro- 
priated to the purpose. 

I beg it may be understood that I 
put forth this my supposition of the 
etymology with diffidence, and should 
feel obliged by having one pointed out 
more satisfactory ; but I beg also to 
say that my opinion, such as it is, is 
not of this moment, but of some few 
years’ standing ; and I probably should 
not now have published it had I not 
seen the letter of Captain Smyth, to 
which I have alluded. 

Yours, &c. J.P. 


Mr. Ursan, 

YOUR correspondent “ L.” is en- 
titled to the thanks of the general 
readers of your Magazine for his Genea- 
logical Tables of the Sixteen Quarters 
of the sovereigns Elizabeth and James 
I.; but, although he has given a 
reason for omitting to “carry his ta- 
bles a descent higher,” he would, in 
my humble opinion, have illustrated 
and perhaps established his position 
more effectually if he had added a few 
notes to prove the gentle blood (and 
consequently the right to bear arms by 
descent) of several of the ancestors of 
our virgin queen. 

Possibly all may have been entitled 
to bear arms, but the sixteen quarters 
required on the continent (in this 
country I believe they were never de- 
manded) were quarters of nobility ; 
and, as it appears from a glance at the 
table that Elizabeth could not boast of 
so many quarters of nobility of rank, I 
presume that the only equivalent here 
would be nobility of birth, in the sense 
used by writers on this subject, or, in 
other words, gentle blood. 

Now, the first gentleman of a family 
is held in heraldry to be the grandson 
of him who first acquires arms, and it 
is to this point that I take the liberty 
of directing my inquiry. It would 
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not have been sufficient for a Knight 
of the “Saint Esprit” to have pro- 
duced, as an ingredient of a quartering, 
the arms even of a President of a 
Parliament. The question would have 
been asked, “ Was he noble?” and, as I 
apprehend, noble by descent. Substi- 
tute then the phrase “ Was he gentle ?” 
in the heraldic sense, and try the ques- 
tion by this standard. If such a pedi- 
oo is of value, as an illustration of 
amily, the value must proceed from 
its completeness, and, although I am 
myself too much of a “ general reader,” 
and too little of a herald, to write with 
decision on the question, I may per- 
haps be allowed to submit with due 
humility, whether doubts may not be 
entertained on this subject with regard 
to the first table exhibited by your 
correspondent. 

The first quarter to which Eliza- 
beth would be entitled would depend 
(after passing over her more immediate 
ancestors) on the nobility, or as we 
may say the gentility, of her paternal 
grandfather’s paternal grandfather : 
and it would be satisfactory to know 
on what ground the ascription of 
gentle blood to this personage may 
be safely placed. The ancestor in 

uestion is the well-known Owen 

udor; and the immediate question 
to be solved would be, whether his 
grandfather was entitled to bear arms, 
so as at the least to afford him the 
status of being the first gentleman of 
his family. If such a requisition were 
held too restrictive and arbitrary, and 
somewhat inapplicable to the ordi- 
nances of his country, we may perhaps 
modify it by the inquiry whether the 
family of Owen Tudor ever occupied a 
position parallel to that of an English 
country gentleman of ancient descent 
in society; although, as the sixteen 
pa apply to coat-armour, the 

rst question should in strictness be 
propounded and solved. ‘The state- 
ments of the early rise and occupation 
of this young soldier or adventurer 
are too numerous for repetition ; but 
the discrepancies in them may argue 
doubts of the real state of his ancestry. 
Pennant affirms that Tudor ap Gronow 
ap Tudor, the father, was shield-bearer 
to the Bishop of Bangor, and possibly 


the tenure of this office may be a proof 


of gentility. 
Sandford, | think, in his Genealogies 
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begins the male pedigree with Edynfed 
Fychan, Chief Justice to Lewellyn 
Prince of all Wales; but I am not 
aware of any authorities to which he 
refers, and the family (if ever so dis- 
tinguished) must have been reduced, 
if, as it has been said, the future hus- 
band of Katharine of Valois “ drew a 
bow at the battle of” Agincourt. Of 
the art of penmanship he was I believe 
guiltless, and the fifteenth century 
was not an age so rude as to preclude 
such an ordinary accomplishment from 
the nurture of a gentleman. 

I now proceed to the paternal grand- 
father’s maternal grandfather, John 
Beaufort Duke of Somerset, and it 
may I think be a question whether in 
the heraldic sense the grandson even 
of John of Gaunt, through an illegi- 
timate and adulterous descent, was 
such a stirps as a rigid master of his 
art would allow. True it is he bore 
arms, but the arms of his grandfather 
he could not bear, and his father, 
though subsequently raised to honours, 
was nullius filius at his birth. The 
duke therefore did not bear arms ab 
antiquo (noble though he were) in the 
most limited sense of the term. Again, 
was the descent of Richard Wodevile, 
the paternal grandmother’s mother’s 
father, such as to allow his arms to 
form an ingredient of a seventh quar- 
tering for Elizabeth ? 

Pass we, however, to the race of 
Bullen ; and permit me to ask if Sir 
Geffrey, the Lord Mayor of London, 
was indebted for his arms, if arms he 
had, to a new creation, or to ancient 
descent? ‘This distinguished citizen 
was I believe the son of a father of the 
same name, who died seized of Holk- 
ham, in Norfolk, 12th Edw. IV. (Ing. 
post mort.), but his grandfather I have 
never seen mentioned. Would not the 
proof of Sir Geffrey’s gentle descent 
have been held a requisite? Of the 
families of MUankford, Tilney, and 
Cheyney the “general reader” may 
perhaps be allowed to plead his igno- 
rance without reproach. With the 
exception of the last, the names at 
least are not historic. 

Far be it from me to undervalue the 
memory of this illustrious monarch, by 
suggesting a possible infusion of ple- 
beian blood in her veins. Her “lion- 
port” and dauntless spirit sufficiently 
attest her a, descent; and, if 
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among her ancestors might be traced 
those of a lower grade, she ennobled 
the stock by the perseverance, inde- 
pendence, and stability of her charac- 
ter. The ramifications of few genea- 
logies of the noblest houses can sustain 
this searching test. Even Louis XIV. 
the personification of regal pretension 
and family pride, who disdained to 
give the poor distinction of nobility to 
the house of Orange, was himself com- 
pelled to admit that there existed a 
“window” in his escutcheon, on ac- 
count of the mercantile descent of 
Mary de Medicis, his paternal grand- 
mother. 
However inferior the character of 
James, his pedigree and quarterings ap- 
ar spotless ; but your correspondent 
as used such forcible expressions in 
alluding to this subject, that your 
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“general readers” would doubtless be 
interested in the statement of the 
“doubts of his parentage on one side, 
and the certainty of his dark and sinful 
origin on the other.” I am persuaded 
that much amusing speculation and 
many valuable deductions may arise 
from the subject which this writer has 
undertaken, and shall, among your 
other readers, look forward with in- 
terest to its renewal in your forthcom- 
ing pages. And it is an observation 
sufficiently obvious that if failures of 
pure quarterings in a strict genealo- 
gical sense should occur in the tables 
proposed to be published, which in 
fact I cannot but anticipate, those fail- 
ures themselves may perhaps become 
the most interesting points in the 
family group. 


Yours, &e. WILTONENSIS. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS.—No. VIII. 


Memorials of the Civil War ; comprising the Correspondence of the Fairfax Fa- 
mily with the most distinguished personages engaged in that memorable contest. 
Now published from the original manuscripts. 


8v0. (Bentley.) 


THESE volumes continue and con- 
clude the Fairfax Correspondence, the 
first and second volumes of which we 
noticed in our Magazine for December 
last. We there sketched in outline 
the history of the Fairfax family down 
to the breaking out of the civil war, 
when Ferdinando the second Lord 
Fairfax was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Parliament forces in the 
north, and his son Sir Thomas received 
a commission as General of Horse 
under his father. On the 27th Sep- 
tember, 1642, “at 8 at night,” the 
Committee of Safety, to whom the Par- 
liament had deputed the perilous task 
of carrying on the war against their 
sovereign, appealed to the gentlemen 
of Yorkshire from Westminster (not 
“ Westmoreland,” as it is printed in 
the work before us, i. 22) to “ pre- 
serve the peace of their county,” by 
drawing their forces together under 
Lord Fairfax, and thus defending “his 
Majesty’s subjects in their persons and 
liberties” against the Earl of Cumber- 
land and Lord Savile, who were raising 
troops under the King’s commissions 
of array. The zeal of Lord Fairfax 
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outran the speed of the Committee of 
Safety. Without waiting for a formal 
commission he assumed his command 
at once. In the face of difficulties 
which might well have appalled a stout- 
hearted man who was acting in the 
plainest path of duty, Lord Fairfax, 
apparently without a doubt, raised a 
standard against that of his master 
which was floating almost in triumph 
on every side of him. He summoned 
to his aid all persons who were willing 
to struggle for religion and liberty, and 
so long as danger was at a little dis- 
tance received glorious promises. The 
Cleveland men and the Richmondshire 
men, full a thousand strong, came 
readily at his call, but no sooner did 
the Earls of Newcastle and Cumber- 
land bear down upon them with 8,000 
men, of whom 2,000 were “ horse and 
dragooners,” than Richmond and 
Cleveland melted away like snow; 
the thousand returned to their own 
homes, all save 130 men and a troop 
of horse. Other bodies of recruits 
did not at first recognise Lord Fair- 
fax’s supreme authority. They were 
friendly to the cause, but desired to 
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manage a little war of their own and 
in their own way. For example, Sir 
Hugh Cholmeley raised a thousand 
men, but when ordered to march to 
oppose the Earl of Newcastle’s entry 
into Yorkshire, and again afterwards 
when directed to join Lord Fairfax 
at Tadcaster, he “ found impedi- 
ments,” and marched off to Scarbo- 
rough. So Colonel Boynton at the 
head of 800 men, although he re- 
ceived “divers orders” to come to 
Tadcaster, preferred to take his way 
to Hull, without even the ceremony 
or the civility of assigning a reason 
why. Others were equally uncivil or 
no ii. contumacious. Sir John Gell, 
when ordered to bring his 800 men 
out of Derbyshire, replied that he was 
“ not able yet to stir;” and “ from Sir 
Anthony Irby, nor the Lincolnshire 
men,” Lord Fairfax complains, “I hear 
nothing, though I have sent to them 
express messengers.” Even greater 
difficulties remained behind. The 
army under Lord Fairfax was utterly 
without means of support. He de- 
scribes himself as 


“having not above a week’s pay pro- 
vided beforehand, and no visible means 
left to raise maintenance for them, unless 
I should give the soldiers free quarters 
upon the country—a cure in my concep- 
tion as dangerous as the disease, and, 
peradventure, not possible to be effected 
if the enemy be still master of the field, 
and cut off our men as they go about to 
levy sustenance, which they may do, and 
yet not be able to beat up our quarters. 
I have hitherto supported this army by the 
loans and contributions for the most part 
of the parishes of Leeds, Halifax, and 
Bradford, and some other small clothing 
towns adjacent, being the only well-affected 
people of the country, who, I much fear, 
may now suffer by this popish army of the 
north, merely for their good affection to 
the religion and public liberty... . My 
Lords, in sum, the state of the country is 
thus: the enemy is mighty and master of 
the field, plentifully supplied from his 
Majesty and the papists with money and 
all necessaries. ‘The well-affected party, 
aS now it is divided, not considerable ; the 
aid from Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, and 
other counties very uncertain ; the want 
of money here such as will force us to 
disband within ten days ; and if the enemy 
once become absolute master of Yorkshire, 
they will force contributions and succours 
from the country, which will raise a very 
formidable army, and put the whole cause 
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in peril, if God do not miraculously de- 
fend it.”’ (i. 28.) 


We have stated these particulars in 
detail in order that it may be seen how 
poor a prospect Lord Fairfax had at 
first of any success in his daring enter- 
prise. But energy and courage ulti- 
mately changed the scene. A number 
of successive victories and defeats on 
a small scale, all apparently little con- 
ducive to the ultimate result of the 
war, chequered the fortunes of Lord 
Fairfax’s army for nearly a couple of 
years. During that time the principal 
successes were the work of Sir Tho- 
mas Fairfax, who soon proved himself 
to be a valiant, although not uniformly 
a discreet, commander. 

About the middle of the year 1648 
we first begin to find traces of a certain 
“Colonel Cromwell.” In the May of 
that year he was at Nottingham with 
Sir 5 ohn Hotham, whose professed 
design was to effect a junction with 
Lord Fairfax and the northern army, 
then threatened by Newcastle. Nine 
days afterwards we find his name ap- 
pended, with that of others, to a letter 
informing Lord Fairfax of “certain in- 
telligence ” that Newcastle’s army was 
too weak to do any harm to Lord 
Fairfax, and that therefore it was not 
judged necessary for Cromwell and his 
friends “to draw downinto Yorkshire.” 
Inspirited by this information, Lord 
Fairfax advanced to meet Newcastle, 
and was completely routed by him on 
Adderton Moor. The consequences 
were very disastrous. Yorkshire was 
so nearly in the power of the Royalists 
that the Earl of Newcastle advanced 
a part of his forces into Lincoln- 
shire, Sir Thomas Fairfax following 
them. Cromwell instantly made 
ready to receive them. At p. 56 we 
have a previously unpublished letter, 
in which he thanks the “ young 
men and maids” of Huntingdon for 
their zeal in opposing the invaders. 
They had offered to raise a company 
of foot. Cromwell requests that it may 
be “a troop of horse, which, indeed 
will (by God’s blessing) far more ad- 
vantage the cause than two or three 
companies of foot, especially if your 
men be honest godly men, which by 
all means I desire.” He undertakes 
to provide horses, if they will send men 
with pistols and saddles, and urges 
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again, “ Pray raise honest godly men, 
and I will have them of my regiment.” 
At p. 58 is another letter from him 
urging “ the commissioners at Cam- 
bridge” to send him reinforcements 
and money. The Royalists were just 
marching into the district of Lincoln- 
shire called Holland. He enforces the 
necessity for preventing them in strong 
terms, and is especially importunate 
for money. “Gentlemen,” he says, 
“make them able to live and subsist 
that are willing to spend their blood 
for you.” It was at this time of trouble 
that he wrote to his relation Oliver 
St. John, to beg his aid in procuring 
money for the support of his troops. 
They “ increase,” he says. “I havea 
lovely company: you would respect 
them did you know them . . . . they 
are honest, sober Christians [the Hunt- 
ingdon young men and maids seem to 
have done their work to admiration] : 
they expect to be used as men!” (Car- 
lyle, i. 192.) The fight at Winceby 
completely stopped the advance of the 
King’s troops in that direction. Of 
this engagement we have a new ac- 
count at p. 62. 


‘Colonel Cromwell,” it is said, “ charged 
at some distance before his regiment, 
when his horse was killed under him. He 
recovered himself however from under his 
horse, but atterwards was again knocked 
down, yet, by God’s good providence, he 
got up again.”’ 


The loss at Winceby (1200 killed, 
wounded, and taken prisoners, and “as 
the country men report,” betwixt 100 
and 200 drowned in Horncastle river, 
i. 65) with some additional disasters 
arising out of a sally by Lord Fairfax 
out of Hull, turned the tables upon the 
Earl of Newcastle. It was now his 
turn to fly to his strongholds, and there 
he shut himself up for the winter. The 
spring of 1644 was opened favourably 
for the Parliament by Fairfax, in the 
rout of a body of Irish at Nant- 
wich. But the daringenergy of Prince 
Rupert defeated him soon afterwards 
at Newark, after which he was foolish 
enough to sit down before Lathom 
House and be repulsed, after firing 
“single shots and splashes of powder ” 
at the castle of the celebrated countess 
for nearly two months. This trifling 
mode of carrying on the war was soon 
put anend to. Cromwell, released by 
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the check given at Winceby from all 
care for the eastern counties, marches 
northward and joins Fairfax. The same 
result followed which had every where 
signalized his presence. At Marston 
Moor from 15,000 to 20,000 of the 
King’s troops 


‘« were dispersed like chaff, or cut to pieces. 
The Marquess of Newcastle’s foot were 
literally destroyed by Sir Thomas Fair- 
fax and Cromwell at the head of their 
horse ; and so signal was his lordship’s 
defeat and disgrace, that, without drawing 
rein, he fled to the sea-shore, and taking 
the first vessel that offered, a poor crazy 
boat, set sail for Hamburgh.”’ (i. 112.) 


Marston Moor led to the appoint- 
ment of Sir Thomas Fairfax as gene« 
ralissimo in the place of Essex, with 
Cromwell as his lieutenant-general of 
the cavalry. Naseby followed hard 
upon these appointments, and was in 
itself too evidently a battle after Crom- 
well’s own fashion not to be attributed 
to his influence. Goring’s defeat at 


Langport (of which there is an account 
in a letter of Fairfax’s at i. 235), the 
suppression of the clubmen, Fairfax’s 
campaign in the west, the taking of 


Bath, Sherborne, and Bristol, the pro- 
ceedings in Cornwall and Devonshire 
—respecting all which there are useful 
notices in these volumes—brought the 
war toanend. During this time there 
are a good many letters between Sir 
Thomas Fairfax and his father, the old 
lord, who had retired from his com- 
mand. There is nothing very important 
in them, but they help to keep up the 
current of the narrative, and show us 
the relative positions of the several 
members of the family. After a time, 
Fairfax made a kind of triumphal 
entry into London, and received the 
thanks of the Parliament for his entire 
destruction of the King’s army. 

But Fairfax was soon recalled to his 
command : first, to receive the King, 
who was surrendered to him as a pri- 
soner at Holmby, and secondly, to take 
his part in the disputes between the 
Army and the Parliament. The letters 
from Fairfax and Rushworth, his se- 
eretary, to Lord Fairfax, continue 
during all this period, and are occa- 
sionally of interest. One from Rush- 
worth, giving an account of the attack 
upon the Parliament by themob in July, 
1647, is very valuable. It reminds us 
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of a recent scene among our revolu- 
tion-loving neighbours in France: 


‘‘The House was no sooner set that 
day [July 26th] but up came the Common 
Council with a petition as aforesaid, for 
the malignant militia to stand ; and there 
followed apprentices, seamen, reformadoes, 
malignants, and tag-rag, flocking in abun- 
dance to the Houses. The Lords first 
gave answer to the Common Council that 
they did adhere to their ordinance lately 
passed. . . . The apprentices and the rest 
of the rude multitude, understanding this, 
they broke into the House of Lords, and 
told them that they should either recal 
both the said ordinances and declaration 
or they should never come out. And one 
of the boldest, standing up at the bar, said 
‘Where is Manchester? We must call 
him to an account.’ The House replied 
he was gone down; and so, with fair words, 
they got them to be quiet until they had 
passed the votes for recalling both the said 
ordinance and declaration. Thereupon 
the multitude departed, and the Lords ad- 
journed until Friday next; and they thought 
themselves well that they got so away. 
Then down came the multitude to the 
Commons about two of the clock, and 
they having given the like answer to the 
Common Council which the Lords had 
done, the multitude told them that they 
must pass what the Lords haddone. But 
the Commons were stout, and put off till 
4, 5, 6,7 of the clock. Messenger after 
messenger was sent to the militia, to the 
lord mayor, and sheriffs, to come down 
with the posse of the city to rescue the 
House and relieve them. The militia 
stirred not, and the Lord Mayor would not. 
The Sheriffs came in person with some 
forty halberdiers, which was all the mi- 
litia of the city that appeared for the Par- 
liament. The guards that were there stood 
still, and suffered the House to be thus 

abused, and let Scoutmaster General Wat- 
son be seized upon by the tumult, and 
afterwards carried to the prison in the city, 
where now he is in custody. The servants 
of some of the army were abused by pull- 
ing them by the ears and noses, and so 
leading them up and down, saying ‘ These 
are the Independents.’ The Sheriffs coming 
and making this show to little purpose the 
Commons’ hearts began to fail them for 
want of relief, and the apprentices grew 
more bold, and broke into the House of 
Commons, and told them they must pass 
what the Lords had passed or should not 
stir out of the House. Towards eight of 
the clock the Commons passed the votes 
to recal the declaration and ordinance for 
the late alteration of the militia. When 


this was done and the House adjourned, 
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the Speaker being out of the chair, many 
of the multitude went again into the House 
and thrust the Speaker back and the rest 
of the members, and told them he must 
to the chair again and pass another vote, 
or else they would not go away. There- 
upon the Speaker was glad to take the 
chair, and the question was put that they 
held it fit the King should presently be 
brought up to London, and to which there 
was an answer given by some of the mem- 
bers, with the help of the tumult who 
stood by the table, till the clerk wrote 
down the order and gave them it under 
his hand. This unparalleled action is such 
as indeed we may dread what the event is 
like to be. The House of Commons 
adjourned, and was no less joyful of their 
liberty than the Lords were.’’ (i. 382.) 
Early in 1648 Sir Thomas Fairfax 
succeeded to the peerage on the death 
of the old lord his father. His share 
in the suppression of the renewed at- 
tempt made this year on behalf of the 
King was principally confined to the 
military operations in Kent and Essex. 
Posterity has universally condemned 
the severities practised under his au- 
thority at Colchester, and we fear will 
continue to do so, in spite of the pre- 
sent editor’s attempt at some sort of 
palliation. The only new letter on 
the subject is one written by poor Sir 
Charles Lucas. He had been taken 
at Marston Moor, but was released on 
payment of a large fine. When he 
again made his appearance in the royal 
army an outcry was raised against 
him as if he had forfeited his parole. 
Upon this ground Lord Fairfax re- 
fused to recognise him as having any 
authority, or to deal with him for an 
exchange of prisoners, and it was on 
that account that he addressed Lord 
Fairfax in the following letter : 


‘‘My Lord,—In your letter sent by 
your trumpeter to my Lord Capel, and 
another from your lordship to myself, you 
make exceptions to him concerning me, 
as being a prisoner still unto your lord- 
ship. Sir, I wonder that you should 
question me of any such engagement, since 
I purchased my freedom and estate at a 
high rate, by a great sum of money, which 
I paid into Goldsmiths’ Hall, for which, 
according to the ordinances of the two 
Houses, I was to enjoy my freedom and 
estate. 

‘* When I conceived myself in this con- 
dition, I sent a letter to your secretary, 
desiring him to advertise your lordship 
that I had punctually performed my en- 
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gagements as they stood in relation to your 
lordship. Upon which I had notice from 
him that you accepted of my respects to 
you, which, truly, have never been want- 
ing to your person. But, my lord, be- 
sides my inclinations and duty to the 
service I am in at present, be pleased to 
examine whether the law of nature hath 
not instigated me to take my sword again 
into my hand, for when I was in peace- 
able manner in London there was a price 
set upon me by the Committee of Derby 
House, upon which I was constrained to 
retire myself into my own country and to 
my native town for refuge, where, my 
lord, I do remain, not your prisoner, but 
your lordship’s very humble servant, 
‘Cares Lucas. 
** Colchester, June the 19th, 1648.”’ 


The defence was held to be insufli- 
cient, and on the evening of the 28th 
August, 1648, the day on which Col- 
chester surrendered “ upon mercy,” 

oor Lucas paid the forfeit of his life. 
The descending sun shone brightly on 
a green spot under the walls of old 
Colchester Castle, when at 7 o'clock 
in the evening he was brought out to 
suffer. No word of complaint fell 
from him. “I have often looked death 
in the face on the field of battle,” he 
remarked, as he took his station be- 
fore three files of musketeers, “ you 
shall see that I dare die.” He fell on 
his knees and uttered a brief soldier’s 
prayer. He rose again, opened his 
doublet, placed his hands by his side, 
and turning to his executioners ex- 
claimed, “ See, lam ready. Rebels, 
do your worst.” They fired, and he 
fell dead upon the instant. 

These volumes tell us nothing new 
respecting the trial of the King. Lord 
Fairfax’s name stood at the head of 
the list of Commissioners of the High 
Court of Justice. He attended the 
first private meeting on the 8th Janu- 
ary, 1648-9, but never again. His 
wife, it is well known, was present at 
the public sitting on the 19th January, 
and interrupted the proceedings by 
exclaiming that her husband had more 
wit than to be there, that the proceed- 
ing had not the consent of half the 

eople of England, and that Oliver 
sl was a traitor. Fairfax was 
clearly not a man to sail on such trou- 
bled waters. His friends advised him 
to withdraw. The time had come for 
Cromwell, whose puppet Lord Fairfax 
had been for years, to step himself 
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upon the scene. henceforth Fairfax 
was useless. He felt himself to be so. 
He retired to Nun Appleton, near 
York, and was instantly as entirely 
forgotten by the people as a Twelfth- 
night king, or as one of the heroes of 
the deposition of Louis Philippe. When 
Cromwell died and Restoration was all 
the ery, Fairfax assisted Monk in put- 
ting down Lambert and bringing roy- 
alty quietly home again. Brian Fair- 
fax’s account of the doings of himself 
and his relative Sir Thomas at that 
period fills twenty pages. It is cer- 
tainly a very interesting paper. 

At the close of the year 1659 the 
principal struggle for the government 
of England lay between Monk, who 
was at the head of a body of troops 
stationed near Coldstream, just within 
the Scotish boundary, and Lambert, 
who, with a larger force, had his head 
quarters on the English frontier, with- 
in a very few miles of Monk. Their 
two armies confronted and watched 
each other. Lambert commanded all 
the roads, and effectually prevented 
Monk from communicating with the 
pom in the south, who were anxiously 
ooking to him as their only protector 


against the strong republicanism of 


Lambert. Popular favour placed the 
balance in the hands of Monk, but, 
for the time, Lambert’s superior force 
and commanding position rendered 
his opponent unable to stir a step. 
After a little while, Monk contrived 
to smuggle a letter to Lord Fairfax. 
He solicited the old general to ex- 
tricate him from the dead lock in 
which he was placed. He called upon 
him once more to raise his ancient 
standard, to summon the people of 
Yorkshire to assemble under their old 
victorious leader, and in this way to 
inclose Lambert between two fires. 
The attempt was dangerous, but Fair- 
fax felt inclined to comply with the 
request. The difficulty was, that if 
Lambert, who grievously suspected 
Fairfax, and had stationed a regiment 
to watch his movements, should pour 
down upon him before his preparations 
were complete, the scheme would be 
ruined, and the cause placed in the 
greatest jeopardy. Fairfax assembled 
a few of his nearest friends and sub- 
mitted the matter to their judgment. 
With their concurrence he determined 
to adopt the course pointed out by 
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Monk. It was now the middle of De- 
cember. New Year's Day was fixed 
for the rising, and Marston Moor for 
the place of assembly. But Monk was 
to be communicated with, so that if, 
when the first of January came, he 
found Lambert moving southward to 
attack Fairfax, he might instantly 
press upon his rear. How was this 
communication to be accomplished ? 
Monk’s brother-in-law, who had been 
his messenger, was disabled by an ac- 
cident. “A gentleman of quality” 
undertook the task, and ceeded 
openly along the high road. He was 
stopped by Lambert. Time slipped 
away and no further attempt was as 
yet made. The 20th December ar- 
rived, when it chanced that Brian 
Fairfax, a son of Lord Fairfax’s cousin 
the Rev. Henry Fairfax, arrived acci- 
dentally at Nun Appleton on a visit 
to his relations. He came in the very 
nick of time. The subject of commu- 
nicating with Monk was under consi- 
deration when he entered the house. 
Lord Fairfax instantly exclaimed— 
“ Here is my cousin Brian! I will un- 
dertake he shall do it.” In some little 
ignorance of the danger that lay before 
him, Brian started the following morn- 
ing, dressed “like a young country 
clown,” and mounted on an excellent 
useful horse, but one of no pretence. 
Sword and pistol were refused him. His 
brother put in his hand a sword-cane at 
parting, but that, from the gentility of 
its appearance, was thought to be as 
suspicious as a rougher weapon, and 
Brian soon left it behind him. His 
message to Monk was delivered to him 
in words, and for his route his direc- 
tion was, to avoid all high roads, and 
every place, especially in Durham and 
Northumberland, where there was a 
trace of soldiery, and to find a course, 
in a straight line across the hills of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland, which 
were at that time covered with snow 
and all the streams frozen. He made 
his way the first night to the residence 
of Sir Robert Strickland at Thornton 
Bridge. Sir Robert was an old loy- 
alist who could be trusted, and Brian 
was the bearer of an explanatory let- 
ter addressed to him by a friend. Sir 
Robert had estates stretching far across 
Westmoreland. He sent on Brian 
Fairfax to Sizergh, near Kendal, to 
his steward there, one Thomas Shep- 
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ard, who had been employed in such 
matters before, and whom Sir Robert 
charged to accompany Brian Fairfax 
the remainder of his way. After two 
3 Shepard’s residence was gained. 
* Mr. Shepard,” says Brian Fairfax, 
“ kindly entertained me at his house, 
and prepared to go with me next 
morning ; but he told me of more dif- 
ficulties and dangers than I thought 
of; that troops and Lambert's army 
were quartered all the way, and the 
by-ways watched. But the great 
danger would be from the moss- 
troopers, who robbed and murdered 
on the borders.” 

Thus fore-warned, the messenger 
and his guide went away “ by moon- 
shine next morning.” Several times 
during that day they were examined 
by Lambert’s soldiery, and a party who 
entered the cottage in which they took 
shelter at — were attracted by the 
whiteness of Brian Fairfax’s hands. 
Shepard’s ingenuity extricated them 
from all difficulty. With dexterousrea- 
diness he began to instruct the soldiers 
how to cure their lame horses, and so 
effectually fixed himself in their good 
esteem that they forgot the suspicious 
gentility of his companion. The next 
day they crossed the Eden several 
times on the ice, left Carlisle about six 
miles to the west, and reached Bramp- 
ton near Naworth, where they rested 
for the night. Here again they fell in 
the way of Lambert’s soldiery, but 
Shepard’s skill in farriery operated as 
a certain pass to their regard. It 
seemed as if they were ashamed to en- 
tertain any distrust of a man who made 
himself’ so useful wherever he went. 
The next morning they started again, 
crossed the borders, and escaped 
Lambert’s army. ‘Their course lay 
north-east, through Liddlesdale and 
down by the banks of the Tweed to 
Kelso and Coldstream. Having safely 
escaped the soldiery, they now fell in 
the way of the still wilder and more 
savage moss-troopers. They journeyed 
on throughout the day and far into 
the night, which the moonshine and 
the snow made as clear as day. About 
midnight Shepard’s horse fell lame, 
near Castletown, a village on the hills. 
They determined to rest for two or 
three hours, in the hope that in that 
time the wearied animal would re- 
cover. 
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‘‘ We went into a house which we saw 
had a fire in it. I believe it was the best 
in the town. The firestead was in the 
middle of the room, the cows at one end, 
and the hogs at the other. The folks lay 
near the fire, the smoke of which helped 
to keep them warm, and a flat stone over 
it to bake an oaken cake on.’ ‘(ii. 157.) 


After resting the pre-determined 
time Brian became anxious to resume 
his journey. His object was not only 
to deliver his message, but to return 
to Nun Appleton so as to be at the 
oa on Marston Moor on New 

ear’s day. But Shepard’s horse 
was lamer than ever. Whilst they 
were in this difficulty a man appeared 
and offered his services as a guide, 
“ saying,” remarks Brian, “he had a 

ood horse and would bring me to Kelso 
S next morning.” Brian jumped at 
the offer without consulting Shepard. 
The new guide was a lusty raw-boned 
fellow, full of tales of feats that he 
had done, and fond of exhibiting his 
wounds. Shepard earnestly dissuaded 
Brian Fairfax from venturing with 
him. Fairfax himself began to sus- 
pect the fellow, but he determined to 
persevere. “I thought I was doing 
my duty,” he remarks, “and that many 
men’s lives in Yorkshire might depend 
upon General Monk’s marching to their 
assistance.” Shepard, very unwillingly, 
brought out his companion’s horse, 
and Fairfax and the stranger started. 


They had not proceeded far when the 
new guide began to play tricks with 
his horse, galloping and charging about. 
Fairfax desired him to mind his way, 
but he was soon “at it again,” and 
“ now,” says Brian Fairfax, “TI plainly 


saw my own folly.” They had gone 
about three miles when, on a sudden, 
the new guide wheeled round his 
horse, charged up to Fairfax, and 
seized him by the throat, “and, I 
think,” he says, “asked for money.” 
In the previous period of obvious 
preparation, when this notable border 
thief, for such he turned out to be, 
was caracolling about, Fairfax had 
commended himself to God, and de- 
termined what course he should adopt 
in case of an attack. He instantly 
put his plan in practice. He took the 
villain 5 the throat, and probably 
making play with his horse at the same 
time, managed to shake his assailant 
out of his saddle. The moss-trooper’s 
5 
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horse no sooner found himself released 
than he bolted back again along the 
road he had travelled. Fairfax thrust 
his baffled antagonist to the ground, 
and gave his own horse the reins to 
follow his riderless guide. In this 
manner he soon returned to the door 
where he had taken horse. Shepard 
hearing the noise of galloping came 
rushing to the door, “concluding I 
was murdered, but, seeing me, held 
up his hands, thanking God for my 
deliverance, for, says he, ‘I never ex- 
pected to see you again alive. Since 
you went I have heard who this fellow 
is. I interrupted him, desiring him to 
say no more, but get up upon his lame 
horse and let us wander together 4 
way upon the hills till morning.” 
this way, and with such guidance as 
they could obtain from cottagers, they 
reached Kelso about sunset. Here was 
a party of Monk’s men under Colonel 
organ, who mounted Fairfax on his 
own horse, gave him arms and a guide, 
and sent him on at once to Coldstream, 
which he reached about midnight. 
Monk was “in a poor little thatched 
house.” 

“‘T was brought up into the room where 
General Monk was, with four or five per- 
sons with him. I knew none of them, 
nor they me, but since then they them- 
selves have told me there was Dr. Barrow 
the Judge-Advocate, Colonel Knight, Mr. 
Loch, and I think Mr. Clerk hissecretary, 
Messrs. Gumble and Price, chaplains, and 
Major Miller. I said to him, ‘ If it please 
your excellency, I desire to deliver a mes- 
sage to you in private.” He took me into 
a little hole—we must call it a closet-—I 
told him, &c. &c. [delivering Fairfax’s 
message]. General Monk embraced me, 
and thanked my Lord Fairfax and said, 
he would watch Lambert as a cat watches 
a mouse—it was his own expression—and 
that a troop of horse should not move but 
he would follow them.’’ (ii. 161.) 

Monk continued for some time in 
conversation with Fairfax, made him 
tell the history of his adventures on 
the road, refreshed him with a bottle 
of sack and a piece of roast beef— 
“which his butler brought into the 
little room to us” —explained his 
hopes from his friends in the south, 
and then put him under charge of a 
Major Miller to find an uncle (Co- 
lonel Fairfax) who had a command in 
the army. After a pleasant meeting 
with his uncle, “ who said little, but 
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was overjoyed to see me,” and a rest 
of three or four hours, Brian took his 
way again to Kelso, where he rejoined 
Shepard, who had cured his horse and 
was ready to start homewards on the in- 
stant. Quick as they were, the rumour 

receded them that “ Yorkshire was up 
in arms, and my Lord Fairfax at the 
head of them, and had declared for 
General Monk.” They varied their 
route on their return, and Fairfax 
reached Nun Appleton on New Year's 
Eve. On the day following, Lord 
Fairfax, being very ill of the stone, 
was conveyed in his coach towards the 
place of rendezvous. He was “ forced 
to stop at a little house called the 
Papermill, half-way, where he voided 
a great stone,” after which he pro- 
ceeded onwards. Lambert's army de- 
serted him; regiment after regiment 
declared for their old general ; Monk’s 

assage to the south was cleared for 

im; and the Restoration quickly fol- 
lowed. 

Lord Fairfax went to Breda as one 
of the deputation sent to attend Charles 
II. on his return to England. He also 
presented his Majesty with a charger 
for his coronation-day, and a copy of 
verses in celebration of the joyful oc- 


casion. The latter have been often 
taaliciously recollected as doing him 
no credit. He survived until the 


2nd Nov. 1671, grievously tormented 
with bodily infirmities, and not a little, 
also, it may be feared, with troubles in 
his family. 

His wife outlived him until 1704. 
If these books are to be trusted, they 
had three daughters; Elizabeth, men- 
tioned in the inseription to Lord Fair- 
fax in Bilburgh church near York; 
Anne, who is said in the first volume 
of the former publication of Fairfax 
Correspondence, p. 387, to have been 
born in 1640, and to have died in 
1642; and Mary, who “had the mis- 
fortune,” as is remarked in the Bio- 
graphia Britannia, “of having for her 
husband the witty, wicked George 
Villars Duke of Buckingham.” Pro- 
bably the Anne, mentioned in this 
work, but not elsewhere, is a mistake. 

Besides the Fairfax papers, these 
volumes contain many others, derived 
from acollection in the possession of Mr. 
Bentley the publisher. Some of these 
additional letters are curious, but they 
have often little connection with the 
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main subject of the present work, and 
are therefore utterly lost where they 
are. Who would go to the Fairfax Cor- 
respondence to find letters of Tickell, 
or of ‘Titus Oates, or of Father Coleman, 
or letters to or from John Evelyn, or 
Bishop Nicolson, or Archbishop Teni- 
son, or William Penn? All these have 
been thrown in, like the reprints of 
two Civil War Tracts, merely to make 
up four volumes instead of two. 

We wish we could be satisfied that 
the papers here printed are to be de- 
pendéd upon for accuracy. There is 
grievous evidence occasionally that 
the transcriber was sorely puzzled by 
proper names, and that the editor did 
not pay very suflicient attention to the 
correction of his assistant’s blunders. 
For instance, where is Medwvod 
Forest? i. 37. Is not Oracroft a 
mistake for Cracroft? i. 67. Is not 
Kirk House by Charing Cross intended 
for York House? i. 125—8. Who can 
the two gentlemen be who sign from 
the Star Chamber in 1645 by the 
names of “ Roger” and “ Rideant ?” i. 
221. And the Lord “ London,” who 
signs on behalf of the Scotch com- 
mittee, was, we presume, “ Loudon.” 
i. 227. This is a dangerous class of 
mistakes in a book which has a large 
index, although perhaps not quite so 
fatal as misreadings and mispointings. 
For example, in the MS. we doubt not 
Lord Fairfax is told that “ supply will 
be made by parliament care,” but in 
printing, a full stop is put between 
“parliament” and “care,” which 
mangles one sentence and makes 
strange nonsense of its successor. i. 
43. In the same letter is not “ lord- 
ship’s house” a mistake for “lordship’s 
honour?” Cromwell no doubt urged 
the Cambridge people to hasten their 
levies, not their leavers. i. 59. The 
letters patent to which a noble lord 
refers at i. 126 were under the great 
seal of England, although it is printed 
“the Greek seal.” And the “ use,” that 
is, the “interest,” to be made for the 
state’s service, mentioned at i. 131, 
was no doubt to be made from 
“ moneys,” not out of “ attorneys,” as it 
stands in type. This list might be 
greatly enlarged, but we have quoted 
enough to make those who read the 
book for historical purposes aware of 
the neeessity for caution. 


G 
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YEW TREES AT KINGLEY BOTTOM, SUSSEX. 
(With a Plate.) 


MR. DALLAWAY sstates, in his 
History of Western Sussex, that “The 
beautiful spot of i tages called Kingley 
Bottom is equ: divided between 
West Stoke and the adjoining parish 
of Lavant. Yew trees abound, which 
are rarely equalled for number and 
luxuriant vegetation. It is conjectured 
that this is the site of that dreadful 
slaughter of the marauding Danes by 
the men of Chichester, of which chro- 
niclers speak as having happened about 
the year 900. Their sea-kings, or pi- 


ratical chiefs, were then probably slain 
and interred in the barrow on the 
summit.” 

“ Kingley Vale” forms the subject 
of one of the poems of Mr. Charles 
Crocker of Chichester, first published 
in 1830, and of which the third edition 
dated 1841 is now before us. “King- 
ley Vale” is a poem of fifty Spenserian 
stanzas, of which we select the 8th, 9th, 
19th, 20th, 22nd, 23rd, 24th, and 25th, 
as those most fully descriptive of the 
beauties of the scenery. 


A thousand charms now open on the view, 

| O’er which enchanted roves the wanderer’s eye 
With ever-fresh delight. In stainless blue 
| Immensity above extends the sky :— - 

Below, in richest harmony, each dye 
i, Of varied green is blended to adorn 
ie This solitary vale, that seems to lie 
| Lovely as Eden on Creation’s morn, 
I] Ere nature knew decay—ere pain and grief were born. 


How beautiful, embosom’d in the hill, 
And cloth’d in sunshine, the sweet dell appears, 
re As summer noontide bright, as midnight still ;— 

H There on its sloping side, where, full of years, 

Stands the dark yew, the slender ash uprears 
il Its silver shaft—while with the holly’s shade, 
4 In beauteous contrast that the sight aye cheers, 
The oak and beech, in varied tints array’d, 

Their boughs luxuriant twine as if they ne’er would fade. 


Emerging from the Yew-grove’s shade we pass 
O’er many a mound where fairy elves might keep 
Their midnight revels on the fresh green grass, 
To where, in sun-bright verdure drest, yon steep 
Invites us to ascend. The gentle sheep 
Our narrow upward-winding path have traced ; 
’ On either hand the simple heath-flowers peep 
From out their mossy bed, to check our haste, 
And bid us note their charms, and their wild fragrance taste. 


As slowly up the steep ascent we wend, 
Oft pausing, southward we direct our view, 
Where momently the lovely scenes extend, 
Wider and lovelier still as we pursue 
Our arduous course. Woodlands of varied hue, 
Smooth, glassy creeks, rich fields, and groves and streams 
All bounded by the Sea’s broad girdle blue, 
And burnished by the Sun’s refulgent beams, 
Are such as might inspire a youthful poet’s dreams. 


Here spread the downs upon whose summits green, 
And sunny slopes, with tufts of wild thyme crown‘d, 
The peaceful flocks in scatter’d groups are seen, 


| 
| 
| 
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Yew Trees in Sussex. 


Whose plaintive bleat and small bells’ tinkling sound 
Scarce break the hallow’d calm that reigns around. 
There Ceres yields in bountiful array 
Her waving treasures to adorn the ground, 
And cheer the peasant plodding on his way, 

With promise of reward for many a weary day. 


Meadows and hamlets interspers’d, invite 

The gazer’s eye o’er tracts of freshest green, 

And white-wall’d cots, to wander with delight ; 

While woods in solemn grandeur rise between, 

And throw their shadows to enfich the scene ; 

And here and there a tapering village spire, 

Kindling in meek devotion’s breast serene 

The pure and hallow’d glow of heavenly fire, 
Points to the skies and bids the humble soul aspire. 


Above the rest, amid the smiling vale, 
Cicestria’s Fane pre-eminent appears, 
A sight that in my mind can never fail 
To wake sweet thoughts of home and other years. 
’Twas there the voice of Truth first charm’d mine ears, 
And bade me hope for bliss beyond the tomb :— 
And this it is that to my heart endears 
That sacred pile—in sunlight or in gloom 
I gaze upon its walls, and think of heav’n and home. 


Lo! far beyond, from east to west extending, 

Old Ocean’s realm along the horizon lies ; 

On whose blue verge, that with the sky seems blending, 
My utmost stretch of vision just descries 

The gallant ships that in succession rise— 


Seem stationed there awhile—and then are gone. 

There Vecta fair, that winds and waves defies, 

Girdled with rocks, sits on her billowy throne, 
Crown’d with whate’er is bright and rich to look upon. 


This valley of yews, which reminds 
us of the remarkable wood of venerable 
beeches called Burnham Beeches, near 
Windsor, is not particularly noticed in 
the essay on the Botany of Sussex, by 


T. H. Cooper, esq. F.S.A. appended 
to Horsfield’s History of that county, 
but he thus describes two memorable 
Sussex yews: 


‘“‘In the churchyard of Crowhurst, al- 
though much decayed, there still exists a 
yew celebrated by Evelyn in his Sylva, 
which he was told was ten yards in circum- 
ference. ‘This tree,’ observed the late 
Mr. Cater Rand in a note in his copy of 
the Sylva, ‘ was alive in the year 1788, 
but decaying very fast. Mr. James Lam- 
bert, jun. made a drawing of it for John 
Pelham, esq. of Crowhurst.’ Its measure- 
ment, at the present time (1835), is thirty- 
three feet in circumference at the ground, 
and twenty-seven feet at a distance of four 
feet from the base. 


‘*The yew in Hurstmonceaux church- 
yard measures twenty-two feet six inches 
in circumference at the same distance 
from the ground.”’ 


In the same work are mentioned 
some other remarkable yew-trees in 
Sussex. One in the churchyard of 
Hardham, between Petworth and 
Arundel, measuring 21 feet in cireum- 
ference at the ground ; and others at 
Icklesham, Northiam, and Etchingham. 

A churchyard yew said to be larger 
than any of the foregoing (except that 
at Crowhurst) is at Aldworth, in Berk- 
shire. It measured 27 feet round in 
1798, when a view was given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Lx. p. 1013. 
At Cudham, in Kent, were two, said 
in 1804 to be of about 30 feet in cir- 
cumference. (Gent. Mag. vol, LxxxIv, 
p- 832.) 
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Mr. Ursan, Dover, June 19. 

I HAVE noticed with much satis- 
faction in the May number of your 
Magazine the picturesque representa- 
tion of “the Custom House at Dover 
in the seventeenth century.” You 
have failed, however, (p. 490,) in 
identifying the spot on which the old 
Custom House stood. 

May I therefore be permitted to in- 
form your readers that the buildings 
forming the foreground of the picture 
were situated nearly three-quarters of 
a mile distant from the locality men- 
tioned in the text, and can by no 
means be identified with the harbour 
Store-house, which Lyon describes as 
having been “built in the time of 
Elizabeth, and ornamented with the 
effigy of that princess (as patroness of 
the harbour), adjoining the New Sluice, 
and near to the lower end of Strond- 
street.”* 

The Custom House represented in 
the print is most unquestionably that 
described by Kilburn in his “ To- 
pographie,” anno 1659 (p. 83), only 
noticing, by the way, the slight mis- 
take made by that otherwise accurate 
observer in naming the ancient gates. 
He says, “ Snargate [Severus’s gate], 
which was toward the south-west, 
where sometime was Penniless Bench, 
and is still so called, but is now made 
like a platform paved with stone, where 
merchants usually resort each day 
between eleven and one, and over the 
same the Custom House is built.” 

It would appear that this building 
continued to be used till after the 
restoration of the Stuarts, when the 
mansion at the old dock erected by 
Arnold Braems, 1662, and originall 
intended for the residence of himself 
and his son Walter,{ was let to the 





* History of Dover, vol. i. p. 167. 

fT Instead of Snargate Kilburn ought 
to have said Severus’s gate (he has trans- 
posed the situation of the two). Snargate 
stood adjoining the present residence of 
Sir John Hamilton, as appears by a stone 
there which records that it was taken down 
in the year 1683. 

t Braems and Son were the principal 
merchants in the town ; and, in the expec- 
tation that Dover would be made a free 
port, they obtained the grant of the waste 
beach on the opposite side of the basin, on 
which at vast expense they erected a spa- 
cious range of storehouses, which remained 


The Old Custom House at Dover. 
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government for the use of the Customs, 
and so continued, though in a very 
ruinous condition, until the year 1806, 
the date of the present Custom House. 
In the year 1821 the whole of those 
dilapidated buildings, which adjoined 
the newly erected Ship Hotel, were 
taken down to make room for the man- 
sion designed by the late John Minet 
Fector, esq. for his town residence and 
banking establishment. 

In closing these remarks on our an- 
cient Custom Houses, I beg to notice the 
truthfulness of your engraving, com- 
paring it with the contemporaneous 
description of quaint old Kilburn— 
so singularly depicting the platform 

aved with stone, the noon-tide meet- 
ing of the merchants, and the Custom 
House crossing the entrance of their 
exchange; whilst with an equal in- 
terest we view the accurate repre- 
sentation of the tower on the right, 
which remained with the same ap- 
pearance till the year 1819, when, to- 
gether with nearly 300 feet of the 
town wall and the last remaining gate 
(Butchery), it was levelled to make 
room for the house and offices of the 
late Mr. — = and other modern 
alterations. It was the flanking tower 
of the Butchery Gate; but I do not 
find that it ever had any distinguishing 
name until of late years, when it was 
known as the “ Black Hole,” and was 
used under the old regime of watch- 
men, as alock-up. The Round Tower 
alluded to in May, p. 490, was one of 
two built for defence of the harbour, 
by Clark, in the time of Henry VII. 

he two towers are shewn in the pic- 
ture at Windsor Castle, representing 
the embarkation of Henry VIII. in 
1520, engraved by the Society of An- 
tiquaries. The foundation of one of 
these towers was discovered in build- 
ing some houses, 1798,in Round Tower 
Street, and the massive iron ring by 
which the vessels had been secured was 
still found attached to the building. 

I cannot, however, pass by the Plat- 
form without observing that it continued 
to be used asa place of defence, mounted 





until 1808, when about one-half were 
destroyed by fire; the remaining part, 
together with the York. Hotel and the 
whole of Union Street, was pulled down 
for the purpose of enlarging the harbour in 
the year 1846. 
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with three pieces of ordnance (and 
thence in modern times designated the 
Three-gun Battery), until the closing 
year of the last century, when a grant 
was made by the corporation of the 
round and materials to some spirited 
inhabitants of the town, who were 
aided by a public subscription in erect- 
ing the (still called) New Bridge, which 
connects Bencu-street with Waterloo- 
crescent. 
There is yet one other interesting 
fact remaining to be noticed, namely, 
the mansion so elegantly depicted on 
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THE carvings here represented are 
now placed as brackets in the vestry 
of the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Northampton. 

The third and smallest has on his 
head what might be taken for a cap, 
but which is apparently only architec- 
tural mouldings. 

The first, which is drawn in profile, 
is evidently intended for the head of a 
King, and its companion might be 
supposed to be a Bishop: but the 
mitre which he wears is unlike the 
usual episcopal mitre, whilst the cross 
in its front is especially remarkable. 
This cross was produced by the sculptor 
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the immediate right of the Custom 
House, which, though shorn of pristine 
beauty, still exists, and retains suf- 
ficiency of feature to prove perfect 
identity. The chimneys at either end, 
the ornamented gables, the pilasters, 
and the remaining entablature, though 
covered and patched with coatings of 
coarsest plaster, all concur in preserv- 
ing a connecting link betwixt the seven- 
teenth century and the middle of the 
nineteenth. 

Yours, &e. J. M. 





sinking the circular background on 
which it is placed. 

It has been conjectured that this 
head may represent one of the Canons 
of the order of the Holy Sepulchre. 
Canons it is well known were dis- 
tinguished from other ecclesiastical 
orders by wearing a cap, and it is 
probable this peculiarity existed from 
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early times, though we are not imme- 
diately able to refer to any represen- 
tation of a Canon of so early a date as 
the sculpture before us. 

A friend who has paid considerable 
attention to monumental sculpture, has 
favoured us with the following remarks 
on the present subject. 

“ T was led to think the ecclesiastic’s 
head might not be a Bishop's, not only 
by the form of the supposed mitre, but 
also by the absence of both “titulus” 
and “circulus,” and by the presence of 
the cross where a part of the “ titulus” 
(the upright ornament usual on mitres) 
would have come, and somewhat by 
the beard and the peculiarity of the 
cross : and, supposing it not episcopal, 
I thought it might represent the Prior 
or other superior of the Canons of the 
Order of the Holy Sepulchre. How- 
ever, from the chessmen in the British 
Museum and other examples, I after- 
wards came to the conclusion it was 
more likely to be meant for a Bishop. 
The date is a little puzzling, for the 
form of the mitre seems to indicate an 
earlier period than the ornamental 
carving above it. I think it must be 
carried as far back as that carving will 
allow, say about 1200. 

“ Krazer, in his work De Liturgiis, 
edit. 1786, p. 338, speaking of the forms 
of mitres in paintings and on coins and 
seals of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, says, ‘Visuntur ibi episcopi 
mitris quidem bifidis ornati, sed nostris 
longe humilioribus; cornua sunt obtu- 
siora et aliquando fere nulla, 

“ Besides various seals of early 
Bishops showing the forms of low 
mitres, of which that of Becket in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for November 
last is an example, I would call your 
attention to the original mitre of the 
same prelate preserved at Sens in 
France,* and to a mitred head at Wells 
(see Glossary of Architecture, vol. iii. 
p- 81); which also is bearded, though 
not so fully as this; and there are two 





* Of this mitre, Mr. H. Shaw, in his 
‘¢ Dresses and Decorations of the Middle 
Ages,”’ vol. I. plate 13, has given a highly 
finished engraving from a drawing made 
by himself, with his accustomed fullness 
of detail, from the original in the sacristy 
of the cathedral of Sens ; where some other 
portion of Becket’s vestments is also pre- 
served. 
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examples of low mitres on the monu- 
ment of King John at Worcester en- 
ec in Stothard’s Monumental 

fligies. Then there is a mitred head 
terminating a dripstone at Merton Col- 
lege Chapel, Oxford (see Glossary of 
Architecture, vol. ii. pl. 52), which, 
though late in the thirteenth century, 
seems nearly if not quite as low as 
this, though the form is more modern. 

“If these heads at Northampton are 
as late as 1200, they could hardly have 
formed part of the original structure, 
which must, I think, be referred to the 
reign of Hen. II. at the latest; but 
the choir is, if I mistake not, perpen- 
dicular, and if so, a building of the 
Transition or the Early-English period 
may have been removed to which these 
heads once belonged.” 


= 
Oak House, 

Pendleton, May 10. 

IN the amusing article on Hume’s 
Life in your Magazine for April you 
allude to the account of Wedderburn’s 
brutal and disgraceful tirade against 
Dr. Franklin, and refer to the recent 
legal biographies of Lord Campbell 
and Mr. Townshend. Now, as your 
illustrations and references to contem- 
porary or explanatory authorities are 
in general so copious and satisfactory, 
I felt somewhat surprised that you left 
your readers equally as uninformed as 
those two learned writers avow them- 
selves to be, on a point which excited 
much attention at the time; and I re- 
gret that you did not furnish us with 
any source or means of answering 
Hume’s question of “ How is it sup- 
posed he (Franklin) got possession of 
these letters ?” 

Lord Campbell says Franklin “ had 
got possession of certain letters b 
mysterious and probably un justifiable 
means,” but does not trouble himself 
by explaining why he makes so un- 
qualified and grave a charge. 

Townshend tells us “some letters 
came into the possession of Dr. Franklin, 
in some mysterious manner that was 
NEVER explained.” Lord Brougham, 
though rarely backward at vitupera- 
tion, scarcely notices the event. 

Let us see how far these learned 
writers are borne out in what they 
assert. In a very amusing volume, 
which has not yet any pretence to be 


Mr. Urnsan, 
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classed amongst the very rare or scarce 
works, published nearly thirty years 
ago, there is a full account of this 
“mystery never explained.” The work 
is entitled “Relics of Literature, by 
S. Collet, Lond. 1823,” 8vo.; at p. 200 
of which we find “ Political mystery 
unravelled,” wherein we are informed 
that in a pamphlet containing a bio- 
er hical memoir of the late Dr. Hugh 

illiamson of New York, by Dr. 
Hosack, the whole secret regarding these 
letters is explained. 

It appears that Dr. Williamson being 
in London, 


‘*and suspecting thet a clandestine corre- 
spondence, hostile to the interest of the 
colonies, was carried on between Hutch- 
inson and certain leading members of the 
British cabinet, he determined to ascertain 
the truth by a bold experiment. 

‘* He had learned that Governor Hutch- 
inson’s letters were deposited in an office 
different from that in which they ought 
regularly to have been placed; and, having 
understood that there was little exactness 
in the transactions of the business of that 
office (it is believed it was the office of 
a particular department of the Treasury), 
he immediately repaired to it,and addressed 
himself to the chief clerk, not finding the 
principal within. Assuming the demeanour 
of official importance, he peremptorily 
stated that he had come for the last letters 
that had been received from Governor 
Hutchinson and Mr. Oliver, noticing the 
office in which they ought regularly to have 
been placed. Without a question being 
asked the letters were delivered. Dr. 
Williamson immediately carried them to 
Dr. Franklin, and the next day left London 
for Holland.”’ 


Collet omits to inform us when this 
disclosure first appeared, but I fortu- 
nately possess the “ Essays on various 
subjects of Medical Science, by David 
Hosack, M.D. New York, 1824,” 2 
vols. 8vo. in the first of which is re- 
printed the memoir of Dr. Williamson, 
which it is stated was “delivered on 
the Ist Nov. 1819, at the request of 
the New York Historical Society,” 
and it appears to have been first printed 
in 1820. From some additional in- 
formation which Dr. Hosack seems to 
have obtained after his tract first ap- 
peared, there is no reason to believe 
that Dr. Franklin knew at the time 
how the letters were procured, for it 
seems that Dr. Williamson did not 
himself deliver them to Franklin, but 
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placed them in the hands of another 
person, a Member of Parliament (sup- 
posed to be Mr. Hartley), which ac- 
cords with Dr. Franklin’s public de- 
claration that he received them from a 
Member of Parliament. 

Yours, &c. 


F. R. A. 


48, Summer Hill, 
Mr. Unsan, Dublin. 

I HAVE often in your columns al- 
luded to the vast collections of refer- 
ences and authorities I have made 
during the last thirty-six years, in aid 
of historical, topographical, and anti- 
quarian inquiries over Ireland, and of 
genealogical succession and family 
achievements throughout the empire. 
They are of a magnitude that the de- 
parted dominie might aptly have de- 
signated as “ prodigious,” and had I 
that tenure of my existence so long re- 
served in Ireland alone,—for lives re- 
newable for ever, I could scarcely hope 
even with unwearied perseverance and 
unchanging devotion to adapt the 
whole for publication for a long suc- 
cession of those cestuis que vie. My 
projected History of the Pale is still on 
my desk ; but, as only onenobleman has 
proffered to co-operate in the expenses 
of its publication, I apprehend it will 
never see the press, and I am sure no 
other work of length can now be un- 
dertaken by me. I would therefore 
fain place those MSS. collectively in 
the custody of some public body, or 
‘ perhaps more serviceably in the 

ands of such respective individuals as 
would arrange and edit what they 
might select from the catalogue. They 
are classified and their contents briefly 
suggested to the extent of upwards of 
200 volumes in the introductory pages 
to my “ Annals of Boyle,” or Early 
History of Ireland, and are always 
open to inspection on appointment 
here, while any inquiry directed to 
myself upon the subject shall be 
promptly and fully satisfied. 

The first number in that catalogue 
may be here more fully described than 
it is there. 

No. 1. Inpex, one volume folio, 
entitled “ Antiquarian Dictionary,” 
containing full references for the Dio- 
cesan History of Ireland, in which the 
four provinces, and their suffragan sees, 
are distinctly noted, and their avail- 
able records and annals, with the au- 
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thorities (printed or manuscript, pub- 
lic or private,) subdivided, to facilitate 
research into legal and literary notices ; 
with these are Taos indexed, similarly 
subdivided and on like authorities, 
records and events of the counties of 
Antrim, Armagh, Carlow, Cavan, Clare, 
Cork, Derry, Down, Kildare, Lime- 
rick, Meath, ‘Tipperary, and Waterford, 
being those more particularly the seats 
of sees and sites of their cathedrals. 
There are also arranged in this vo- 
lume references to many sources for 
information on the following amongst 
other subjects : absentees ; agriculture; 
amusements and games; annals; archi- 
tecture; arms and armour; arms gene- 
alogical and heraldry; arts and sci- 
ences; bards; baronages; baronets, 
knights, &c.; bishops; boroughs; Bre- 
ton laws ; brigade, Irish ; coal-mines ; 
coins; crosses; Druidism; ecclesiastical 
biography, history, ornaments, and re- 
venues; education; fisheries; forfei- 
tures and forfeited estates, subdivided 
into various eras, as those incurred in 
the Desmond rebellion in Munster, 
the Tyrone in Ulster, the Plantations, 
the civil wars in 1641 and 1688, &c.; 
funerals and modes of burial ; history, 
&ec. of Ireland ; legislation, parlia- 
ments, &c.; manners and customs; 
manufactures; measures and weights ; 
music; natural history; general re- 
ferences for pedigrees (subdivided as 
before into legal and literary, and 
those deducible from England classed 
by its counties); peerage; religion; 
round towers, in which the several 
essays offered for a prize from the 
Royal Irish Academy are abstracted ; 
surveys; tithes; togography general 
of Ireland, subdivided into legal and 
literary evidences. Likewise some 
selected references relative to the 
reigns of Charles the First, Charles 
the Second, Mary, and Anne in Ire- 
land; and to the provinces of Leinster 
and Munster. This volume closes 
with directions for searches in cases of 
title, forfeitures, advowsons, pedigrees, 
peerages, &c. &c. ; and, although I con- 
sider the volume of most important 
research, I would assign it for sixty 
guineas. 

The subsequent numbers of the 
catalogue I shall not allude to here; 
they are now equally assignable, as 
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Spoliation of Crowhurst Place, Surrey. 
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they may be selected, and on terms 
which I shall at once name as called 
upon. 

Yours, &e. 


Mr. Urzan, 

WHAT with restorations and dila- 
pidations, the several Societies of An- 
tiquaries would appear to be in a fair 
way of finding their “occupation gone,” 
through the mere absence of materials 
with which to build up either a theory or 
afact. The votaries of the former, viz- 
the restorators (and your architect is 
always of this class, for mere repairs 
will neither suit his pocket nor his 
ambition), exert their energies so suc- 
cessfully, that, like the repeated darn- 
ings of an old stocking, it frequently 
occurs that scarce a vestige of the ori- 
ginal texture can be detected. The 
agents in the latter case, viz. the dila- 
pidators, some from curiosity, others 
trom cleanliness, sweep off every thing 
which age and cobwebs may have hal- 
lowed. Mrs. A’s rock-work at one 
time, Miss B’s museum at another, and 
Farmer Gubbins’s convenience at all 
times, will shortly relieve the topo- 
graphic world from the necessity of 
making further notes in their peregri- 
nations. 

To which of these classes of di- 
lapidators we are indebted for the 
present state of the venerable mansion 
of Crowhurst Place I am at a loss to 
decide. The once interesting carved 
cornice of its parlour, (of which, for- 
tunately, a fragment has been lately 
engraved in Brayley’s History of 
Surrey,) the initials of its early owners, 
the Gaynesfords — their badge the 
double-fluked grapple, the roof of its 
ancient hall, have, within the last five 
— become the prey of the spoiler. 

Ve can now only read of what it was 


Joun D’ Auton. 





.in the volumes of Manning and Bray. 


Whether the outgoing tenant carried 
off these carvings as relics, and from 
motives of respectful affection, or that 
the incoming parties removed them as 
worthless rubbish, we know not; but 
this we do know, viz. that, with the 
exception of a few coats of arms in 
stained glass, the clearance is most 
complete and lamentable, and that 
five short years have effected it! 
Your obedient Servant, —L. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Judges of England, with a Sketch of 
their Lives, §c. By Edward Foss, 


Esq. 2 vols. 

SOME few years since we were in- 
formed by Lord Campbell “that Mr. 
Foss, editor of ‘The Grandeur of the 
Law,’ had amassed a noble collection 
respecting all English lawyers in all 
ages,” and in the present volumes he 
has given us that portion of his ma- 
terials which includes the judges from 
the reign of William the First to that 
of Henry the Third, taking in about 
two centuries. In his introduction, 
Mr. Foss remarks, “ that no separate 
publication in a comprehensive form 
of the lives of the judges has ever yet 
appeared ;” and he assigns a reason 
for the omission in the fact that those 
who would have been most competent 
to the task, seldom had leisure for its 
accomplishment. “ Lawyers of any 
eminence,” he observes, “ while in the 
pursuit of their profession, have little 
time to spare from their forensic avo- 
cations ; and when they retire, either 
for the occasional vacation, or the ter- 
mination of their busy career, they are 
either too glad, if any season of ac- 
tivity remains, to throw aside their 
books entirely and to enter into the 
relaxations of society, or too anxious 
to pursue their political promptings, to 
enter upon a new field of inquiry, the 
tilling of which must be attended with 
much toil, and the fruit of which they 
may despair of seeing harvested.” That 
such a work, however, if well written 
would be well received, has been shown 
by the popularity acquired by Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, 
and some other works of a similar 
nature, and Mr. Foss may be satisfied 
that the industry and zeal which he 
shows in these volumes will not be 
overlooked by those whose praise is of 
value, and who are able to estimate 
the labour with which they have been 
collected, and the skill and talent by 
which they have been arranged. After 
some hesitation as to the best and most 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXII 


convenient - which he could adopt, 
whether of chronological order or 
alphabetical arrangement, Mr. Foss 
judiciously avoided the disadvantages 
and united the conveniences attendant 
on both schemes, by keeping each reign 
separate and distinct. Pursuing then 
the chronological order, he secttred 
the utmost simplicity of reference to 
the judges who flourished under each 
sovereign by arranging their lives 
alphabetically, so that all the judges 
of each reign appear in one list, and 
each individual is classed among his 
contemporaries. To these lives of the 
particular judges, is added some de- 
scription of the nature and progress of 
each court, and whatsvever appeared 
interesting, as connected with the ju- 
dicature of the country. In the course 
of his investigations Mr. Foss found 
the lists of the judges hitherto pub- 
lished to be deficient and inaccurate ; 
and of the chancellors, he says, that 
the majority of works, even the most 
modern, appear to have followed too 
closely the first that was compiled, in- 
complete as it was. Of the late pub- 
lications by Mr. Duffus Hardy and 
Lord Campbell, it is said : 


‘* However the learning and industry of 
the former must be acknowledged from 
the evidence afforded by the publications 
of the Record Commission, and with 
whatever zest the interesting and enter- 
taining pages of the latter must be read, 
it is impossible not to feel a deep regret 
that in the earlier reigns both have adopted 
the names and followed the arguments of 
their prgdecessors without inguiry, and 
that the Tatter, especially by the popularity 
of his work, has, to a certain extent, per- 
petuated errors which a little examination 
and care might have corrected.’’ 


Mr. Foss then mentions that in the 
first five reigns, from William the First 
to Henry the Second, no less than 
thirteen examples of Chancellors are 
incorrectly, or at all events inconsi- 
derately, introduced, of which he men- 
tions the at: ' dame and in 
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his own work has produced a nearer 
approximation to the truth than has yet 
been offered. In the present volumes, 
which may be considered as an intro- 
duction to the entire work, much of 
Mr. Foss’s attention has been em- 
ployed on the minute investigation of 
truth, and in the humble industry of 
correcting former errors, of tracing 
the progress of legal institutions, of 
separating what had been confused by 
similarity of cireumstance, and clear- 
ing up what had been made obscure 
by changes of custom and long inter- 
vals of time; and so successfully has 
his industry been rewarded, that he 
says, “It will perhaps excite some 
wonder, that of the five hundred and 
eighty judges, regular and itinerant, 
comprehended in these two volumes, 
there are so few of whom I have not 
been able to collect something beyond 
the mere facts that they held the one 
or the other position.” Lord Camp- 
bell in one part of the memoirs boasts 
of “the Cancellarian mummies which 
he has dug up and exhibited to the 
publie ;” but Mr. Foss may justly boast 
of a higher claim to praise, in having 
given to the persons whom he has 
drawn from the shades of a long and 
all but hopeless obscurity, the truth of 
an historical interest, and the anima- 
tion of a real existence. His book is 
not a collection either of skeletons or 
mummies, but an account of real per- 
sons, whose names alone were pre- 
viously known, but to whom he has 
bestowed the lineaments of individual 
character, and the distinguishing fea- 
tures both of the body and the mind. 
It would be beyond the scope of our 
purpose to attempt to point out the 
variety of information on subjects 
connected with the history or practice 
of the law which is to be found in 
these pages, and which serves to enliven 
the dryness of detail, by reference to 
causes and principles which led to the 
original formation of institutions, or 
to the changes which they have sub- 
sequently undergone; and we are 
equally unwilling to injure by im- 
perfect abridgement many points here 
discussed with antiquarian diligence 
and professional knowledge and zeal : 
but we may remark as we proceed, 
Vol. i. p. 2. The discussion on the 
introduction of “law terms,” which is 
traced to an institytion of the Romans; 





and p. 6 and 7, as to their number, 
and p. 9 as to the modern signification 
of the word. 

P. 51. On the office of Chief Justice 
(Justiciary). 

P. 61. The Life of Flambard Bishop 
of Durham. 

P. 73. On the Establishment of the 
Court of Exchequer. 

P. 91. On the distinction made 
between the different Courts of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas. 

P. 123. On the Life of Milo de 
Gloucester, Earl of Hereford, in the 
reign of Stephen. 

P. 153. The Life of Roger Bishop 
of Salisbury, 1135. We point out these 
early biographies as interesting, from 
the portraits being drawn with a truth 
and distinctness scarcely to be ex- 
pected at so remote and obscure a 
period. 

P. 169. On the office of Chief Jus- 
ticiary being separated from those of 
Treasyrer and Prime Minister to the 
King (reign Henry the Second). 

P. 190. Robert de Beaumont, Earl 
of Leicester. In his Life (1154) of this 
Earl we are told, “ Throughout the 
King’s contest with Becket, he aided 
his royal master in maintaining the 
rights of the State against the en- 
croachments of the clergy. His pru- 
dence was so great and his piety so 
notorious, that even the violent Arch- 
bishop did not venture to include him 
in the sentence of excommunication 
which he pronounced against several 
of the King’s counsellors ; although he 
had been one of the principal actors, 
and had joined in prevailing on Becket 
to sign the Constitutions of Cla- 
rendon.” 

Pp. 192. The Life of ‘Thomas 
Becket, notwithstanding Mr. Foss's 
anticipation of the difficulty of the 
subject, and of the impossibility of 
pleasing those who consider it ) Bey 
different points of'view, is written with 
temperance and judgment, and will re- 

vay the perusal if only for the historical 
Information it imparts on several 
points; among which will be found 
the “ advanced position which the pos- 
sessor of the Great Seal eventually ab- 
tained at the councils of the kingdom ” 
from the example of Becket, and the 
“new element introduced into national 
warfare by the employment of mer- 
cenaries.” 
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P. 275. We meet with a short but 
leasing biography of our old friend 
Walter Mape, or Mapes, the facetious 
Archdeacon of Oxford ; and in which, 
we are not quite pleased in being told— 
on the authority of Mr. Wright—that 
the Drinking Song, which is ascribed 
to him, commencing 


Meuin est propositum in taberna mori, 


is a compilation of a much later period, 
from some lines in the Confessio Goliz, 
containing a mock confession of his 
three vices, of which one was his love 
of wine. 

P. 363. In the Life of Richard 
Fitz-Nigel, Bishop of London, Mr. 
Foss informs us of a curious mistake 
made by some one whose name he 
kindly omits. “One of the monks of 
Winchester, in describing the death of 
this prelate, having designated his office 
of Treasurer by the word Apotecarius 
(a Thecd ), an author has been led to 
commit the somewhat absurd blunder 
of making him the King’s medical 
adviser!” Was this the same man 
who transposed “Lincoln’s Inn” and 
“Gray's Inn” into two Norman 
Knights? See Valpy’s Translation of 

arts of Hentzneri Itinerarium, 4to. 
eading. 

P. 389. Life of William de Long- 
champ agp the First), Bishop of 
Ely. He seemed the Wolsey of an 
earlier time. He was the first, we are 
told, who, on hearing of the detention 
of King Richard, discovered his prison, 
and assisted in procuring his liberty. 
He also surrounded the Tower of 
London with a strong wall, and at- 
tempted to encircle it with the waters 
of the Thames. 

P. 400. Life of William Mavischall, 
Earl of Pembroke (1189). “This 
pon held a prominent place in 

istory; flourished in four reigns, 
during three of which he was high 
in the royal confidence, and acted 
with unshaken loyalty.” He was pre- 
sent at the great day of Runnymede 
when Magna Charta was signed. He 
was buried in the church of the New 
Temple, in London, with these lines 
for his epitaph. 
Sum, quem Saturnum sibi sensit Hibernia; 
Solem 
Anglia; Mercurium Normannia: Gallia Mar- 
tem. 


Vol. ii. p. 30. Ralph de Arden or 


Arderne. “He endowed the priory 
of Butley, in Sussex, which was founded 
by Ranulph de Glanville, with half the 
town of Baudesey, part of the inherit- 
ance which he had acquired through 
that great justiciary,” &c. There is 
here a mistake in the name of the 
county. The priory of Butley and the 
town of Baudesey are both in Suffolk 
and not in Sussex. 

P. 136. See the distinction between 
“Cancellarius” (Chancellor) and Cus- 
tos Sigilli (Keeper of the Great Seal) 
laid down by Mr. Foss with great 
clearness and precision. Previous to 
the reign of Henry the Third it ap- 

ars that there was a “ Vice-Cancel+ 
arius,” who authenticated the charters 
instead of the chancellor, both in his 
absence and presence, apparently being 
merely principal clerk of the court, 
acting oflicially; but in Henry the 
Third’s time a change took place in 
the constitution of the office. The 
seal was held by persons who were 
not chancellors, nor the deputies to 
chancellors, but who performed all the 
duties attached to the office without 
bearing the title, &c. Mr. Foss says, 
“The first instance I have discovered 
of the use of the title of ,‘ Chancellor 
of England’ occurs in this reign.” 
Vide p. 148. 

P. 160 to p. 185. This whole chapter 
on the “ Division of the Courts,” a 
subject we believe, among the antis 
quaries of law, of discussion and diffi- 
culty, has been discussed by Mr. Foss 
with much learned and careful in- 
vestigation; and we may observe that, 
treated with sound learning, clear ex- 

sition, and calm and temperate 
judgment, there are few professional 
subjects that may not be made in- 
teresting to the general reader. 

P. 236. We meet with the following 
entry, which we copy as a specimen of 
the manner in which the shorter no- 
tices, containing matters of no par« 
ticular interest or importance, are 
given by the author, condensing the 
necessary information in a short come 
pass: 


‘* Bertram, Roger, Just. Itin. 1225.— 
There were two noble families of this 
name in Northumberland; one Bertram’ 
of Mitford, and the other Bertram of 
Bothall, and the christian name Roger 
was common to both. The subject of 
this notice belonged to the former family 
(of Mitford), and was the son of William 
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de Bertram and Alice de Umfraville his 
wife. His father died about 1 John, for 
in that year the guardianship of Roger 
was granted to William Brewer, but was 
afterwards transferred to Peter de Brus, 
who fined 1,300 marks for the same. To- 
wards the end of the reign, being found 
in the ranks of the insurgent Barons, his 
lands and castle of Mitford were given 
into the custody of Philip de Ulecet, who 
seems to have resisted the royal order for 
their restoration when Roger returned to 
his obedience on the accession of Henry 
the Third. He was obliged, however, to 
submit, and Roger was reinstated on a 
fine of 1007. From this time he acted 
the part of a loyal subject, and was fre- 
quently employed as a justice itinerant, 
viz. in 9 Henry III. in Northumberland, 
in 10 and 11 Henry III. in Cumberland, 
and in 18 Henry III. in both these counties 
and in Lancashire. He died before May 
24, 1242, 26 Henry III. on which day 
his lands were delivered into the custody 
of Walter de Crupping on behalf of his 
son Roger, who did homage for them on 
June 28, 1246, on attaining his majority. 
In the reign of Edward II. the barony 
terminated by the failure of male issue.”’ 


We add to this account that the 
christian name “ Roger” has long ceased 
in this ancient family, but the name of 
“ Bertram” .still remains among the 
males, and that of “Bertha” among 
the females. Bertram was the name 
of the Norman follower of William 
the First who married the heiress of 
Mitford castle. 

P, 272. “Hubert de Burgh.” We 
are told “that this distinguished man 
traced his ancestry as high as the Em- 
peror Charlemagne.” We may add, 
that this is the period in which the 
genealogies of modern times may be 
said tocommence. ‘This, as given in 
Mr. Foss’s ~pages, is an important and 
interesting biography. 

P. 370. In the life of “ Roger Har- 
court” we are informed that the mode 
of remunerating judges both in ~~ 
land and Ireland (temp. Hen. II.) 
seems to have been by appropriating 
to them certain lands during the king’s 

leasure. The value seemed to amount 
to 20/. or 25/7. In the time of James 
the First the allowance of the judges 
was very low, and many were poor. 
At the present day the —_ to us 
to be extravagantly high, for we have 


known a chief justice retire with nearl 
300,000/., and a lord chancellor wit 
but a little short of a million! while, 
to support this “grandeur of the law,” 
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the suitor, for whose assistance the law 
is administered, is ruined. We con- 
fess that we were much struck in 
reading Lord Campbell’s Lives of the 
Chancellors with the “cura peculi” 
which affected all who imbibed the 
air of the courts of Westminster ; and 
the impression which that work left on 
our minds was not unfavourable to 
the talents, or industry, or integrity of 
the author,—but certainly the portraits 
which he gives were seen by us as if 
through a cold impenetrable atmo- 
sphere, and the “ lex nature” was the 
only law which these learned men 
seemed neither to consider or under- 
stand. 

But we must now take leave of Mr. 
Foss, with the grateful recollections 
which have arisen from his having 
presented to us a work in which a 
subject of great historical importance 
is treated with the care, diligence, and 
learning it deserves; in which he has 
brought to light many points previously 
unknown, corrected many errors of 
those who had gone before him in the 
same inquiries, and has shewn to the 
gem such ample knowledge of 

is subject as to conduct it success- 
fully through all the intricacies of a 
difficult investigation, and such taste 
and judgment as will enable him to 
quit, when occasion requires, the dry 
details of a professional inquiry, and 
to impart to his work as he proceeds 
the grace and dignity of a philoso- 
sophical history. 








The Life of Edward the Sixth. By 
the Rev. R. W. Dibdin, M.A. 18mo. 


. 148. 

thers interesting memoir of one of 
our most beloved princes is compiled 
from his own journal, his letters pre- 
served in the British Museum, and 
other authentic sources. The genuine- 
ness of the letters is justly inferred by 
Mr. Dibdin from their juvenility ; for 
their Latin, he argues, has not been cor- 
rected by tutors, and, although clever 
for a child in his ninth year, it is 
far from being correct. Indeed, the 
princely writer modestly says to Cran-: 
mer, “I beseech you to excuse my 
Latinity, which is barbarism itself com- 
ae with your most superior excel- 
ence.” (p. 25.) The memoir also con- 
tains extracts from Edward's little 
treatise against the primacy of the 
Pope, which he finished in 1549, and 
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the original of which still exists in 
French, with his preceptor’s correc- 
tions. Some passages are given from 
his “ Discourse about the Reformation 
of Abuses,” of which Mr. Turner re- 
marks in his “Modern History of Eng- 
land,” contrasting it with Letuats 
invectives against the times, that he 
shows “a spirit more enlightened than 
his worthy bishop’s,” (vol. iii. p. 269,) 
and which will inform the reader on 
the civil history of the age. In chap- 
ter vi. the character of King Edward 
is inserted at length, from the treatise 
“De Rerum Varietate” of Cardan, who 
had an interview with him on his re- 
turn from Scotland ; and this passage 
becomes still more important from a 
circumstance which seems to have 
eluded Mr. Dibdin’s researches. In 
the Index Prohibitorius issued by Cle- 
ment VIII. in 1596, which is gene- 
rally designated as “ Appendix Indicis 
Tridentini,” several of Cardan’s works, 
including the “ De Rerum Varietate,” 
are forbidden, “ nisi corrigantur.” 
Among these corrections the omission 
of the passage relating to King Ed- 
ward was certainly intended. For in 
the Romish Index Expurgatorius of 
1607 (the only one which has issued 
direct from Rome), at p. 485, at a re- 
ference to King Edward, Brasichellen 
the framer adds, “ Qui fuit hreticus, 
de id eradendum nomen ejus cum 
laude.” And, as if to make all sure, 
the general index to Cardan’s book 
has been examined, and the paragraph 
“ Eduardi sexti Regis Anglorum laus” 
directed to be expunged. Such an act 
may be termed, in the language of the 
late Mr. O’Connell, a refusal of his- 
torical justice. Yet so cautious does 
Cardan seem to have been, that he 
avoids the subject of religion, and thus 
makes this jealousy more pitiable, for 
it must have been lynx-eyed indeed to 
have seen danger in the passage, which 

ronounces young Edward free from 
fis father’s defects, as his “ mind was 
cultivated by the study of philosophy.” 
(p. 133.) To secure the object of this 
suppression it ought to have been ex- 
tended to many a writer ; for, as Ful- 
ler says, “No pen passeth him by 
without —— him, though none 

raiseth him to his full deserts. Yea 


anders himself, . . though jeering him 
for his want of >< was ’s 
ing Edward’s fault, 


pleasure and not 





and mocking him for his religion, the 
other’s highest honour, alloweth him in 
other respects large commendations.” 
(Church Hist. b. vii.s. 1.) On the 
subject of Joan Bocher’s execution 
and Edward’s reluctance to sign the 
death warrant, Mr. Dibdin adheres to 
Foxe’s original narrative, and differs 
from Mr. Bruce, who, in his preface to 
Hutchinson (Parker ey fo edition, 
p- v.), considers that the king could 
not constitutionally sign it. He would 
however only have been warranted in 
omitting the — story, in case he 
agreed with Mr. Bruce ; though, as the 
point is controverted, perhaps it might 
best have been given in an appendix. 

But we must draw toa close. Mr. 
Dibdin has obliged us with a memoir 
at once concise and copious, pleasing 
and instructive ; attractive to youth in 
general, and, as a piece of regal bio- 
graphy, not unworthy of the notice of 
royalty, in case it should find its way 
into the palace. 


Charter House,—its Foundation and 
History ; with a brief Memoir of the 
Founder, Thomas Sutton, Esq. 
THE princely Sutton, and his noble 

endowment, Charter House, have never 

wanted chroniclers and memorialists. 

The laborious industry of Herne, and 

the pious gratitude of Bearcroft, left, 

however, little for the future historian 
and biographer to glean; and hence 
all subsequent writers (Malcolm ex- 
cepted) have done little more than 
compile readable and entertaining 
volumes. Two of these, Mr. Rad- 
clyffe’s Memorials, and Mr. Roper’s 

Chronicles, we lately noticed in this 

Magazine (April 1847); and here 

again we have a compilation ; but it 

accomplishes its object—affording in a 

single volume, and at a moderate cost, 

such authentic particulars regarding 

Charter House, as a charitable institu- 

tion and public school, as may be found 

of general interest. This is the merit 
of the book, and it aspires to nothing 
more; all it contains of novelty re- 
lates to the present condition of the 
school. A list of orators and medal- 
lists under the late and present school- 
masters, Dr. Russell and Dr. Saunders, 
is given, proving, we think, satisfac- 
torily, that in this department the 
intentions of the founder are carried 
out, and that the school maintains its 
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reputation at both the universities, 
and sustains its character also at 
Haileybury and Addiscombe. Our 
only fear is that, under the general 
management of aristocratic governors 
and the more especial control of eccle- 
siastics, the school is in some danger 
of absorbing a greater proportion of 
the general foundation than was con- 
templated by its benevolent founder. 
His sympathy we think rather lay in 
the other direction, the comforts of 
the old, and to this part of the noble 
endowment we will address our con- 
cluding observations. 

Of all the modern books to which 
we have alluded, it may be remarked 
that the information they convey re- 
fers principally to the early stages of 
the institution; nothing can be more 
meagre and unsatisfactory, not to say 
contradictory and obseure, than their 
references to its present state and 
condition. ‘The governors, authorised 
to make what rules they please, so 
that they are not contrary to the spirit 
of the founder's intention, seem every 
way indisposed to enlighten public curi- 
osity on this subject. Herne tells but 
little, and much of that little is now we 
presume obsolete. Bearcroft, writing a 
century later, shrinks from the disclo- 
sure of the secrets at his disposal. “I 
soon discovered (he says) there were 
many rules and orders about which I 
ought to consult your lordships, and to 
receive your particular directions be- 
fore I published the collection in print.” 
It is hr want of correct information 
that so much inconsistency appears to 
exist. Orders say one thing; practice 
another. An order says that the “ mas- 
ter” shall be an unmarried man: we 
find the present master has a large fa- 
mily. Another order says that he shall 
accept of no perferment whereby he 
— be drawn from his residence, care, 
and charge of the hospital. We find a 
notorious and published fact, that in 
addition to his charge as master of 
Charter House, the present master 
holds the incongruous preferments of 
archdeacon of ‘London, canon resi- 
dentiary of St. Paul’s, vicar of St. 
Giles’ Ccipplagste, and another office 
of minor consideration. All these, for 


aught we know, may be compatible 
with “ his care and charge of the hos- 
pital,” and may be defensible on some 
grounds not obvious to common ap- 
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prehensions, but they seem to demand 
explanation. We pointed out this dis- 
crepancy in our notice of Mr. Roper’s 
book, and also another equally contra- 
dictory respecting the registrar and 
receiver ; so it is with reference to the 
exercise of their patronage by the go- 
vernors. ‘The letters patent establish 
“a free school for the instruction, 
teaching, maintenance, and education 
of poor children or scholars ;” and in 
the first assembly of the governors 
they adopted the following regulation. 
“ Nochildren shall be placed there (the 
school) whose parents have any estate 
in lands to leave unto them, but only 
the children of poor men that want 
means to bring them up.” We refer 
to the list of boys on the foundation 
published by Mr. Roper, and find there 
ternal evidence that this rule must 
have been set aside. One fact will be 
sufficient. A son of a baronet and the 
nephew of Sir Robert Peel was the last 
orator, a privilege which falls annually 
to the senior gown boy. With respect 
to the pensioners, by whatever name 
designated, whether “poor brothers” 
or “aged gentlemen,” the same uncer 
tainty prevails. The letters patent 
speak of a hospital house, or place of 
abiding for the finding, sustentation, 
and relief of poor, aged, maimed, needy, 
or impotent people. The governors, 
anno 1613, in the exercise of their aus 
thority thus interpreted the founder's 
intention. They were required to be— 

** Such poor persons as can bring good 
testimony to their good behaviour and 
soundness in religion, and such aS have 
been servants to the King’s Majesty, 
either decrepid or old captains, either at 
sea or land; soldiers, maimed or impotent ; 
decayed merchants ; men fallen into decay 
through shipwreck, casualty of fire, or 
such evil accident.’’ 

This regulation not being though® 
sufficiently explicit, in 1627 the go” 
vernors passed another, which wa® 
thought too strict and inconsistent with 
the general terms of the letters patent. 
The author of the volume before us 
gives the following as the present 
understanding of the governors as re- 
spects the qualifications of candidates 
for admission into the hospital :-— 

‘* Although it may be difficult to define 
with exactness what shall be the precise 
qualifications of candidates, so various are 
the conditions of society, those who are 
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at present admitted are regarded as ‘ old 
gentlemen,’ comprehending in that signifi- 
cant phrase, in its most popular sense, 
merchants, officers in the army or navy, 
literary and professional men, tradesmen 
and others who have occupied stations of 
respectability in the world, householders of 
good reputation. All these classes are ac- 
knowledged as qualified now to become 
candidates for election as members of the 
Hospital of Charter House.”’ 


A few words on the present state of 
Sutton’s Hospital, and we have done. 
The advantages of the place to the 
pensioners are these: An apartment 
(furnished at the cost of the pensioner), 
a daily dinner in hall, an allowance of 
bread and butter, and a pension of 
25L. a-year. 

To carry out the intentions of the 
founder, it is manifest that the first 
responsibility rests with the governors. 


‘Their best exertions (says a pensioner 
writing on this subject) may prove unequal 
in a degree to supply vacancies as they 
occur among the brothers, with subjects 
who from congeniality of tastes, pursuits, 
and sentiments may realise that picture of 
unity which the founder evidently con- 
templated. A little care in the selection 
by previous inquiry, and a more especial 
regard to the christian character of their 
nominees, will prevent, however, those 
dreadful errors into which their predeces- 
sors have fallen, and from which many of 
the present governors are not entirely free. 
Tt is in their power to make Charter House 
an asylum into which a superior class of 
‘gentlemen in poverty’ will be glad to 
enter. Men may easily be found who, 
recognising the respect due to lawful au- 
thority, not for wrath but for conscience’ 
sake, will relieve authority itself of half 
its labours by their own example—by self- 
restraint, and by their conduct to an of- 
fending brother.”’ 


Tn these sentiments we concur, and 
we respectfully call upon the high and 
noble who form the governors of 
Charter House to the consideration of 
their duties in alliance with the exer- 
cise of their patronage. It would be 
well too if some light were thrown on 
the extent of the funds at their dis- 
posal, and the application of what 
must be a princely revenue. Let it be 
seen what are the relative expenses of 
the hospital and school—what increase 
has been made in the salaries of offi- 
cials, as compared with the pensions 
ef the brothers, since the foundation. 
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We do not insinuate injustice or abuse ; 
but negligence and carelessness are in~ 
herent in all public institutions, and to 
place them above suspicion should be 
the first care of those who are in- 
trusted with their management. 





Tradesmen’s Tokens current in London 
and its Vicinity between the years 
1648 and 1672. Described from the 
originals in the British Museum, and 
in several private Collections. By 
John Yonge Akerman, Fellow and 
Secretary of the Society of Auntiqua- 
ries. 8v0. 

OUR readers have made some ac- 
quaintance with the Tradesmen’s To- 
kens of the Seventeenth Century from 
the remarkable examples published in 
some of our recent numbers, which 
have been communicated by a gentle- 
man to whom the work now before us 
is also materially indebted. Eighty- 
eight of the most interesting London 
tokens are represented in the paw 
of Mr. Akerman’s catalogue, and they 
have all been engraved from drawings 
presented to him by Mr. B. Nightin- 
gale, who possesses a large and valu- 
able collection of these and similar 
curiosities. 

The Commonwealth is named by 
Evelyn as the grand epoch of this 
pseudal coinage; but apparently it was 
at least as prevalent in the reign of 
Charles the Second. Evelyn's notice 
of it is as follows :-— 


‘*The Tokens which every tavern and 
tippling-house (in the days of late anarchy 
among us) presum’d to stamp and utter 
for immediate exchange, as they were 
passable through the neighbourhood, 
which, tho’ seldom reaching further than 
the next street or two, may happily in 
after-times come to exercise and busie the 
learned critie what they should signifie.’* 
Numismata, a Discourse of Medals, 1647. 


These prophetic words, notwith- 
standing a very disparaging pass 
of a later a: Mie 2 hale (the 
dogmatical Mr. Pinkerton), are at 
length clearly fulfilled in the learned 
Secretary of the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, who now presents us with the 
first critical volume on the subject. 
The attention these tokens have 
hitherto received has not been con- 
ducted upon any system of utility; 
though they have not entirely esca 
the notice of authors, particularly of 
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topographers and local historians. In 
Nichols’s History of Leicestershire 
(vol. i. pl. xxxiii.) is engraved a series 
of no less than twenty-six tokens 
issued in the town of Leicester; six- 
teen belonging to the precinct of St. 
Katharine’s by the Tower are engraved 
in Ducarel’s History of that district ; 
and in less numbers they will be found 
in many other works. The Tokens of 
Wiltshire tradesmen have been de- 
scribed by Mr. Akerman himself in 
the Numismatic Chronicle, and those 
of the town of Bedford were the 
ag eg 3 of a very interesting essay 

y Capt. W. H. Smyth in the Numis- 
matic Journal. 

There is no doubt much more to be 
learned from these Tokens than from 
the Copper Tokens of the reign of 
George the Third, which once engaged 
the pursuit of many collectors, and 
have formed the subject of more than 
one published catalogue.* But the 
multiplicity of types in the earlier 
series, as well as their comparative 
rarity, and in many cases their obscu- 
rity of appropriation, have probably 
combined to discourage the labours of 
the most pains-taking virtuosi. 

In selecting that portion of the sub- 
ject which belongs to “ London and 
its vicinity,” Mr. Akerman has pro- 
bably chosen a field more productive 
in — of interest than any other, not 
only because a metropolis naturally 
furnishes an epitome of the trades, the 
manners and customs of the country 
at large, but because London has been 
especially subject to change during 
the last two centuries, which carry us 
back to a time when, in fact, a differ- 





* A Descriptive List of the Provincial 
Copper Coins or Tokens, issued between 
1786 and 1796. By Samwel Birchall of 
Leeds. 1797. 

An Arrangement of Provincial Coins, 
Tokens, and Medals. By James Conder. 
1797. 8vo. : 

Provincial Coins and Tokens issued 
from 1787 to 1801 ; engraved in 55 Plates. 
By Charles Pye. 1802. 8vo. 

A Catalogue of Provincial Copper Coins, 
Tokens, Tickets, and Medalets issued in 
Great Britain and the Colonies, during 
the 18th and 19th Centuries, described 
from the originals in the Collection of Sir 
George Chetwynd, Bart. By Thomas 
Sharp, of Coventry. 1834. Privately 
printed in 4to. 
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ent city stood upon its site, before the © 
Great Fire of 1666; and we thus en- 
counter striking contrasts toits modern 
features. Mr. Akerman’s introductory 
observations will effectually disabuse 
any reader who is sceptical with respect 
to the amount of instruction which, 
can be derived from objects apparently 
so worthless and_ insi siicent as 
farthing tokens. Their history as a 
class is first shown to be important in 
connection with commercial and mone- 
tary statistics. The allusions to mat- 
ters of general or political history, con- 
tained in their devices, are, occasionally 
at least, indicative of popular senti- 
ment, and curious if not important. 
With regard to localities, they furnish 
evidence of positive value: and occa- 
sionally they may throw some light on 
prcnns Ee | matters, though this is 
more likely to occur in country towns 
than among the ever-shifting tradesmen 
of the metropolis. Lastly, as to manners 
and fashions, and the trades or pro- 
ductions which they have successively 
introduced or encouraged, the infor- 
mation that may be derived from this 
source is obvious. 

The numismatic view of the subject 
which Mr. Akerman has given in his 
introductory remarks shows how mate- 
rially this private coinage originated 
from the deficiency of that supplied by 
the authority of the state. 

The coinage of the realm was prin- 
cipally of silver; and from Saxon times 
until the end of the sixteenth century 
the smallest authentic coin, with few 
and occasional exceptions, was the 
silver penny. King John coined half- 
pence and farthings for Ireland, but 
there were none in England until the 
year 1279, when a large mintage of 
them was made by Edward the First, 
but of which specimens are now rare. 
In the reign of Richard II. their de- 
ficiency was a grievance among the 
poor, who complained that they were 
driven to spend a whole penny at a 
time. They were coined by Henry 
IV., V., and VI., but never, it seems, 
in sufficient abundance for the wants 
of the community. The consequence 
was that recourse was had to other 
contrivances for small change. Some- 
times pennies were divided into halfs 
and quarters, but this was an oc- 
casional and troublesome expedient. 
Great quantities of inferior coins were 
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imported from the continent; the 
pieces now generally called counters 
were probably used to some extent, 
others were made of lead, tin, latten, 
andwven of leather. Leaden tokens 
were seen by Erasmus current in Eng- 
land, and they continued in partial use 
during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. Even throughout the seven- 
teenth century, such tokens were made 
for oblation at the holy communion, 
as is shown by the parish accounts of 
St. Peter’s Mancroft at Norwich. 

The first legitimate farthings of 
copper were issued by James I. in the 
year 1613; but, like almost every 
thing else at that period, they were 
hampered with a patent for private 
emolument. The power of issuing 
them was granted to the lord Harring- 
ton of Exton,* and in consequence 
they obtained the name of Harring- 
tons, by which they are mentioned by 
sundry old dramatists. 

Still these Harringtons by no means 
superseded other farthing tokens, as it 
was intended they should. On the 
contrary, they seem rather to have set 
the example of private coining, for the 
ang upon their manufacture was so 
arge that there were counterfeits 
without end. In the year 1644, when 
the Parliament adopted measures to stop 
the manufacture of more (i. e. by the 
authorised patentees), it was supposed 
that there was the sum of 100,000/. in 
farthings dispersed throughout the 
kingdom. 

It was soon after this that “the 
times of anarchy” began, of which 
Evelyn talks of, when, the authorised 
farthings having been withdrawn from 
circulation, and none substituted for 
them by the government, every tavern- 
keeper and tradesman began to issue 
tokens at his pleasure, struck in brass, 
generally intended to pass as farthings, 
and sometimes as half-pennies or pen- 
nies. They usually bear the name and 
trade of their utterers, with a device 
either representing the sign of his 
house, or the coat of arms of his com- 
pany, or rarely some more fanciful 
design. On the reverse, if he was a 
married man, the initial of his wife’s 
name generally accompanied his own. 

In 1672 an issue of farthings was 





* Not Exeter, as misprinted in Mr. 
Akerman’s book. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. XXXII. 
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made from the royal mint,t and that 
date is fixed as the terminus of the 
private series of tokens. 

Mr. Akerman has described about 
2,500 London tokens in the present 
catalogue. They are arranged under 
their utterers’ places of residence alpha- 
betically, and an index of surnames is 
appended. Here and there are in- 
terspersed interesting anecdotes and 
commentaries, as a specimen of which 
we may quote the following :— 


“711. JAMES FARR, 1666. A rain- 
bow.—Rev. IN FLEET STREET. In the 
centre, HIS HALF PENY. 

“Tt is well known that James Farr 
kept the Rainbow in Fleet-street at the 
time of the Great Fire, the very year of 
which is marked on this token ; or some 
might be disposed to question the pro- 
priety of our designating the unetherial 
object on the obverse as a rainbow. Farr 
was a barber, and, in the year 1657, was 
presented by the inquest of St. Dunstan’s 
in the West for making and selling a sort 
of liquor called coffee, which was described 
as a great nuisance and prejudice to the 
neighbourhood. The house known by the 
sign of the Rainbow appears to have been 
let off into tenements, for there were 
books printed at this very time for Samuel 
Speed, ‘ at the sign of the Rainbow, near 
the Inner Temple-gate, in Fleet-street.’ 
This kind of division appears to have been 
not uncommon. Izaac Walton, whose 
place of business was at the sign of the 
Harrow, just opposite, occupied the house 
jointly with a brother tradesman.”’ 


Occasionally, but not often, the 
tokens present the view of some public 
building. The token of the Exchange- 
tavern in 1651 represented the interior 
of Gresham’s Exchange ; in 1668 the 
interior of the new quadrangle as re- 
built after the Fire. The penny of 
“THOMAS STROUD AT LUDGAT COFFEEF 
HOVSE” has a representation of Lud- 
gate: it had a carriage entrance in the 





+ There had, indeed, been a somewhat 
earlier supply in the year 1665. These 
bore on one side the king’s head, in- 
scribed CAROLUS A CAROLO, and on the 
other Britannia, with the motto or legend 
QUATUOR MARIA VINDICO, which is said 
to have been withdrawn as offensive to 
Louis XIV. and Ruding doubts that they 
were ever in circulation; but Mr. Aker- 
man remarks (p. vi.) that ‘‘the fact that 
they are, at this time, very common, and 
that many are much worn, shows that they 
must have been current.’’ 
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eentre, and only one side entrance for 
foot passengers. (Engraving, No.2.) 

THE PAGEANT TAVERNE AT CHARING 
erossE, kepe by 1. w. exhibits a tri- 
umphal arch very much resembling 
the present Temple Bar. It does not 
appear what particular pageant this 
was intended to commemorate. (En- 
gtaving, No. 19.) 

On THOMAS MORICE IN CHANELL 
ROW HIS HALFE PENY 1666 is a view 
of the front of Westminster hall, with 
a traitor’s head fixed on a pole rising 
from each tower. (Engraving, No. 81.) 

The halfpenny of John Ludgall at 
Banke-side in 1668 has on one side 
the Watermen’s Arms, and on the other 
a curved line, which our author doubt- 
fully describes asa rainbow. It appears 
to us to represent the form of the ori- 
ginal embankment of the river “1x 
SOUTHWARKE” which gave name to 
the Bank-side. (Engraving, No. 84.) 

Among a few tokens unplaced at 
the end of the Catalogue as being un- 
certain, are two of “John Bannister, 
at the Matron’s seller in the Hospitall.” 
We believe by this general term Christ’s 
Hospital was always intended. It was 
formerly usual to allow tapsters to 

ly their trade on the premises of pub- 
ic institutions, as the suttling rooms 
have continued in barracks until our 
own day: thus in p. 143 we find this 
ractised even at the prison of Newgate. 
he token No. 1357 has this inscrip- 
tion: “ BELONGING TO Yg CELLOR ON 
THE MASTER'S SIDE AT NEWGATE. 1669.” 
with a representation of the building. 

The tok 
Markett Street” (No. 1256) we should 
assign, not to London, but to the road- 
side town lying between the counties 
of Bedford and Hertford. 

With respect to the coffee-house kept 
by Henry Muscut “ against Brook 
house in Holborn,” we differ from Mr. 
Akerman (p. 105) in concluding it 
“ must have been on the opposite side 
ef Holborn, near the gateway of Sta- 
ples Inn.” The term “ against” had 
surely a contrary meaning to “ over 
against,” and this coffee-shop was pro- 
bably a pentice or adjunct of Brook 
house, an incumbrance which was fre- 
quently the fate of large buildings, 
and even churches (St. Dunstan's in 
Fleet-street for instance). 

With respect to signs there are more 
curious things to be observed than we 
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have room to enumerate.* One is the 
long duration of the signs of taverns. 
Among these is the Salutation still re- 
maining at Billingsgate. This sign is 
certainly older than the Reformftion, 
and was originally the Salutation of 
the Blessed Virgin. Daniel Grey at 
the Salutation tavern in Holborn 
(No. 915) retained the old device; 
but the landlord of the former house 
altered it to two gentlemen “ bowing 
and scraping.” (No. 164.) So again 
at the Salutation tavern in Tower 
street. (No. 2236.) 

The Maidenhead was originally the 
head of the Virgin (see No. 1539) and 
it was not an unfrequent sign, because 
it was the arms of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany. It was not improbably from an 
ancient inn bearing this sign that the 
road-side town of “Maidenhead, built 
in the parishes of Cookham and Bray, 
derived its designation : though Lysons 
supposed it was originally Maidenhithe, 
from a tim)er-wharf on the Thames. 

Here and there Saints of the Roman 
Kalendar still figured on signs even in 
the Puritan times. 

Of historical personages on signs 
these tokens afford remarkable records. 
All the English sovereigns from Henry 
the Eighth lingered upon them: blu 
Harry remained “ at Chancery lane 
end,” also in the Strand, and probably 
at many other localities. In Leaden- 
hall street figured “ the Grave Mo- 
ryes,’ — Maurice Prince of Nassau ; 
the Palgrave, who married the daugh- 
ter of James I. was at Temple Bar, 
and stillgives name to Palsgrave Place ; 
the Lord Craven in Bishopsgate With- 


* Signs were the only distinction of 
houses when these tokens were made. 
The New View of London, 1708, men- 
tions, as a thing worthy of notice, in 
Prescott Street, Goodman’s Fields, then 
recently built, that ‘‘ instead of signs, the 
houses here are distinguished by numbers, 
as the staircases in the Inns of court and 
chancery.’’ Large taverns had signs not 
only to tlie house, but to each of their 
rooms: see in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for July 1788 (vol. tviit. p. 582) the in- 
ventory of ‘‘ The Mouthe Taverne without 
Bishoppsgate ’’ in 1612, the several rooms 
of which were called the Pareullis, the 
Pomgrannett, the Three Tuns, the Crosse 
Keys, the Vyne, the King’s Head, the 
Crowne, the Dolphin, and the Bell; be- 
sides which there was the Barre, 
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out; whilst the Duke of Albemarle in 
the Tilt-yard is a sign evidently new 
in the very year of the Restoration. 
But still more curious, perhaps, are 
the personages immortalised for the 
entertainment they had afforded to the 
eople. Will Somers, the famous 
jester of Henry VIII.’s court, was por- 
trayed at the back-side of Ould Fish 
Street, just as he appears in a well- 
known engraving; “ The Tarlton,” 
long before the Carlton was dreamt 
of, was fashionable in Wheeler Street. 
Joseph Hall, a smith at Newing- 
ton Butts, in 1667 exhibited “ Old 
Smuggs,” probably ideniical with Smug 
the Smith, commemorated in The Merry 
Devil of Edmonton. William Kimbel 
in Lambeth Marsh represented our 
old friend Punch in a guise somewhat 
similar to the well-known title-page of 
which so many millions have been 
printed to inclose the weekly delight 
of the present generation: he is de- 
scribed as “a figure crowned with 
laurel, seated in a chair,” incircled 
with this inscription, PUNCHNELLY Yo. 
Heraldic signs, that is, signs repre- 
senting the cognizances or badges of 


the king and the great nobility, were 
perhaps of higher antiquity than any. 
ven now, scarcely any sign is more 


common than the White Hart of 
Richard IJ. How many public houses 
still exhibit the Rose and Crown of 
the Tudor era! Among the Tokens 
the Prince’s Feathers, sometimes called 
the Feathers only, frequently occurs. 
In Lambeth was the Bear and Ragged 
Staff, the cognizance of the Dudleys, 
and probably dating from the days of 
Elizabeth’s favourite. The coats of 
arms are nearly limited to the trading 
companies. George Vayasour on the 
Bankside displays the arms of that 
family, differenced by a crescent; but 
we do not imagine many other ex- 
amples will be found of private arms. 
The following, however, is remarkable : 


2457. HENRY CHAPMAN. 
Rev. QUONDAM ESQUIRE. 
H.C. 


The sun.— 
In the field 


This shows that the rule “ Once a 
squire always a squire” was certainly 
not then acknowledged; and is an 
instance resembling that of the Lord 
Dudley, who a century earlier, as Dug- 
dale tells us, was called My Lord 
Quondam. 
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But generally speaking, as we have 
already intimated, we do not think the 
London tokens will be found to con- 
tribute materially to gentilitial anti- 
quities. 

Here we must stop, aware that we 
have neither done justice to Mr. Aker- 
man’s own annotations by our single 
example, nor discovered all the ofa- 
bilia that a further perusal of the cata- 
logue might suggest to ourselves ; but 
we haye exhausted our present space, 
and our pages will be open to further 
contributions in illustration of the pre- 
sent subject. 


Se Giefylsta ( The Helper); An Anglo- 
Saxon Delectus, serving as a First 
Class-Book of the Language. By 
the Rev. W. Barnes, of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. pp. 78. 

THE ingenious author of “ Poems 
ot Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect,” 
has rendered an acceptable service to 
students of Anglo-Saxon, the vener- 
able parent of numerous dialects. His 
learned introduction to the poems gave 
assurance of something judicious and 
practical in any philological work which 
he might produce, and “ The Helper” 
has not disappointed our expectation. 
As a first class-book it supplies such 
initiatory guidance as every one com- 
mencing the study will find highly 
useful, and calculated both to alleviate 
the toil and to enhance the pleasure of 
his course. 

With so complete an apparatus, in- 
cluding grammars in abundance, Bos- 
worth’s dictionary, cheap, comprehen- 
sive, accurate, a genuine vade mecum 
for travellers on the Saxon line, and 
now leading-strings for such as cannot 
trust to their own locomotive powers, 
nothing but idleness or inditterence 
can any longer keep Englishmen in 
ignorance of the language and litera- 
ture of their illustrious ancestors. 

After a concise view of the changes 
pretvced by inflection, Mr. Barnes il- 
ustrates the process of immutation 
which words undergo by syncope, 
crasis, &c. and thus accounts for the 
form assumed by many Saxon words 
in modern English, with examples of 
analogous changes in Greek, Latin, 
and modern dialects of the latter. 

But the most interesting section of 
the work is the tabular list of verbs, 
especially those which in modern gram- 
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mars are styled irregular, and, under 
that term of cadency, treated with so 
little respect that many of them have 
deserted into the ranks of the so-called 
regular verbs ; but they have in every 
vein the best blood of the Teutonic 
race, and as they die out or are forced 
to abandon their order, they carry 
away so much of the life and spirit, 
buoyancy and elasticity of the lan- 
guage. Here, by a perpetual appli- 
cation of his “Canons of Articulation,” 
the author unveils many mysteries of 
the original formation, and explains 
the modern form of many words in 
——. Icelandic, and German. 

he matter presented in the “ De- 
lectus” shows good taste and judicious 
arrangement, furnishing to the youth- 
ful mind a variety of excellent food, 
moral, scientific, and historical. ‘The 
oe of Alfred’s great name must 

felt in every line that flowed from 
his pen; and the historico-chronolo- 
gico-geographical account of the armed 
colonization of England—no, of the 
country which the invaders were to 
make England— by Jutes (that is, 
Yutes or Goths), Saxons, and English, 
cannot fail to suggest many a curious 
and interesting alti. To this part 
the Glossary forms an appropriate and 
trustworthy companion. 

There is, however, just one state- 
ment in it to which we beg leave to 
demur: “ Tedbe healf gear, the tenth 
half year, four years and a half.” Now 
from all that we have been able to 
observe of this mode of reckoning, we 
should rather say nine and a half; or, 
if, as we suspect, the expression has 
reference to p. 47 (“After Egbert”), 
eighteen and a half; for “nigon tedSe” 
ought to have been printed as one 
word. To explain this let us reckon 
any number — beginning with half, 
and naming the half between each of 
the integers ; thus,—half, one, one and 
a half, two, two and a half, three, 
&c. till we come to nine and a half; 
then see how often “half” has oc- 
curred, and we shall find that we have 
just told the “tenth half,” that the 
integer named is that which another 
half would complete.* At p. 49, 
“ #lfred geaf sinre yldestan dohter,” 








* This reasoning is verified by the fact 
that Ethelwolf began his reign in 836, and 
died in 855, the 19th year. 


we should read dehter ; and a few lines 
above, Zlfred Hpelwulfing. He could 
not surely be styled peling, when he 
was King? These, and a few more 
errors of the press ought to be noticed 
in a work likely to come into the hands 
of such as are not able to understand 
them as they are, nor to discover what 
they ought to be. For instance, p. 46, 
1. 2 from bottom, fue for fride, 45, 15, 
unslitnesse (? unstilnesse); and to- 
wards the end of the paragraph, we 
cannot make sense with “nzfre,” and 
think we have often read the passage 
without it. Laden (or Leden) warum 
is another dismembered compound.— 
B.C. for A.D. under Neron, p. 40,— 
—- with a singular nom. p. 49,— 
eng adv. long (for longer,)—lyft-es, 
for-e,)—winter, d. pl. wintra, and pa 
or ba, Gxoss., are instances of slight 
inadvertency, and the examples given 
under (26) (p. 11,) prove that “ fol- 
lows” ought to be “ precedes.” With 
one remark more we have done. By 
making “bet” a crasis of “ba-hit” 
(19) Mr. Barnes has set his canon of 
articulation directly against a well- 
established canon of grammar, by 
which the Gothic “ pata” and all its 
derivatives are determined to be short. 
Besides, if such a crasis be admitted in 
this case, “hit” itself must be “he-hit,” 
a party to its own generation. Small 
matters such as these are of great im- 
portance in an elementary work ; and 
for an elementary work this displays 
so much sound learning, deep research, 
accuracy of thought, and easy per- 
spicuity of speech, as must render it a 
powerful auxiliary to the tyro, and a 
valuable addition to the library of the 
adept. We therefore hope that the 
accomplished author may soon have an 
opportunity of re-issuing his Gefylsta 
with a few improvements, such as we 
have indicated, or his own sagacity and 
candour shall find expedient. 


Leicestershire Words, Phrases, and 
Proverbs. Collected by Arthur B. 
Evans, D.D. Head Master of Market 
Bosworth Free Grammar School. 
12mo. pp. 116. 

ALL books of this kind are curious, 
= > tye gh as — in de- 
veloping the history of language, in 
illustrating old re ea and eel 
ing local usages and domestic economy. 
Dr. Evans has executed his task in a 
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manner characterised not ouly by 
, adequate erudition, but also by good 
taste and good sense, and this neat 
little volume may be taken up to 
amuse as well as inform. Some ex- 
cellent philological remarks are pre- 
fixed, and the author defends the 
comprehensiveness of his plan by the 
following reasons, the force of which 
will we think be generally acknow- 
ledged : 


‘In compiling the present Glossary, I 
have recorded, not merely words which 
are for the most part unknown to our 
lexicographers, or rarely or more anciently 
used elsewhere; but I have occasionally 
inserted colloquial corruptions and vul- 
garisms which appeared at all likely to be 
philologically or illustratively useful. By 
‘ illustratively’’ I mean, at all likely to 
throw a light upon the state of mind or 
manners of our rural population here ; or 
as possibly explaining the language of our 
old, and more particularly comic, writers. 
I have therefore in very many instances 
introduced with each word the sentence in 
which it was used, that the sense attached 
to it may be more clearly verified and 
understood, or that the singular mode of 
its application may become more per- 
ceptible.”’ 


We make one extract exemplifying 
the very interesting results of Dr. 
Evans's philological skill : 


‘““Cratcu, s. A butcher’s ‘ cratch,’ 
the frame or cradle on which the butcher 
lays out or dresses his sheep. We have 
this old word in the child’s play of ‘ cat’s 
cratch,’ or ‘ cat’s cradle.” So Spenser— 


Begin from first, where he encradled was 
_ Insimple ‘cratch,’ wrapt in a wad of hay. 
Hymn on Heavenly Love, i. 225, 


Johnson has the word cratch for ‘the 
palisaded frame in which hay is put for 
cattle.’ Todd quotes Wickliffe’s version 
of Luke ii. ‘She leyde him in a cracche.’ 
He gives the derivation ‘ creicche’ Fr. 
and Latin ‘ crates,’ meaning by the former 
créche. The word crate, a pannier or 
open wicker-basket, has probably the same 
origin; and the Anglo-Saxon cart had 
probably the name of cret from its wicker 
formation. The old German word kraet, 
a basket, given by Johnson as the deriva- 
tion of crate, is in Wachter, who tells us, 
that when he was in Sweden, he heard the 
Swedes call their baskets craten. It is 
odd too that the Danes have the word 
kradt for ‘twigs,’ which leads us again to 
the fountain-head of all these terms, viz. 
the Latin crates. The French had the old 
word ‘cretin’ for ‘basket’: see Menage.” 
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To this we add a specimen of such 
entries as illustrate local customs : 


‘“PLoucH BuLLockers. A namegiven 
in this county to persons who, like the 
Morris-Dancers (or dancers of the Morisco, 
or Moorish dance,) come round on Plough 
Monday, dressed up in ribbons and 
women’s gear, and dance with untiring 
agility before the houses of the more opu- 
lent, to obtain plough-money, for the 
evening dance or festivity.”’ 


The following is, we think, less suc- 
cessful : 


‘¢ Tin, or TyNTE, Meadows near Grace- 
dieu Abbey. This name embarrassed me 
for a long time, till I heard accidentally 
that the property had belonged to a Le 
Despenser, who had been attainted. The 
meadows were called the ‘ attainted,’ or 
attinted meadows; whence came, no doubt, 
the vulgar abbreviation of Tin meadows.’’ 


We doubt that the term “ attainted” 
was in any case transferred from per- 
sons to places. Tynte is itself a sur- 
name, but whence derived we cannot 
at present say: as we can scarcely ac- 
cept for gospel the legendary story of 
master Burke, that the first ancestor 
of the family assumed the name because 
he was tinctus cruore Saraceno. 

Dr. Evans states that “housen” is 
still used in Leicestershire as the 
plural of house ; and so placen, closen, 
&e. the s, or ¢, being pronounced as z; 
but he has not mentioned a remarkable 
sense in which, as we are informed, 
the term house is now, or was recently, 
employed in this county. It was cus- 
tomary to speak of the ordinary dwel- 
ling-room as “the house,” which thus 
answered to the aa, or hall, of large 
mansions. 

“His own worthy,” is a Leicester- 
shire phrase for a man’s being con- 
valescent. ‘“ How’s your husband, this 
morning?” ‘Thank ye, sir; he’s not 
his own worthy yet.” We believe the 
cognate phrase “he worths himself,” 
which Dr. Evans has not mentioned, 
is also used in the like sense. 

There is one little matter which we 
regret in the composition of Dr. Evans’s 
work, though it does not materially 
affect its value. It is that he did not 


obtain a sight of the Rev. A. Macau- 
lay’s History of Claybrook, which con- 
tains some remarks on the dialect of 
the county, until his book was printed; 
and, in consequence, the result of Mr. 
Macaulay’s inquiries, instead of being 
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incorporated in the alphabet, is ap- 
pended to the preface. In one or two 
instances the name of Britton is cited 
as an authority, when the real authority 
was Macaulay. Dr. Evans might have 
confidently looked in Nichols’s History 
of Leicestershire for anything that had 
been published on the county pre- 
viously to its completion, and, so doing, 
he would have found Mr, Macaulay's 
Glossary under the parish of Clay- 
brook. 

We must not close without men- 
tioning that our philological friends 
may shortly expect from Miss Baker, 
of Northampton, the publication of a 
very complete Glossary of Northamp- 
tonshire Words, the work of many 
years, collected while that lady was 
the companion of her brother, the 
historian of the county, in his topo- 
graphical tours. This work will, we 
believe, be as extensive as the Craven 
Glossary, or that of Norfolk, by Forby; 
and, for copiousness of illustration and 
comparison with what has been ob-~ 
served in the dialect of other counties, 
we have no doubt that it will surpass 
all that have gone before it. 


The Ballad of Edwin and Emma, by 
David Mallet. A New Edition, with 
Notes and Illustrations by Frederick 
T. Dinsdale, Esq. LL.D. F.S.A. 
1849. 12mo. 

IT is not yet quite a century and a 
half since the occurrence of “ the 
Bowes Tragedy,” and yet, as Mr. 
Dinsdale shows us in this very pleas- 
ing production, a little cycle of ro- 


mance has gathered round the story of 


Roger Wrightson and Martha Railton, 
or, as Mr. Mallet chose more poetically 
to style them, of Edwin and Emma. 
On the 15th of March 1714-15, these 
parties, as we are told in the sober pa- 
thos of the parish register, ‘“ were buried 
in one grave: he died in a fever; and 
upon the tolling of his passing bell, 
she cried out, ‘My heart is broke,’ 
and in a few hours expired,—purely 
through love.” The public curiosity 


which this event excited was gratified 
shortly after by the circulation of a 
ballad history, entitled “ The Pattern 
of True Love, or Bowes Tragedy,” 
which was preceded by a prose state- 
ment, 


‘‘ Wherein is set forth the hard usage 
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which the young woman met with during 
the time of his sickness ; and upon hear- 
ing the first toll of the passing bell, she 
fainted away ; but by the shrieks and cries 
of her mother and a young woman, was 
call’d back again, and in amazing * con- 
dition continued about 12 hours, and 
then died: also the weeping lamentations 
made by both friends + at the grave, where 
she was first laid, and then he, being a fit 
pattern for all young men and women to 
prove constant in love. With a word of 
advice to all hard-hearted parents not to 
cross their children in love.’’ 


Having this attractive table of con- 
tents, it is not wonderful that the 
* Bowes Tragedy” became popular : 
but, though it contributed materially 
to perpetuate the story, it does not 
appear to have been seen by Mr. 
Mallet, who is supposed to have de- 
rived his suggestive materials only 
from a letter written by the Curate of 
Bowes about the year 1750 to Mr. 
Copperthwaite of Marrick. Mr. Leigh 
Hunt has remarked upon a striking 
feature of the story which was lost to 
the poet— 


» ‘*Mallet’s account of the heroine’s 
death is not so affecting as the real cir- 
cumstance—her suddenly screaming out, 
at hearing the death-bell of her lover, 
‘that her heart was burst;’ but it is not 
wanting in pathos, especially the first line ; 
and there is a vein of natural elegance 
throughout the poem.”’ 


Sir Walter Scott, also, was much of 
the same mind. He terms Mr. Mallet’s 
poetical additions “ elegant but tinsel 
frippery ;” for, he remarks, 

“ The similes, reflections, and sugges- 
tions of the poet are, in fact, too intrusive 
and too well said to suffer the reader to 
feel the full taste of the tragic tale. The 
verses are, doubtless, beautiful; but I must 
own the simple prose of the Curate’s let- 
ter, who gives the narrative of the tale as 
it really happened, has to me a tone of 
serious veracity more affecting than the 
ornaments of Mallet’s fiction.’’ 


Other writers haye felt inspired by 
the same subject ; as Mr. Hutchinson 
the Durham Historian, who moulded 
it into a pastoral tale, entitled “ A 
Week at a Cottage,” published in 1776; 
and the Rev. Thomas Denton, who 
wrote, about the year 1738, “ Bowes 

¥ * Amazing,’’ i. e. amazed or distracted, 

+ The friends of both. 
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Love, or Love in its purity,” a pedantic 
and very hobbling poem, which Mr. 
Dinsdale has reprinted: but the most 
remarkable circumstance in the lite- 
rary history of “ Edwin and Emma” is 
that many of its stanzas are translated 
into “ The Death of Earl Oswald,” in 
the 3d volume of Evans’s Old Ballads. 
The thief was Mr. William Julius 
Mickle, who seems to have thought 
there was no great harm in pilfering 
and resetting his countryman’s dia- 
monds. We give one specimen : 


Mallet’s 5th stanza. 
Long had she fill’d each youth with love, 
Each maiden with despair, 
And tho’ by all a wonder own’«l, 
Yet knew not she was fair. 


Mickle’s 6th stanza. 
Long had the neighbouring hamlets rung 
With praises of the fair ; 
Her charms had fill’d each swain with love, 
Each maiden with despair. 


Mallet himself had written this bal- 
lad as a companion or pendant toa 
former production of his muse, his 
“ William and Margaret,” which had 
received the approval of the censors of 
the day, and had been originally sug- 
gested by a verse of Fletcher’s Knight 
of the Burning Pestle— 

When it was grown to dark midnight, 

And all were fast asleep, 
Tn came Margaret’s grimly ghost, 
And stood at William’s feet. 


It is some years since the poem of 
Edward and Emma received the 
homage of a distinguished artist, Mr. 


An Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Ar- 
ticles by the Reformers. By the Rev. T. 
R. Jones. 8vo. pp. xvi. 272. v. (Index).— 
We are glad to see a work of this kind, 
which professes to explain the Articles by 
the extracts from the Reformers from 
Latimer to Whitgift. The author, who 
is Incumbent of St. Mary’s, Kelbrooke, 
Yorkshire, dedicates his book to his dio- 
cesan, the Bishop of Ripon. The biogra- 
phical notices of the writers quoted are 
perhaps redundant, or might have been 
given in notes. But the work, as a whole, 
is valuable at this time, and precisely such 
as was wanted. It affords the best answer 
to the latitudinarian argument, that the 
Reformers had no positive meaning in the 
Articles they framed, but intended them 
for peace rather than belief. For if their 
other writings agree with the Articles, 
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George Arnald, A.R.A. having illus- 
trated it with several pleasing etchings, 
which were attached to 100 remaining 
copies of Baskerville’s original edition, 
and published by Messrs. Longman in 
1810. 

Mr. Dinsdale has now expended 
upon this work all the riches of lite- 
rary, local, and biographical illustra- 
tion. The extent of the collections 
comprised in his Notes will be searcely 
imagined until they are seen. They 
consist of a life of Mallet,—of the cri- 
ticisms of distinguished judges (from 
which we have quoted those of Scott 
and Leigh Hunt),—of bibliographical 
and literary notes, (of which also we 
have stated the most important parti- 
culars,)— genealogical tables of the 
Wrightsons and Railtons, the Monta- 
cutes and Capulets of this village tra- 
gedy, and of several other families 
more or less connected with the tale 
or the locality, accompanied by wills 
and deeds,—and, added to all this, de- 
scriptions of the castle and church of 
Bowes, and a map, which, it may be 
remarked, comprises in its area the 
scenery of Sir Walter Scott’s poem of 
Rokeby, and will make this little book 
a useful as well as amusing companion 
to the tourist in that picturesque 
neighbourhood. 

The monumental stone which Mr. 
Dinsdale, in 1848, erected in memory 
of the lovers, against the west end of 
the church at Bowes, was described in 
our Vol. XXX. p. 338. 


these latter must be interpreted as defi- 
nitely as the former. It is singular that 
this argument is now used by parties 
who interpret the liturgy strictly, though 
they construe the Articles widely. Such 
a principle is in divinity what the ballot 
is in politics ; it may be held sincerely by 
some, but it will end in being a refuge for 
duplicity. 





A History of the Vaudois Church. By 
Antoine Monastier. Post 8vo. pp. 432.— 
We do not remember that any work on 
this subject has come under our notice 
since that of Dr. Henderson, entitled 
‘‘The Vaudois,’’ which was reviewed in 
November, 1845. The volume now béfore 
us is the production of a native of the 
Vallies, now resident at Lausanne. ‘A 


Vaudois by birth—by his affections—by 
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his associations—a Vaudois too, he trusts, 
by his faith—the author has devoted more 
than ten years to accomplish the wish of 
his life—the composition of a brief His- 
tory of the Vaudois Church. (p._ vi.) 
There is no work of the kind that we are 
acquainted with, and certainly none that 
has been translated into English, equally 
copious within so small a compass. It in- 
vestigates the origin and rise of the Vaudois 
in early times, and details at length their 
sufferings in later ones, and thus may 
justly claim its place in the department of 
ecclesiastical history. If there are a few 
passages which bespeak an Helvetic origin, 
the well-informed reader will know how 
to bear with them. The last event men- 
tioned is the visit of the /ate King of Sar- 
dinia to the Valleys in 1844, when he was 
so much pleased with his reception as to 
cause a beautiful fountain to be con- 
structed at the entrance of the town of 
La Torre, with this inscription, ‘‘ The 
King, Charles Albert, to the people who 
welcomed him with so much affection.”’ 
(p. 424.) We should not omit to men- 
tion, that a map of the Valleys is prefixed. 





The Fountain of Life Opened. By John 
Flavel, 4.D. 1671. Post 8vo. pp. 458.— 
This work, which is further entitled ‘‘ A 
display of Christ in his mediatorial glory,” 
consists of forty-two discourses on the 
Covenant of Redemption, and the Life of 
Christ. There is uncommon force in the 
old divines (allowing for particular ex- 
pressions and occasional quaintness of 
style), and the stores of their minds ap- 
pear inexhaustible. We quote a few words 
from Disc. 42. ‘‘God hath further use 
for the holiness of your lives ; this serves 
to daunt the hearts and overawe the 
consciences of his and your enemies.’’ 
(p. 456.) Mr. Bickersteth says in his 
‘* Christian Student,’’ that there are few 
writers of a more practical and edifying 
character than Flavel. 





Catechesis. By the Rev. Charles Words- 
worth, M.A. 12mo. pp. 212.—In this 
work, which is designed for ‘‘ Christian 
Instruction preparatory to Confirmation 
and First Communion,’’ there are many 
good points of moral teaching, yet there 
is something about it we do not like, and 
for which reason we should hardly venture 
to recommend it. The term ‘‘ First Com- 
munion ”’ sounds so like the Gallic ‘‘ Pre- 
miére Communion,”’ as to have a suspi- 
cious air; but let that pass. The offices 


of baptism and confirmation, as well as 

the catechism, are added, which the reader 

has already in his prayer-book, without 

the notes being so numerous as to warrant 

this enlargement of the volume and the 
8 
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price. But what is most extraordinary 
the Order of Communion, ‘‘ according to 
the Church in Scotland,”’ is also ap- 
pended. Now if this is virtually the same 
as our own, it is redundant; and if not, 
it deserves no place in a manual intended 
for use in our own church. The fact is, 
that this very office is a subject of dis- 
union in Scotland, and that episcopalian 
congregations there have refused it, pre- 
ferring our own as the sounder of the two. 
Mr. Wordsworth’s inserting it resembles 
Cardinal Duperron’s giving the ultramon- 
tane bull, In Coeni Domini, for a rule of 
penitence, in his ritual for the diocese of 
Evreux, whereas that bull is not admitted 
in France. 





Sequel to Lettersto M. Gondon. ByC. 
Wordsworth, D.D. Post 8v0. pp. xxiv. 
295.—We should gladly devote a longer 
space to the consideration of this volume, 
but with other matter on our hands we 
must in that case defer noticing it, and 
delay sometimes appears like neglect. We 
therefore choose the lesser evil of the two. 
This supplementary volume is a defence 
of the author’s celebrated ‘‘ Letters to M. 
Gondon,”’ against the criticisms of the 
Dublin Review and the Tablet newspa- 
per, and some remarks in the British Ma- 
gazine. It is indispensable as a compa- 
nion to the former volume, from being an 
effective defence, and containing valuable 
additions, elicited by the call for making 
such a defence. Much information on 
various points of controversy is incident- 
ally introduced, and a full table of contents 
will guide the reader to particulars. The 
work, however, might be a little improved, 
by giving some of the references more pre- 
cisely, as the mere names of Tertullian, 
Cyprian, &c. leave the reader out at sea ; 
nor do we know whether the quotation 
from the Regule Inguisitionis, at p. 193, 
pertinent as it is, relates to the Roman, 
the Portuguese, or the Spanish tribunal. 
But in general the references are full, and 
great care has evidently been bestowed 
upon them. 





Roma Ruit. By F. Fullwood, D.D. 
A new edition. 8vo. pp. xaxxi. 334.— 
The author of this volume, which first ap- 
peared in 1679, was Archdeacon of Totnes 
in Devon. It is edited by C. Hardwick, 
M.A. Fellow of Catharine Hall, Cam- 
bridge. The editor states that ‘the 
object of the following reprint is to supply 
on the subject of the papal jurisdiction a 
well-digested text-book .... and such 
a synopsis has been already provided in 
this Treatise of Archdeacon Fullwood.’’ 
(p. iii.) This edition was undertaken at 
the suggestion of Professor Corrie, to ac- 
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company Sir Roger Twysden’s ‘‘ Vindica- 
tion of the Church of England,’’ which 
has lately been republished. The re- 
ferences have been verified, and additional 
authorities given, and a brief memoir of 
the author prefixed. The subject of Papal 
authority is copiously treated, and the 
editorship appears to be diligent. Perhaps 
the title is too grandiloquent, but the book 
was composed in an age when such titles 
were in vogue. We would here suggest 
that a translation of that part of Maim- 
bourg’s work on the ‘‘ Church of Rome,’’ 
in which he contends against the higher 
Papal pretensions, is very desirable, at 
least as an appendix to any other vo- 
lume on the subject. 





An Erplication of the Hundred and 
Tenth Psalm. By Edward Reynolds, 
D.D. afterwards Bishop of Norwich. 
Post 8vo. pp. 392.—It is rather surpris- 
ing that Mr. Orme has made no mention 
of this work in his valuable ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Biblica,’’ though he notices the fact, that 
the author furnished the commentary on 
Ecclesiastes to the “ Assembly’s Annota- 
tions,’’ as they are called with some inex- 
actitude. It is however included by Mr. 
Bickersteth in his *‘ Christian Student,’’ 
in the list of works on particular Psalms ; 
and he describes the author’s works in 
general, as ‘‘ remarkably sententious, full 
of meaning and sound evangelical doc- 
trine.’’ (p. 445, 4th edit.) It forms the 
second volume of the edition of the Bi- 
shop’s entire works, which was published 
in 1826, with a memoir by the late Alex- 
ander Chalmers. But separate editions of 
valuable treatises are desirable, and there- 
fore we are glad that this exposition is 
brought more generally within the reach 
of students or others. It has all the co- 
piousness, not to say the prolixity, of the 
school tu which the author belonged ; but 
the best way of reading such treatises is 
to consider them as a collection of essays 
on the various subjects which come under 
the general head. Of such essays this 
work is full, so as to form in some re- 
spects a body of theology. We quote the 
opening sentence. ‘* Christ Jesus, the 
Lord, is the sum and centre of all divine 
revealed truth ; neither is any thing to be 
preached unto men as an object of their 
faith, or necessary element of their salva- 
tion, which doth not, some way or other, 
either meet in him, or refer to him.’ 
(p. 1.) There is one explanation to which 
we must demur, at p. 382, on verse 7, 
which he understands of afflictions like 
Matt. xx. 22. But we are rather inclined 
with Bishop Wilson (as quoted in Mr. 
Cobbin’s Condensed Commentary), to 
understand it of a conqueror, who, faint 

Gent. Mac. Vor, XXXII. 
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and thirsty in the battle, refreshes himself 
at the stream he passes, and pursues the 
enemy with renewed vigour. Still the 
remarks which are made in this place, 
though not to our mind the precise expla- 
nation, contain many solemn truths. As 
a whole, this volume belongs to a class 
which has few successors, and the student 
who devotes his days aud nights to it will 
find the labour well repaid. 

Discourses upon the Existence and 
Attributes of God. By 8S. Charnock, 
B.D. Post 8vo. 2 vols. pp. #. 781, 687.— 
The work now republished possesses great 
merit in a department by no means 
crowded. Itis reprinted from the edition 
of 1684, edited by Messrs. Veel and 
Adams, in whose words we may describe 
it: “In the doctrinal part of his discourses 
thou wilt find the depth of polemical 
divinity, and in his inferences from thence 
the sweetness of the practical. . . . His 
business is to show how the Divine attri- 
butes are not only excellent in themselves, 
but a grand foundation for al! true Divine 
worship, and should be the great motives 
to persuade men to the exercise of faith, 
and love, and fear, and humility, and all 
that holy obedience they are called to 
under the Gospel.’’ (pp. vi. vii.) With 
reference to other writers on these topics, 
they mention that “‘ what Dr. Jackson did 
(to whom our author gave all due respect) 
was more brief, and in another way Dr. 
Preston did worthily upon the attributes 
in his day, but his discourses likewise are 
more succinct, when this author's are 
more full and large.’ Mr. Bickersteth, 
in his ‘‘ Christian Student,’’ terms Char. 
nock ‘‘a deep, searching, often sublime, 
and powerful writer.”” Mr. Orme, in his 
‘* Bibliotheca Biblica,’”” speaks of these 
discourses as elaborate, by which we sup- 
pose he means not merely laboured, but 
copious and solid. ‘‘ His style (he adds) 
is generally chaste and easy, remarkably 
free of* that verbosity and clumsiness 
which so generally belonged to the writers 
of his class and period.’’ The principal 
attributes considered are, Spirituality, 
Eternity, Immutability, Omnipresence, 
Knowledge, Wisdom, Power, Holiness, 
Goodness, Dominion, and Patience. We 
give an extract from the discourse on 
Power (vol. ii.) ‘*It is contemned by 
trusting in ourselves, in means, in man, 
more thanin God. . . It is also contemned 
when we ascribe what we receive to the 








* This isa Scotism. Burnet describes 
the Earl of Argyle as “‘ free of all scanda. 
lous vices,’’ on which Swift sarcastically 
remarks, ‘‘ As a man is free of a corpo 
ration, he means.’’ 
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power of instruments, and not to the power 
of God. Men, in whatever they do for us, 
are but the tools whereby the Creatorworks. 
Is it not a disgrace to the limner to admire 
his pencil, and not himself? to the arti- 
ficer, to admire his file and engines, and 
not his power? It is not I, saith Paul, 
that labour, but the grace, the efficacious 
grace, of God which is in me. Whatever 
good we do is from him, not from our- 
selves: to ascribe it to ourselves, or to 
instruments, is to overlook and contemn 
his power.” (p. 120). An index of sub- 
jects professedly or incidentally treated is 
added. 


A few Remarks upon the Construction 
and Principles of Action of the Ane- 
roid Barometer. By Charles Frodsham, 
F.R.A.S., Associate I.C.E., Chronometer, 
Clock, and Watchmaker. 8vo.—The au- 
thor of this little work is Mr. Charles 
Frodsham, the eminent chronometer maker 
of the Strand, who is celebrated for his 
double-seconds and lever watches, which 
are adjusted in so peculiar a manner, and 
upon such scientific principles, that he 
has been able to make them capable of 
rivalling in their performance even per- 
fect chronometers. The work before us 
contains a very clear and comprehensive 
account of the construction and uses of 
the Aneroid barometer, together with 
some very interesting remarks upon the 
other barometers which have been hitherto 
alone employed. There are engravings 
also of the different parts of the instru- 
ment, enabling the reader to understand 
its mode of action. One of the most 
curious portions of the work is the table 
which Mr. Frodsham has given showing 
the effects of temperature upon this 
barometer. ‘This table gives the results 
furnished by five of these instruments, 
which were simultaneously subjected to 
different temperatures, and tested in the 
same manner as the best watches when 
under trial for compensation, by placing 
them, for the high temperatures, in an 
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oven provided with the means of regu- 
lating the heat, and for the low tempera- 
tures, in an ice chamber. 


The Life of Archbishop Browne, and the 
Life of Bishop Bedell. 18mo. pp. 72.— 
George Browne, the subject of the former 
of these biographies, was the first pro- 
testant bishop in Ireland, and the memoir 
furnishes some curious details concerning 
the obstacles which the Reformation had 
to encounter in that country. He is also 
remarkable for a sermon preached in 1551, 
in which he mentions ‘‘a new fraternity 
of late springing up, who call themselves 
Jesuits ’’ (p. 17), and takes a survey of 
their career, prosperity, and suppression, 
which has proved almost prophetic. The 
second memoir is the Life of Bishop 
Bedell, abridged from Burnet. Few pieces 
of biography are more valuable for ex- 
ample, or more interesting for incident, 
than this account of an English bishop, 
to whose memory honours were rendered 
by the Irish at his burial. 


The Life of the Rev. John Brown of 
Haddington. 18mo. pp. 72.—This little 
volume might rather have been entitled 
‘* Some passages in the life,’’ as it is not 
a continuous memoir, but is chiefly oc- 
cupied with ‘Mr. Brown’s character, and 
the account of his death, which occurred 
in 1787. The character is one from 
which ministers of religion, in every com- 
munion, may submit tolearn. We would 
refer particularly to an anecdote at p. 23, 
which exhibits a remarkable combination 
of faithfulness and judgment. Hearing 
with pain a Highland gentleman frequently 
swearing in a ferry-boat, he forbore to say 
anything at the time, for fear of irritating 
him, but took an opportunity after landing 
of remonstrating with him privately. The 
gentleman thanked him for the reproof, 
and promised to attend to it, but added, 
‘‘Tf you had said this in the boat, I be- 
lieve I should have run you through.’’ 
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UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 

June 8. The trustees of the Eldon 
Scholarship have elected John Conington, 
B.A. Fellow of University college, to be 
the Eldon Scholar for the ensuing three 
years, in the room of Mr. Lingen, of 
Balliol, whose term had expired. Mr. 
Conington obtained the Ireland Scholar- 
ship in 1844, and the Hertford Latin 
Scholarship in the same year. He gained 
the First Class in Classics in 1846, the 


prize for Latin Verse 1847, and the Eng- 
lish Essay in 1848. 

June 9. The prize for the Ellerton 
Theological Essayis awarded to Stephen 
Edwardes, B.A. late Post-master of Mer- 
ton. 

June 12. A Convocation was holden for 
electing a Professor of Anglo-Saxon on 
the Foundation of Dr. Rawlinson, in the 
room of Mr. Buckley, Fellow of Brasenose 
college, whose period of office had expired. 





1849. } 


The candidates were the Rev. John Earle, 
M.A. Fellow of Oriel, and the Rev. Henry 
Wilkins Norman, M.A. Fellow of New 
college. The former was chosen, having 
142 votes, and the latter 78. 

June 13. The annual prizes were decided 
as follows :— 

Latin Verse.—‘‘ Etruscorum Sepulchra 
nuper reperta.”—Alexander John Wallace, 
late Commoner of Trinity college, now 
Post-master of Merton college. 

English Essay.—‘‘ Literature and Sci- 
ence, compared in their effects upon a 
nation.’”’—Edward St. John Parry, B.A. 
Balliol college. 

Latin Essay.—‘‘ Queenam fuerit Platonis 
Idea in Politia sua conscribenda ?”—John 
Conington, B.A. Fellow of University col- 
lege, formerly Demy of Magdalen college. 

Newdigate English Verse.— Not awarded. 

Mrs. Denyer’s Theological Prize (sub- 
ject, ‘* On Original, or Birth Sin,’’) has 
been awarded to the Rev. Edward Wal- 
ford, M.A. of Balliol college. Mr. Wal- 
ford gained one of Mrs. Denyer’s prizes last 
year, and the prize for Latin Verse in 1843, 

June 14. A Convocation was holden 
for electing a Prelector of Logic, in the 
room of Mr. Michell, Vice-Principal of 
Magdalen hall, whose period of office had 
expired. The candidates were the Rev. 
Henry Wall, M.A. Fellow of Balliol and 
Vice-Principal of St. Alban hall; the 
Rev. William Thompson, M.A. Fellow of 
Queen’s ; and the Rev. Henry Longueville 
Mansell, M.A. Fellow of St. John’s. 
After a very severe contest, the numbers 
were—For Mr. Wall, 291; Mr. Mansel, 
258 ; Mr. Thompson, 192. 

The Commemoration took place in the 
week beginning on Sunday June 17, when 
the University Sermon was preached at 
Christ Church by the Rev. Dr. Pusey ; 
sermons in the morning and evening at 
Carfax church by the Rev. Hugh Mc 
Neile, D.D. on behalf of the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society ; and the Right Rev. 
George Smith, Bishop of Victoria, preached 
in St. Peter’s in the East in aid of his 
missionary plans in China. On Tuesday 
the anniversary sermon for the Radcliffe 
Infirmary was preached at St. Mary’s by 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Lincoln, late 
Fellow of New college. The show of the 
Oxfordshire Horticultural Society took 
place on this and the following day in 
Magdalen college Grove.—At two o’clock 
an Exercise composed by Sir Frederick 
Ouseley, Bart. for the degree of Bachelor 
of Music, was performed in New college 
Hall, before a crowded audience.—A meet- 
ing of several of the Heads of Houses and 
Graduate members was the same day held 
in the Theatre to consider the propriety 
of forming a General Museum for the 
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University, with distinct apartments and 
lecture rooms, pursuant to the vote of 
Convocation on the recently enacted sta- 
tute, which provides that a School of Na- 
tural Science be established in connection 
with the system of education pursued at 
the University. The Rev. the Vice- 
Chancellor introduced the subject, and 
various resolutions to carry it out were 
recommended to the meeting in speeches 
from the Master of Pembroke, Dr. Dau- 
beny, Mr. Baden Powell, the Rev. W. 
Sewell, and others.—At the Commemo- 
ration, which took place on Thursday the 
2lst, the following gentlemen were pre- 
sented for the Hon. degree of D.C.L. :— 
the Hon. Mr. Bancroft, the American 
minister ; James Heywood Markland, esq. 
F.R.S. formerly Director of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and during the greater 
part of his life an active member of the 
two societies for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge and for the Propagatiou of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts; and Capt. 
Fletcher Hayes, of the Indian army, and 
gentleman commoner of Magdalen hall; 
and to ad eundem degrees, George 
Matcham, esq. D.C.L. of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge; and the Rev. Philip 
Freeman, M.A. of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge. The Public Orator delivered 
the Creweian Oration, and the Latin and 
English Essays and Latin Poem were 
read by their respective authors. 

June 20. The vacant Hebrew scholar- 
ship, on the Pusey and Ellerton founda- 
tion, was awarded to Mr. William Wright, 
Andrews’ Law Exhibitioner, and Com- 
moner of St. John’s college. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

May 24. To the vaeant Tyrwhitt Scho- 
larships were elected—F’. B. D. Ramadge, 
B.A. Caius college; and C. A. Stuart, 
B.A. St. John’s college. 

May 30. Sir William Browne’s medals 
have been adjudged as follows :—For 
Greek Ode—J. D. Williams, Trinity col- 
lege. For Latin Ode—D’ Arcy W. Thomp- 
son, Pembroke college. For Epigrams— 
J. D. Williams, Trinity college. 

Andrew Amos, esq. M.A. formerly Fel- 
low of Trinity college, has been unani- 
mously selected as the successor of the 
late lamented Professor Starkie, in the 
Downing Professorship of the Laws of 
England. 

June 7. 


The medal given annually 
by the Marquess Camden, for the best 
exercise in Latin hexameter verse, has 
been awarded to W. Owen, of St. John’s 


Subject: 
** Coorta est 
Seditio, seevitque animis iguobile vulgus,’? 


college. 
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The Porson prize, for the best transla- 
tion into Greek verse, has been adjudged 
to F. Kewley, of St. John’s college. Sub- 
ject : Shakspere, Julius Cesar, act i. sc. 1. 

“ Mar.—Wherefore rejoice,”’ 
to the words 

‘* Most exalted shore of all.”’ 


The Members’ Prizes for prose compo- 
sition :— 

Bachelors.—‘‘ Baconus an Newtonus in 
Philosophia felicime elaboraverit, scriptis 
eorum inter se collatis, querendum est.”— 
1. B. F. Westcott, Trinity college. 2. Not 
adjudged. 

Undergraduates.—‘ Cari sunt parentes, 
cari liberi, propinqui, familiares; sed 
omnes omnium caritates patria una com- 
plexa est.”—1. E. H. Perowne, Corpus 
college. 





ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE, 
CANTERBURY. 

The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge have granted 2,000/. towards 
the endowment of St. Augustine’s Mis- 
sionary college, Canterbury, and 2,000/. 
to be applied towards the support of two 
students in that institution. The latter 
sum will be invested in separate trusts, 
the interest or dividends being applied to 
the object in view under such regulations 
and conditions as, on the recommendation 
of the standing committee, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury shall from time to time 
sanction. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 28. Atthe Anniversary Meeting, 
W. J. Hamilton, esq. the retiring Pre- 
sident, was in the chair. The report of 
the Council, under the head of finances, 
contained an expression of regret that 
they had been obliged to order the sale 
of a small portion of their funded pro- 
perty, in order to liquidate all debts. 
The Society consisted of 670 members, a 
large proportion of whom were, however, 
life compounders. Owing to the difficulty 
experienced in the collection of arrears, a 
more stringent rule than that at present 
in action was adopted. During the past 
year upwards of 150/. had been expended 
in improving the library, including the 
large collection of maps and charts. The 
accessions to the library during the past 
year amounted to 194 books and pamplets, 
272 sheets of maps and charts, 8 atlases, 
and 1 planisphere. Many of these presents 
are from the Governments of various 
countries, and are of great value, par- 
ticularly those illustrative of Captain 
Wilkes’s Exploring Expedition, and the 
important Coast Survey of the United 


States, presented by the government of 
the same. The Council had, during the 
past year, made various grants of books 
and instruments to travellers, and en- 
tertained hopes of receiving a favourable 
reply from Government to their appli- 
cation for apartments in which to preserve 
and render useful the property placed 
under their care. The gold medals were 
awarded to A. H. Layard, esq. D.C.L. 
and to Baron C. von Hiigel, the Aus- 
trian traveller. In the absence of the 
former (at present at Constantinople) the 
founder’s gold medal was received by his 
uncle and adopted father, B. Austen, esq. 
for Dr. Layard’s important contributions 
to Asiatic geography, published in the 
‘* Journal of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety ;’’ for his interesting researches in 
Mesopotamia ; as well as for the valuable 
works in which he has recorded his dis- 
covery of the remains of Nineveh, and 
described the relics of Assyrian art. The 
Patron’s or Victoria medal was received 
by Sir R. I. Murchison, in the absence of 
Baron von Higel, for his enterprising and 
successful exploration of Cashmere and the 
surrounding countries, as communicated 
to the public in his work entitied ‘* Kash- 
mir und das Reich der Siek,’’ and also 
for the zeal and ability with which he 
formed those collections of plants and 
animals in Australia, as wellas in Upper 
India, which have enriched European Mu- 
seums, and particularly those of Vienna. 

The annual address of the President 
upon the progress of Geography during 
the present year was next read, and desired 
to be printed in the Journai of the Society. 
The Anniversary Dinner was celebrated 
at the Thatched House Tavern, the newly 
elected President, Capt. W. H. Smyth, 
R.N. in the chair. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

May 12. The Earl of Ellesmere, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. The annual report 
of the Council commenced with a state- 
ment of the losses which the Society had 
sustained from death amongst its members 
in the course of the last year; and gave 
succinct biographical notices of some of 
the most distinguished. Of these, the 
Earl of Auckland, the late President of 
the Society, held the first place. The 
zealous and active support which the late 
Sir Alexander Johnston, Vice-President, 
and chairman of the committee of cor- 
respondence, had given to the Society for 
a long series of years, was gratefullly 
commemorated. By the decease of Mr. 
J. Alexander, the treasurer, the Society 
had lost one of its most munificent sup- 
porters. J, R, Steuart, esq. known for 
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his numismatic researches—and M. Ferrao 
de Castelbranco, a patron of Oriental 
research, were also mentioned. The re- 
port then noticed the donation by Sir G. 
Staunton of a cast of the Nineveh Obelisk 
brought home by Mr. Layard, and gave a 
brief account of the progress made in 
Babylonian and Assyrian investigations— 
expressing a confident hope that the 
labours of Major Rawlinson would in the 
course of the year enable us to read these 
relics of the earliest times. A conti- 
nuation of the Major’s Vocabulary of the 
Persepolitan language on the so-called 
Median cuneiform inscriptions was ex- 
pected. Some valuable donations to the 
library, from J. Romer, esq. Sir C. Wade 
and Baron Hiigel, consisting principally 
of Oriental MSS. were noticed. The 
report next referred to an edition of a 
code of laws in the Pali language, which 
was preparing for the press by Dr. Rost, 
under the auspices and at the expense of 
the President of the Society ; and gave a 
short account of the work and its contents. 

The Report of the Oriental Translation 
Fund noticed the publication of ‘‘ The 
Apostolic Constitutions or Canons of the 
Apostles,’ in Coptic, with a translation 
into English by Dr. Tattam ; and stated 
that an offer had been accepted from the 
Rev. W. Cureton of a translation of a work 
to be entitied ‘* Analecta Biographica Sy- 
riacé,”’ or ‘* Lives of Eminent Bishops 
and Othe s;"’ illustrative of the history 
of the Church in the East during the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries. The 
fifth volume of ‘‘ Haji Khalfe Lexicon 
Encyclopedicum et Biographicum,’’ by 
Prof. Fliigel, is advancing, and the pub- 
lication of it may be expected in the course 
of the year. 

The Oriental Texts Fund Report stated 
thet more had been done during the last 
year in completing works already begun 
than in bringing out new ones. The new 
undertakings are chiefly in Persian. Mr. 
Morley is engaged on an edition of Bai- 
haki’s rare and valuable history of Sultan 
Musaud of Ghazni. Prof. Falconer is 
proceeding with his editions of the poems 
composing the Khamseh of Jani,—as 
also with the Nigaristén, or ‘‘ Picture 
Gallery *’ of Juwaini. An edition of a 
rare Persian work, the ‘*‘ Makamat-i-Ha- 
midi,” is proposed by Mr. Bland; and 
the same gentleman has also undertaken 
the Diwan of the Turkish poet Baki,— 
thus making a beginning towards removing 
the reproach upon English scholars of 
having neglected the polished language of 
Turkey. 

A ballot was held for the officers and 
council for the ensuing year, when the 
officers were all declared re-elected— and 


the following gentlemen were chosen into 
council in the place of those retiring by 
rotation :—S. Ball, esq. N. Bland, esq. 
Major-Gen. Briggs, J. Fergusson, esq. 
J. M. Macleod, esq. Major J. A. Moore, 
Sir W. Morison, and W. S. W. Vaux, esq. 





ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 9. At the anniversary meeting, 
Sir John Herschel, the President, took 
the chair; and, in so doing, acknowledged 
the present recently made by Miss Baily, 
of the bust of their late President, Francis 
Baily, esq. It is the work of Mr. Edw. 
Hodges Baily, R.A. 

The annual report, after giving a satis- 
factory account of the state ofthe Society, 
proceeded to the obituaries of deceased 
Fellows, among whom Mr. T. G. Taylor, 
late astronomer of Madras, and the cele- 
brated discoverer of comets, De Vico, 
were astronomically the most important. 
The medal was conferred on Mr. Lassell 
of Liverpool, who, in the words of the 
Council,—having cast his own mirror, 
polished it by machinery of his own con- 
trivance, mounted it equatorially in his 
own fashion, and placed it in an obser- 
vatory of his own engineering,—with this 
instrument discovered the satellite of Nep- 
tune, the eighth satellite of Saturn, and 
re-observed the satellites of Uranus. ‘A 
private man of no large means, in a bad 
climate and with little leisure, he has an- 
ticipated, or rivalled, by the work of his 
hands, the contrivance of his own brain, 
and the outlay of his own pocket, the 
magnificent refractors with which the 
Emperor of Russia and the citizens of 
Boston have endowed the Observatories 
of Pulkowa and the Western Cambridge.” 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year :—President, G. B. Airy, 
esq.—Vice- Presidents, J. C. Adams, esq. 
E. Riddle, esq. Rev. R. Sheepshanks, 
Lieutenant W. Stratford.—Treasurer, G. 
Bishop, esq.—Secretaries, A. De Morgan, 
esq. Capt. R. H. Manners, R.N.—Foreign 
Secretary, J. R. Hind, esq.—Council, G. 
Dollond, esq. Rev. G. Fisher, Sir J. F. 
W. Herschel, Dr. J. Lee, Rev. R. Main, 
C. May, esq. Lieut. H. Raper, R.N., Dr. 
Rutherford, Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N. 
and J. W. Woollgar, esq. 





THE PERCY SOCIETY. 

The ninth annual meeting of this society 
was held on the Ist of May. 

The Report of the Council speaks of 
the continued prosperity of the Society, 
and the interest taken in its publications. 
An accession of more than thirty members 
is stated to have more than counterbalanced 
the loss by deaths and withdrawals. Its 
means, however, are necessarily limited, as 
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the total receipts, from all sources, have 
been only 176/. 

The numerous avocations of Mr. Wright 
during the past year have hitherto pre- 
vented the completion of his edition of 
Chaucer, but it is expected that the third 
and last volume will be ready for delivery 
to the members during the ensuing year. 

The publications during the past year 
have been, 

. 1. The Autobiography of Mary Countess 
of Warwick. Edited by T. C. Croker, esq. 

2. Festive Songs of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries. Edited by W. 
Sandys, esq. F.S.A. 

3. Westward for Smelts, written by 
Kinde Kit of Kingstone, 1620. An early 
and curious collection of tales, several 
of which have been employed by our early 
dramatists in the construction of their 
plots. Edited by J. O. Halliwell, esq. 

4. Popular English Histories. Edited 
by J. O. Halliwell, esq. 

5. Beleeve as you List, a lost Play, by 
Massinger. Edited from the Original 
Manuscript, by Thomas Crofton Croker, 
esq. F.S.A. M.R.LA. 

6. Satirical Songs and Poems on Cos- 
tume: from the thirteenth to the nine- 
teenth century. Edited by F. W. Fairholt, 
esq. F.S.A. 

The places of the three members retiring 
from the Council were filled with the 
names of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
Bart. Richard John Smith, esq. and the 
Rev. J. Reynell Wreford; and for Auditors 
were elected John Croomes, esq. W. D. 
Haggard, esq. F.S.A. and W. Wansey, 
esq. F.S.A. 


MR. LYTE’S LIBRARY. 

Messrs. Southgate and Barrett are 
about to bring to public sale the very 
large Library collected chiefly on the con- 
tinent by the Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, 
author of ‘‘The Spirit of the Psalms’’ 
and other works, and since increased by 
his son the late J. W. M. Lyte, esq. It 
is particularly rich in theological litera- 
ture ; also in works on astrology, alchemy, 
and witchcraft; in romances and old 
poetry ; and it contains many rare articles 
in English, Irish, and Scotish history. In 
the sale of this collection the auctioneers 
are about to return to the old practice of 
evening sales. The sale will take place on 
eighteen evenings, from the 4th to the 
26th of July inclusive. 





EAST-AFRICAN EXPEDITION. 

We regret to hear that the exploratory 
expedition undertaken by Dr. Biallo- 
blotzky in East Africa (of which several 
notices have from time to time appeared 
in our pages,) has been relinquished, in 
consequence of not receiving the support 
which was anticipated from the political 
agents resident on the coast. Under these 
circumstances Dr. Beke (who has super- 
intended the arrangements at home) re- 
marks that it is some consolation to know 
that the Church Missionaries are actively 
engaged in exploring the interior of the 
country, and from their exertions we may 
expect to see, ere long, the solution of the 
great geographical problem—the position 
of the sources of the Nile, which it was 
hoped that Dr. Bialloblotzky would have 
had the good fortune to accomplish. 





FINE 


CARTOONS OF RAFFAELE. 

At a late meeting of the committee of 
the Royal Irish Art Union, Mr. Blacker 
announced that a munificent donation had 
just been made to Dublin, being no less 
than two cartoons of Raffaele. The 
subjects are, ‘‘St. Peter and St. John 
Healing the Lame Man at the Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple,’’ and ‘* Elymas, the 
Sorcerer, Struck Blind.’’ Early in 1847, 
Mr. Blacker had some correspondence 
with Mr. Nicolay, of Oxford-square, 
London, when getting up an exhibition 
of works of ancient masters for relief of 
the then general distress. He recently 
received a letter from Mrs. Nicolay, saying 
that she was but carrying out the wishes 
of her late husband in asking him, Mr. 
Blacker, to take charge of two cartoons of 
Raffaele, which he was desirous should be 


ARTS. 


presented for the formation of a per- 
manent gallery of art in Dublin. Mrs, 
Nicolay, as an Irishwoman, felt peculiar, 
although mournful pleasure in carrying his 
wishes into effect. These specimens of 
the Italian school of art were picked up 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds during his tour 
in the Low Countries, in one of the towns 
where they had been originally sent for 
the purpose of manufacture into tapestry. 
At Sir Joshua’s death, and at the sub- 
sequent sale of his effects, they passed with 
one intermediate hand into the possession 
of Mr. Nicolay. It is proposed to as- 
semble an exhibition of old masters in 
connection with the newly-arrived car- 
toons, the proceeds to form a reserve fund 
for a permauent public gallery and study- 
ing school. 
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PANORAMA OF KASHMIR. 

The view of Paris lately exhibiting at 
Mr. Burford’s Panorama, has now given 
place to one of a different character, re- 
presenting the Valley of Kashmir. The 
scene is well suited to this style of paint- 
ing, an extensive valley watered on one 
side by the river Jylum, which rivals in 
its windings the “links of Forth,’’ and on 
the other by the city lake, studded with 
islands and floating gardens, and in- 
closing the city crowned with mosques and 
minarets, and interspersed with trees and 
water. The lofty mountains which sur- 
round the valley are a part of the Him- 
malayan range, the summits of many of 
which are clothed with snow. In the 
foreground is an interesting group of 
figures, comprising the travellers, Drs. 
Wolff and Henderson, Baron Carl von 
Hugel and M. Vigne, by whom the view 
was taken, — Lord Elphinstone, Lord 
Arthur Hay, and the Hon. C. S. Har- 
dinge, and a host of native princes. 





A few small-sized and rather choice 
pictures, sufficient to cover the wall of a 
common sitting-room, recently sold by 
Messrs. Christie and Manson, belonged to 
the late Mr. Charles Brind, and have 
often been seen at the yearly Exhibitions 
of the Old Masters at the British Insti- 
tution. A good small Hobbema—lighter 
in effect than is usual with this master— 
sold for 430 guineas ; a small second-rate 
Wouvermans, ‘“‘ A Hawking Party,’’ No. 
467 of Smith’s Catalogue, brought 3302. 
15s. ; a Ruysdael, ‘‘ The Overshot Mill,’’ 
realised 280 guineas; and a still better 

icture by the same master, ‘‘ A Heath 
Beene,” 385 guineas. This ‘ Heath 
Scene ’’ deserves to be studied because of 
the marvellous Rembrandt-like manner in 
which so much is made from so very little : 


ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

March 8. J. P. Collier, esq. Treas. in 
the Chair. 

A communication from the Treasurer 
was read, addressed to Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, Director, on the Charge of the 
Ordinary and Extraordinary Service of the 
English Navy in the middle of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth ; with a letter and re- 
port from Sir John Hawkins to Sir Walter 
Mildmay, on the subject of the needless 
expenditure of public money in 1583. 
From this document, it appears that the 
keeping and maintenance of her Majesty’s 
ships in harbour cost yearly 5,714/. The 
extraordinary payments for carpentry 
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the subject is nothing, the execution every- 
thing.— Atheneum. 





A beautiful portrait of the Countess of 
Blessington, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
has been sold among her effects at Gore 
House to the Marquess of Hertford, for 
420 guineas. Lawrence received perhaps 
eighty or one hundred guineas for it: the 
price is therefore large compared with the 
original payment—but it is worth the 
money. A clever portrait of Mrs. Inch 
bald, also by Sir T. Lawrence, was bought 
by Mr. Birch of Tipton for 48/. 6s. Count 
D’Orsay’s portrait of the Duke of Wel- 
lington (with too many marks of senility 
about it) was sold to Lord Normanton for 
180 guineas. The portrait of a spaniel, 
by Edwin Landseer, brought 157/. 10s., 
and a sketch of Miss Power by the same 
artist, 572. 10s. The engravings after 
Edwin Landseer — chiefly presentation 
proofs—sold at prices much in advance of 
those at which they were published.— 
Atheneum. 


Mr. Labouchere (and few recent col- 
lectors have been more judicious in their 
purchases of works of art) has just added 
to his collection a marble bust of Oliver 
Cromwell, by Edward Pierce. Pierce was 
a statuary of the time of Charles II. and 
his father was a painter. It is not likely 
that Cromwell sat to him—but Pierce 
might have seen Cromwell, and his bust, 
there is every reason to believe, was made 
from the best received representations of 
the great Protector. It is curious that 
this important bust has been lost sight of 
for more than a century. Walpole men- 
tions that it was sold at an auction in 
1714, but it is clear from what he says 
that he had never seen it.—Atheneum. 
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only, upon an average of five years from 
1573 to 1579, cost 3,2312. 

Sir Henry Ellis communicated from the 
Cottonian MSS. a letter of John Clerk, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, to Secretary 
Cromwell, in behalf of master Claxton, 
one of his chaplains, who was charged 
with neglecting to pray for King Henry 
VIII. his Queen, and the Princess, in the 
celebration of divine service; probably 
written about 1536. It contains a warm 
eulogium upon Master Claxton. The letter 
is now printed in the Society’s Minutes, 

March 15. Mr. Collier in the chair, 

Thomas Windus, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
two Medallions ; one was of the head of a 
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slave in alabaster and verde antique, stated 
by him to have come from the baths of 
Nero; the other, a bust of Minerva in 
serpentino antico, stated by Mr. Windus 
to have been found at Athens. 

Benjamin Williams, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
various Roman Antiquities recently found 
in a field near Takeley Church, in Essex ; 
consisting of a glass bottle of a faint green 
colour, about eight inches high, at present 
the property of Thomas Cocks, esq. of 
Hatfield Broad Oak ; a glass basin of si- 
milar material ; two patere of red ware, 
one bearing the maker’s name of Pontius ; 
an unbaked urn of blue clay ; two cups of 
the same material ; and three copper coins 
of Vespasian. They were found disposed 
in a wooden box, about two feet long, and 
one foot deep, which fell to pieces on ex- 

sure to the air. It was secured by a 

rass hasp and fastening, which Mr. Wil- 
liams forwarded for exhibiton, together 
with a plan of the disposition of the arti- 
cles in the box. A bottle, similar in size 
and material, but square, was found by 
Lord Maynard whilst searching the Bart- 
low Hills ; and was destroyed about twelve 
months ago by the fire at his lordship’s 
seat. 

John Adey Repton, esq. F.S.A. exhi- 
bited drawings of two pieces of Ancient 
Tapestry in his possession, one in outline, 
the other coloured, judged from the cos- 
tume to be about the date of 1500. The 
figures have the duckbill shoes, which 
may be found as early as the reign of 
Henry VII. and which superseded the 
poularde of from Edward I. to Henry VI. 

The Secretary then read a portion of a 
paper entitled, Observations on the Trial 
and Death of William Earl of Gowrie, 
A.D. 1584, and on their connection with 
the Gowrie Conspiracy, a.p. 1600, by 
John Bruce, esq. F.S.A. 

March 22. Viscount Mahon, President, 
in the chair. 

The President announced that he had 
nominated John Payne Collier, esq. to be 
of the four Vice-Presidents, in the place 
of Mr. Stapleton. 

Thomas Hughes, esq. B.A. of Oriel 
College, Oxford, and Mr. Charles Read, 
of Bolt Court, Fleet Street, were elected 
Fellows. 

Thomas Windus, esq. F.S.A. exhibited a 
small bust, the head black, called Scipio 
Africanus. 

Three short Letters were read, the first 
from Benjamin Williams, esq. the second 
from J. L. Stoddart, esq. the third from 
Jabez Allies, esq. upon the signification 
and various use of the term ‘‘ Cold Har- 
bour ;’’ upon the different and dissimilar 
situations in which the name occurs ; and 
that harbour sometimes means an inn, 


Mr. Williams, on looking at the different 
passages in Luyamon where the word 
herebe3a or herberwe occurs, cousiders Dr. 
Bosworth’s interpretation of its meaning, 
‘¢ a station where the army rested on its 
march,’’ to be borne out, although the 
word was also used for an inn or dwelling : 
he also remarks that the word cau is de- 
scribed as a dwelling in the voluminous 
Celtic dictionary published by Frofessor 
Bullet at Besancon in 1754-60 ; and caula, 
as a barrack, cabin, hut, park, stable, &c. 
Mr. Allies shows that the term ‘‘ cold”’ 
is a very common prefix to names in Wor- 
cestershire ; and Mr. Stoddart thinks that 
so derogatory an adjective as cold, in its 
usual signification, could hardly have been 
applied to some hundreds of places un- 
like each other. He therefore suggests 
that in olden times the derivation may 
have been holde-herbergh, meaning fidum 
hospitium. In the English of Chaucer, 
herberwe implied sometimes an inn, some- 
times a shelter. 

A further portion of Mr. Bruce’s paper 
was then read. 

March 29. The President in the chair. 

Thomas Hordern Whitaker, esq. of the 
Holme, Lancashire, was elected a Fellow 
of this Society. 

Sir Fortunatus Dwarris, as one of the 
Auditors, reported the accounts of the 
Society for the year ending Dec. 25, 1848, 
from whichit appeared that the total receipts 
of the Society (including last year’s balance 
of 3471.) were 1771/. 12s. 9d. arising 
from Subscriptions, 755/. @s.; Admis- 
sions and Compositions of New Members, 
344/. 6s. 8d.; Sale of Books and Prints, 
1712. 10s. 5d. ; Sale of Duplicate Books, 
4l. 15s. 6d.; Dividends, 148/. 10s. 10d. 
Expenditure: To Artists and in Publica- 
tions of the Society, 263/. 5s. 6d. ; Sala- 
ries, 332/. 14s. 4d.; Taxes, 30/. 1s. 11d.; 
Miscellaneous expenses, 354/. 38. 61. ; 
Balance in the Treasurer’s hands, 8917, 
7s. 6d. 

April 19. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The Rev. William Henry Jones, of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, incumbent of Saint 
James, Curtain-road, was elected a Fellow 
of the Society. 

The Rev. Christopher Earle, of Hard- 
wick, near Aylesbury, exhibited to the 
Society a Monile or Necklace of Gold, 
with three bulle suspended, said to have 
been discovered in a tomb in Etruria. 

John Yonge Akerman, esq. Sec. by per- 
mission of William Selby Lowndes, esq, 
of Whaddon Hall, exhibited six specimens 
of the gold British Coins recently disco- 
vered on Whaddon Chase, co. Bucking- 
ham. They are appareatly rude and de- 
generate imitations of the gold coins of 
Cunobeline. A portionof them are stamped 
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on one side only, and none are inscribed. 
A further account of these coins was 
promised by Mr. Akerman for a future 
meeting. 

A letter from Charles Roach Smith, esq. 
F.S.A. was read, accompanied by the ex- 
hibition of a series of coloured drawings, 
by Mr. Penrice, of some of the groups of 
Roman sepulchral urns and vessels recently 
discovered on the property of Mr. John Tay- 
lor, junior, at West Lodge, near Colches- 
ter,and now deposited by him inthe museum 
of local antiquities in that town. These 
drawings showed the arrangement of the 
various deposits as discovered, including 
two cists or tombs constructed of tiles. 
Only a few coins (in second brass) were 
found by Mr. Taylor, the latest of which 
was of Hadrian. Mr. Roach Smith stated 
that Mr. Taylor’s grounds occupy part of 
the site of the Roman cemetery, which 
flanked, on either side, the road from 
Colonia to Londinium. 

A note was communicated by Mr. Aker- 
man, suggesting that the representation 
given by Bartoli, in his Antiqui Sepoleri, 
of a tomb having a shaft seventeen yards 
deep, which was found at the eastern base 
of the Aventine Mount in 1692, confirmed 
the opinion suggested by Dr. Diamond in 
the Archeologia, that the Roman pits 
found at Ewell, Winchester, and elsewhere, 
were also sepulchral. 

The reading of Mr. Bruce's paper on 
the Trial and Death of William Ear] of 
Gowrie, A.D. 1584, and their connexion 
with the subsequent Gowrie conspiracy, 
a.D. 1600, was then concluded. The 
writer pointed out that in King James’s 
statement of the event commonly called 
the Gowrie conspiracy, and also in John- 
stone’s MS. History, relied upon as an 
authority by Mr. Tytler, in Henderson’s 
deposition, and in the letters of Logan of 
Restalrig, it is asserted that revenge for 
the death of William Earl of Gowrie was 
one of the motives of the Gowrie conspi- 
rators.. The object of the present paper 
was to inquire whether there were any cir- 
cumstances connected with the death of 
William Earl of Gowrie which could pos- 
sibly have kept alive, in the minds of his 
descendants, a feeling of hatred and a de- 
sire of revenge against their sovereign for 
a period of sixteen years. Mr. Bruce 
considered the political position of the 
family of Ruthven from the time of the 
murder of Rizzio, in 1566, down to 1584, 
He delineated the condition of Scotland 
first, anterior to the Raid of Ruthven, 
under the domination of the king’s fa- 
vourites Lennox and Arran, and subse- 
quently under the grievous tyranny of 
Arran alone. Upon Arran’s acquisition 
of power in 1583 William Earl of Gowrie, 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXII. 
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although previously pardoned for his share 
in the Raid of Ruthven by the king per- 
sonally, made a further submission and 
obtained another pardon. Being still “ put 
at,’? and vexed in every possible way by 
the upstart insolence of Arran, he pro- 
cured leave to quit the country. He re- 
paired to Dundee in order to embark. 
Whilst there, he learned that his old com- 
panions in the Raid of Ruthven were about 
to make a fresh attempt to free their 
country from the domination of Arran, 
Gowrie secretly communicated with them; 
he agreed to join the plot, and a day was 
fixed for a rising. In the meantime Arran 
took alarm at Gowrie’s delay, and sent 
his brother Colonel William Stewart to 
Dundee, with one hundred men, to arrest 
Gowrie. After some hours’ resistance 
Gowrie was captured, and brought to 
Edinburgh as a prisoner. The capture 
of Gowrie was the defeat of the plot. His 
friends assembled at Stirling and obtained 
possession of the castle, but after a few 
days were obliged to relinquish their at- 
tempt and fly into England. These cir- 
cumstances were minutely related and 
illustrated in the present essay, from the 
unpublished correspondence of the Eng- 
lish ambassadors of the time. Gowrie was 
taken to Stirling for trial. He was urged 
to confess. He refused. Again and again 
Arran and some other noblemen of his 
party waited upon Gowrie, and importuned 
him to save his life by revealing his know- 
ledge of the plot. After reiterated per- 
suasion, and upon their solemn promise 
that the king agreed to grant him a pardon 
if he would make a written statement of 
what he knew of the late conspiracy, he 
did so. He was immediately indicted upon 
the facts which he had himself disclosed, 
and being found guilty, was executed at 
eight o’clock in the evening of the same 
day on which he was tried, 4th May, 1584, 
Three unpublished accounts of these trans- 
actions, derived from MSS. in the British 
Museum, were communicated by Mr. 
Bruce. It appeared that Gowrie went to 
the scaffold believing that he had been 
entrapped. He thought that the king had 
really made the alleged promise, and died 
bequeathing his revenge to God. His 
children were brought up in the same 
faith, and even after the lapse of so long 
a period as sixteen years, would not be 
unlikely, as the writer thought, to be 
stimulated by a desire to revenge their 
father’s judicial murder. The writer could 
not, therefore, find anything adverse to the 
credibility of the Gowrie conspiracy, in 
the allegation that revenge for the Earl 
of Gowrie’s death was one of the motives 
of the conspirators. 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 


PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovse or Lorps. 

June 4. Lord Portman moved the 
second reading of the LANDLORD AND 
Tenant Bill which had been carried 
through the House of Commons by Mr. 
Pusey. The noble lord stated that the 
objects of the measure were: first, to ena- 
ble parties of limited interest in the pro- 
perty to enter into agreements with the 
tenant to allow compensation at the con- 
clusion of his term for improvements. 
The second, to improve the law relating 
to emblements; and the third, to allow 
tenants to remove engines, buildings, or 
other fixtures erected’ by them.—Lord 
Beaumont opposed the Bill altogether, as 
absurd in some of its provisions and in- 
jurious in the rest. Their lordships di- 
vided—For the Bill, 9 ; against it, 5. 

June 5. Lord Brougham moved the 
re-commitment of his Bill for the consoli- 
dation and improvement of the BanK- 
RuPptcy Laws, and explained the nature 
of its provisions. In the first place, it 
simplified and extended those acts of 
bankruptcy which made the tradesman 
debtor a bankrupt. In the next place 
there was a very important improvement 
to prevent undue dealings and fraudulent 
preferences. Another improvement was, 
that certain acts of insolvency, which for- 
merly did not make a man a bankrupt, 
would now make him one. The next im- 
ee was in the jurisdiction of the 

ankruptcy Court. He had rejected the 
principle that when a vacancy occurred in 
the metropolis the senior commissioner in 
the provinces was to be promoted to it, 
and left the Lord Chancellor unfettered 
in his appointments, and therefore fully 
responsible for his selection. The same 
principle was observed with regard to the 
registrars. Another improvement was, 
that he abolished the increase of 500. 
given to the chief commissioner, and 3007. 
given to the chief registrar ; and further, 
he proposed to reduce the number of 
commissioners from six to four. The Bill 
passed through Committee, and was re- 
ported without amendments. 

June 11. On the motion of Lord 
Campbell, the Sate oF INCUMBERED 
Estates (Ireland) Bill was read a second 
time, and referred to a select committee. 

June 12. The Bill for repealing the 
NaviGation Laws was read the third 


time without a division.—On the question 
that the Bill do pass, the Bishop of Or- 
Jord, with a view to discouraging the Afri- 
can slave-trade, moved the addition of a 
clause enacting that the privileges con- 
ferred on foreign shipping by the Act shall 
not extend to the ships of Spain, or Brazil, 
until such time as her Majesty shall have 
declared, by orders in council, that the 
governments of Spain and Brazil have re- 
spectively given to her Majesty full satis- 
faction as to the fulfilment of the treaties 
into which they have or shall have entered 
with her Majesty for the suppression of 
the African slave trade.—The clause was 
opposed by Lord Howden, who argued 
that it would be inoperative. Their lord- 
ships divided—For the clause, 9; against 
it, 23.—The Bill then passed. 

June 14. Lord Campbell introduced a 
Bill for the purpose of removing a diffi- 
culty in the case of Smrru O’Brien, who 
had been convicted of high treason, and 
sentenced to death. Upona merciful con- 
sideration of his case, it had been thought 
advisable not to exact the full penalty of 
the law, upon condition of his being trans- 
ported beyond the seas for life. It might 
have been expected that such a boon would 
have been gratefully accepted ; but, on the 
contrary, an objection had been made on 
the part of Smith O’Brien that the Crown 
had no right to exercise the prerogative of 
mercy.—Lord Brougham remarked that 
this was the last act of the preposterous 
vanity in which Smith O’Brien’s treason 
had its origin. He knew when he rejected 
the offer that he would not be taken at his 
word, but he thought he would make a 
flourish in that country so unfortunately 
under the influence of agitation, and pre- 
tend to confront a danger which he knew 
had no existence.—Lord Denman said 
there could be no doubt that the Queen 
had the power of commuting the punish- 
ment of death to transportation in this 
country, and if that power did not extend 
to Ireland there would be no difficulty in 
enacting the present Bill.~The Bill was 
read a first time. 

The Bishop of Oxford moved the third 
reading of his Bill for the Protection 
or Women.—Lord Campbell opposed it 
on the ground that it would not be so 
effective as the common law now was.— 


Their lordships divided—for the Bill, 23 ; 
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against it, 19. The Bill was then read 3° 
and passed, 

June 18. The third reading of the Bill 
introduced by Lord Campéell for convert- 
ing perpetual LeasenoLps in IRELAND 
into freeholds, was opposed by Lord Redes- 
dale, who moved that the Bill should be read 
a second time on that day six months. 
Their lordships divided—For the Bill, 32 ; 
against it, 35. The Bill was then read a 
third time and passed. 

June 19. Lord Brougham brought the 
state of CANADA before the House, and 
moved resolutions condemnatory of the 
Act passed by the Colonial Legislature for 
indemnification of losses sustained in the 
rebellions of 1837 and 1838 (see June, 
p. 641). The House divided—For. the 
motion, 96; against it, 99. 

June 22. Lord Denman moved the 
second reading of the ArrirMATION Bill, 
which had passed the Commons, to allow 
persons who might entertain conscientious 
objections against taking an oath, to make 
an affirmation instead.—Lord Brougham 
and Lord Abinger opposed the Bill. —The 
Earl of Wicklow said the effect of the 
measure would be to abolish oaths alto- 
gether in judicial proceedings, and he 
therefore moved that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. Their 
lordships divided — For the Bill, 10; 
against it, 34. 


Houser or ComMMons. 


May 31. Mr. Slaney observed that, 
some years ago, 10,000/. had been voted 
by Parliament to promote the opening of 
Pusxic Parks in the vicinity of large 
towns, and he wished to know in what 
way that money had been appropriated ? 
—Mr. Hayter said the sum of 10,000/. 
had been voted in 1841 for the purposes 
stated by the hon. Member. Between 
4,000/, and 5,000/. of that money had 
already been appropriated for the purpose 
of promoting the formation of public 
parks, and applications were now before 
the Treasury to the amount of 3,000/, 
The regulations under which these ad- 
vances were made were, that the parties 
applying were to raise a sum at least equal 
in amount to that which they required to 
be advanced. The principal towns which 
had already obtained assistance from the 
grant were Dundee, Arbroath, Manches- 
ter, Portsmouth, and Preston ; and the 
places from which applications were now 
pending were Leicester, Harrogate, Stock- 
port, Sunderland, and Oldham. 

June 4, On the motion for the third 
reading of the Bill for facilitating the SALE 
or Estates 1N IRELAND, Sir L. O’ Brien 
moved that it should, be read a third time 
on that day six months. The House di- 





vided, and the numbers were—for the third 
reading, 117 ; against it, 12; majority for 
the Bill, 105. The Bill was then read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. Hawes moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill for the better government of the 
AUSTRALIAN CoLoniEs; and explained 
the new constitution it was intended to 
grant to these dependencies, which was 
framed on the model of that now existing 
in New South Wales. It consisted of a 
governor and legislative council, of which 
one half of the members were appointed 
by the governor, and the other half elected 
by the people. Port Philip was to be sepa- 
rated from New South Wales, and erected 
into a province to be henceforth called 
Victoria. A constitution would be granted 
to New South Wales, Victoria, Van Die- 
men’s Land, South Australia, and (condi- 
tionally) to Western Australia, until it was 
in a position to defray the expenses of its 
own government. Another great object 
of the Bill was to create a federal union of 
these colonies for certain general purposes. 
It was intended that, having separate and 
independent legislatures, they should be 
empowered to elect certain members to 
form a general assembly. This assembly 
would form a supreme court, which would 
have the regulation and management of 
weights and measures—of the post-office 
within the colonies; would legislate on 
roads, canals, and railways, superintend 
beacons and lighthouses, and would gene- 
rally have the regulation of all matters 
mutually affecting the various colonies. A 
civil list was to be established over which 
the colonial legislature would have con- 
trol, excepting the salaries of the governor 
and the judges, any alteration in which 
would require the sanction of the Crown. 
The Bill would also re-adjust the religious 
revenues of these colonies. By the exist- 
ing Act, a sum of 30,000/. was set aside 
for this purpose. He proposed to retain 
the sum of 28,000/. for New South Wales, 
and to aportion a sum of 6,000/. for Vic- 
toria. In Van Diemen’s Land 14,0v0/. 
or 15,0002. was devoted to a similar pur- 
pose. The measure provided further for 
the creation of municipal bodies, and con- 
tained a provision empowering the colo- 
nists, when they saw fit, to adopt two 
chambers instead of one, or to make such 
other changes in their constitution as might 
not be incompatible with the general ar- 
rangement. 

June 5. Mr. Hume moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill to amend the Nationa 
REPRESENTATION by extending the elect- 
ive franchise so as to include all house- 
holders, by enacting that votes shall be 
taken by ballot, that the duration of par- 
liaments shall not exceed three years, and 
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that the apportionment of representatives 
be rendered more equal to the population. 
—Lord J. Russeli, as regarded the pro- 
portion of members to population, pre- 
ferred the existing arrangement, as giving 
a more varied and a better representation 
of all classes in the country than they 
would have if they had only two sets of 
men in this House, representing two anta- 
gonistic sets of opinions. He believed that 
from time to time they might enlarge the 


. suffrage ; but if, at the present time, the 


whole country was divided into districts, 
and a right to vote was given indiscrimi- 
nately to all men, they would be likely to 
be misled by artful and designing dema- 
gogues.—The House divided : for the mo- 
tion, 82; against it, 268. 

June 6. The second reading of the 1N- 
SOLVENT Members Brut was moved by 
Mr. Moffatt. He stated that it was mainly 
the same as the Bill which had been fully 
discussed in the early part of the Session, 
and rejected at nearly its last stage. The 


alterations were: first, it was proposed 


that members who became insolvent should 
be placed in exactly the same position as 
bankrupt members, thus removing the in- 
vidious distinction between members in 
trade and members not in trade ; secondly, 
he proposed that an insolvent member 
should be re-eligible, provided he obtained 
his discharge from the court, while, by the 
former Bill, he was precluded from re- 
election.—-Sir W. Clay moved that the 
Bill should be read a second time on that 
day six months.—The House divided : for 
the second reading, 55 ; against it, 45. 

The third reading of the AFFIRMATIONS 
BILL was opposed by Mr. Law. The num- 
bers were—for the third reading, 73 ; 
against it, 51. On the question ‘‘ that the 
Bill do pass,’’ Mr. Newdegate renewed 
the opposition, and the House divided : 
for the Bill, 77; against it, 73. 

The second reading of a Bill for facili- 
tating the ENFRANCHISEMENT OF Copy- 
HOLD Estates was moved by Mr. 
Aghonby. Since the appointment of the 
existing commission for the enfranchise- 
ment of copyhold very little property had 
been set free, and it was intended by the 
present Bill to make enfranchisement 
general and compulsory, after a reasonable 
time had been allowed for voluntary com- 
mutation. The Bill as it stood was only 
compulsory upon the landlord, and he 
should think it a great hardship upon the 
poorer tenants to make it compulsory upon 
the tenants also; but if the House chose 
to make it compulsory alike on both par- 
ties, he would, however unwillingly, ac- 
cept the modification.—Mr. Heathcote 
objected that the Bill should be brought in 
on the responsibility of Government, and 





he divided the House. The numbers were 
—for the second reading, 72; against it, 


7. 

June 8. On the motion for going into 
committee on the Bill for the amendment 
of the Poor Law in Ireland, Sir H. W. 
Barron moved an amendment to the effect 
that the property at present rated to the 
support of the poor in Ireland was totally 
inadequate to the purpose, and that it was 
necessary to provide further means in order 
to remove the pressure which was crushing 
the rate-payers in that country.—Sir W. 
Somerville opposed Sir H. Barron’s mo- 
tion as practically going to repeal the poor 
law.—The House divided,—for the original 
motion, 144; against it, 30. 

June 11. On the motion for the third 
reading of the PARLIAMENTARY OATHS 
Bill, the main objeet of which is to admit 
Jews to seats in Parliament, Mr. Law 
moved as an amendment that the Bill 
should be read a third time on that day 
six months. His chief argument was that 
the Jews had been always treated as aliens 
by the law of England.—The House di- 
vided : for the third reading, 272; against 
it, 206. The Bill was then read a third 
time and passed. 

Lord D. C. Stuar/ moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for giving persons sued in 
the Patace Court, Westminster, a right 
of election to be sued in the County Court 
of the district in which they might reside. 
The Palace Court was made an instrument 
of great oppression to the poor. The fees 
charged were ten times the amount of any 
other court.— Leave given. 

June 12. Mr. Cobden moved a resolu- 
tion for the substitution of ARBITRATION 
in lieu of War, in the following terms :— 
“That an humble address be presented to 
her Majesty, praying she will be graciously 
pleased to direct her principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs to enter into 
communication with foreign powers, in- 
viting them to concur in treaties, binding 
the respective parties, in the event of any 
future misunderstanding which cannot be 
arranged by amicable negociation, to refer 
the matter in dispute to the decision of 
arbitrators.’? — Viscount Palmerston re- 
plied to his arguments at considerable 
length, maintaining that the proposal was 
erroneous in principle, and also impracti-~ 
cable, and moved the previous question. 
—The House then divided,—for putting 
a Cobden’s motion, 79; against it, 

June 14. Mr. Herries raised a discus- 
sion upon CaNnapaA, by moving that an 
Address should be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying her to withhold her assent 
to the Indemnification Act of the Canadian 
Legislature.—The debate was adjourned 
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to the following day, when a division took 
place, Ayes 291, Noes 150. 

June 18. Sir G. Grey then moved the 
second reading of a Bill, which passed the 
House of Lords on the previous Friday, 
for removing all doubt as to the right of 
the Crown to commute the sentence of ca- 
pital punishment for Treason in Ireland, 
on the usual condition of transportation 
for life. The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
had mercifully decided to spare the lives 
of Messrs. Smith O’Brien, Meagher, 
M’Manus, and O’Donoghoe, and these 
persons had refused to accept the accom- 
panying condition, urging its illegality.— 
Mr. Napier moved, as an amendment, 
that counsel should be heard against the 
Bill at the bar of the House.—The Aétor- 
ney-General, in resisting the amendment, 
explained the points of doubt. It had 
been contended in Ireland that the statute 
12 Geo. I. c. 8, under which it was pro- 
posed to commute the sentence, referred 
to persons under sentence of death for 
felony, and therefore it was not applicable 
to cases of treason. He showed from au- 
thorities, and even from the statute 25 
Edward ITI. that all treasons were felo- 
nies, though all felonies were not treasons. 
In this case there had been no pardon ; 
but, if there had been the pardon would 
be conditional, and if the condition was re- 
fused the pardon became void. The ar- 
gument that this was an ex post facto law 
was fallacious.—The House divided—For 
the amendment, 31; against it, 178.— 
On the question that the Bill be now read 
a second time—the numbers were, Ayes 
175, Noes 19. 

June 20. The debate adjourned from 
the 4th May on the MarriaGes Bill (see 
June, p. 637) was proceeded with; and 
the House divided—For the second read- 
ing, 177 ; against it, 143. 

June21. Lord Nugent moved for a Se- 
lect Committee—To inquire into the prac- 
ticability of better providing for the main- 
tenance of the indigent Poor of England 
and Wales, by an equal and general ap- 
portionment of the burden of the same.— 
Negatived without a division. 

Mr. G. A. Hamilton moved an address 
to the Crown praying for such a modifica- 
tion of the national system of EpucaTion 
tn IRELAND as would remove the con- 
scientious objections entertained to it by 
many of the clergy and laity of the Estab- 
lished Church; or for assistance to these 
clergymen in promoting scriptural educa- 
tion in Ireland. — The House divided: 
Ayes 102, Noes 162. 

June 22. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer opened his BupGet. Although cir- 
cumstances had occurred to check the 
progress of prosperity, the statement he 
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had to make was, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory. The failure of the potato crop in 
Ireland, the convulsions abroad for more 
than a year, and lastly the blockade of 
northern Europe, had operated injuriously 
on our commerce and revenue. He had 
estimated the revenue (without the corn 
duties, of which no calculation could be 
formed) at 51,550,000/. There had been 
a falling off in several of the ordinary 
items, but still the receipts, including the 
corn duties, amounted to 53,017,732/. The 
expenditure, which considerably exceeded 
the estimate. amounted to 53,287,1107. or 
about 250,000/. over the income. But 
in that were included 389,920/. for Irish 
distress and Canadian emigration, and 
323,787/. the naval excess of the preced- 
ing year. Thus, excluding the extraordi- 
nary and unexpected items of expense, 
the ordinary expenditure was exceeded by 
the revenue, and so far he had kept his 
promise for the last year. The customs, 
including 950,000/. received for corn, re- 
turned 21,170,8597. He estimated, after 
making every allowance for the embar- 
rassed position of commerce, that the cus- 
toms, without the corn duties, would this 
year return 20,200,000/. He took the ex- 
cise at 13,700,000/. being nearly 250,0007, 
less than the amount produced last year. 
The other items of the revenue he treated 
in the same manner, making the estimate 
of the total revenue 52,252,000/. The 
expenditure, which had been already laid 
in detail before the House, and included 
the charge on the consolidated fund, 
31,750,083/.; the navy, including the 
packet service, 7,210,724/.; army and 
commissariat, 6,760,0837; and ordnance, 
2,154,2072. would amount in the whole to 
52,173,000/. If the excesses charged from 
former years were deducted from the ex- 
penditure, the surplus would be 737,000/. 
This year, for the first time, the entire 
expense to be incurred was stated, and if 
the accounts had been made up in the old 
way, the expenditure would appear at 
least half a million less than it is. The 
revenue had improved, on the whole, since 
the commencement of the present financial 
year, and he looked forward with confi- 
dence. There was a great improvement 
in the manufacturing districts, money was 
easy, there was a large reserve of bullion 
in the Bank, and confidence was reviving 
in the commercial world. The Treasury 
was revising all the branches of the public 
service, with a view to secure economy 
and efficiency. By the union of the stamps 
and excise into one board, a saving of 
nearly a quarter of a million had been 
effected, and similar reforms were in pro- 
gress. This was not atime for rash ex- 
periments which might disturb the gradual 
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improvement of the industry of the country. 
Mr. Cobden thought the budget would 
be in some respects satisfactory to the 
country ; but, after all, it was only calcu- 


lated to make both ends meet. A formal 
vote of 3,000,000/. was agreed to, and the 
House resumed. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


The election of the President of the 
Legislative Assembly took place on the 
3lst May, when M. Dupin, the candidate 
of the government and of the moderate 
party, was elected by a majority of 336 
over M. Ledru Rollin, who had 182 votes, 
and Lamoriciére 76. . 

On the 2ad of June a new ministry 
was announced by M. Odillon Barrot in the 
National Assembly, as follows :—M. Odil- 
lon Barrot, Justice ; M. Passy, Finances ; 
M. de Falloux, Public Instruction ; Gene- 
ral Rulhieres, War; M. de Tracy, Marine; 
M. Lacrosse, Public Works. The above 
were all members of the late Cabinet. 
The new miuisters are:—M. Dufaure, 
Interior (vice M. Leon Faucher); M. de 
Tocqueville, Foreign Affairs (vice M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys) ; M. Lanjuinais, Agri- 
culture and Commerce (vice M. Buffet). 

On the 13th of June Paris presented 
once again the aspect of émeufe and rebel- 
lion ; the disturbances originating in a de- 
monstration got up by the Red Republi- 
cans, as a protest against the vote of the 
Assembly on the subject of Rome. Blood- 
shed, however, was avoided. By the close 
of the day the capital was declared ina 
state of siege, and occupied in every quar- 
ter by an army of at least 70,000 men. 
One result of these disturbances has been 
the restoration of General Caangarnier to 
his double command of the National Guard 
and the First Military Divisio:. The So- 
cialist papers have been seized. and several 
of the Red Republican deputies—among 
them, Felix Pyat, Theodore Bac, Forres- 
tier, Etienne Arago, and others, have been 
arrested. Ledru-Rollin escaped, having 
succeeded in crossing the Belgian fron- 
tier near Courtrai. The Moniteur on the 
19th published a decree, signed by the 
President of the Republic, suspending the 
publication of La Peuple, La Republique 
Deémocratique et Social, La Vraie Réepub- 
lique, La Démocratie Pacifique, La Ré- 
forme, and La Tribune. 

At the same time, the cholera almost 
divided public attention with the impend- 
ing perils of revolution. The daily amount 
of deaths were as high as 700. By the 
17th the daily returns had diminished to 
211, and on the 19th were only 103. 


Marshal Bugeaud, Madame Cavaignac, 
the mother of the general and widow of 
the notorious Conventionalist, Madame 
Marrast, wife of the late President of the 
National Assembly, General Donadieu, 
who filled a prominent part in politics 
under Louis XVIII. and Charles X., have 
died of cholera, as have the aged song- 
stress Madame Catalani, and Baron Walls- 
court, an Irish peer. 


ITALY. 


On the 31st May M. Lesseps, the envoy 
of the French republic, had concluded 
with the Roman authorities a convention, 
which he wished Gen. Oudinot to sign ; 
but the latter alleged that military honour 
and his instructions forced him to refuse 
to sign an act which would prevent the 
entry of the French into Rome. The next 
day he threatened the Triumvirate with 
the renewal of hostilities, a threat which 
he carried into execution on the 3rd oi 
June, when the Villa Pamfili, the Church 
of San Pancrazio, and the Villas Corsini 
and Valentini were successively taken. 
The Villa Pamfili was defended by nume- 
rous barricades and 2,000 men. The 
Romans set fire to these positions with 
their mortars, and the French had to 
abandon them, but they were immediately 
retaken. The fighting continued for three 
days with considerable loss of life. Sub- 
sequently, the French general has chiefly 
employed himself in carrying on his siege 
works: and he has now been before the 
city seven weeks without effecting his 
object. After the first and second parallels 
were completed, it was found that, from 
the nature of the ground outside the Porta 
S. Pancrazio, the cannon could not be 
pointed at the base of the walls, but 
served only to clear the bastions, and chip 
the upper stonework. The Romans stand 
to their guns with the greatest spirit. 


GERMANY. 


The last sitting of the German Parlia- 
ment at Frankfort, took place on the 
30th of May. None of the ministers 
were present. A motion that the house 
should withdraw from Frankfort, and 
continue its sittings at Stuttgardt, in 
Wurtemberg, was carried by 71 votes 
against 64. 
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An insurrection having broken out in 
Baden, the Grand Duke took refuge in 
Frankfort on the 26th of May. The in- 
surgents were attacked by the Hessian 
troops, and forced to evacuate the city of 
Worms; and the Prussians have since 
been called in to aid in the suppression of 
the rebellion. By letters of the 23d of 
June it appears that the pacification of 
the Lower Necker is almost completed, 
the Prince of Prussia having beaten the 
insurgents in a pitched battle at Wag- 
hausel. 


HUNGARY. 


Buda was taken by the Hungarians on 
the 20th of May. It appears that the 
Hungarian general, Georgey, advanced 
upon Buda on the 4th of that month, and 
summoned the Austrian officer in com- 
mand of the place to surrender. That 
officer, General Hentzi, refused to capitu- 
late, and bombarded Pesth on the evening 
of the same day. From that time the 
struggle continued until the 20th, on 
which day General Hentzi was killed. 
On the 24th the Hungarians defeated the 
Austrians at Woefsdrunel, a league from 
Presburg; and they have also defeated the 
Russians under General Sass, who lost 
2,000 killed and 20 pieces of cannon. 
The Hungarian army amounts to 396,000 
men. They have 408 pieces of cannon. 
Count Ladislas Teleki, the envoy of the 
Hungarian government to the French 
Republic, has addressed a letter to M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, announcing the depo- 
sition of the House of Hapsburg Lorraine 
by the Hungarian National Assembly, and 
the declaration of independence of Hun- 
gary, with the states attached to it. 


RUSSIA. 


The Russians have again met with 
severe reverses in the Caucasus. The 
Circassians made a sudden attack upon 
the fort of Soudcha, which is principally 
used as a depot for prisoners; they 
slaughtered 3,600 Russians, took an im- 


mense number of prisoners, captured 160 
cannon, and then got off and dispersed 
after doing considerable mischief. 


AMERICA. 


A very serious riot occurred at New 
York on the 10th of May, arising from 
the jealousy with which the friends of 
Forrest, the American tragedian, enter- 
tained the performances of Mr. Macready 
at the Astor-place Opera-house. His first 
performance on the 7th of May was at- 
tended with gross insults ; but by the per- 
suasions of Mr. Washington Irving, Judge 
Kent, and other friends, he was encouraged 
to appear again. His opponents made 
every preparation to drive him with violence 
from the stage. They gave away tickets 
to ruffians, and an immense crowd, be- 
yond what the theatre could contain, was 
gathered round its walls, who were ap- 
pealed to by every misrepresentation that 
could inflame them against the Britishers, 
the “ Anglo-Americans,”’ or “ aristocrats.” 
The police authorities were well-prepared, 
and certain of the rioters were arrested, 
some of whom madly attempted to set 
fire to the room in which they were con- 
fined. Meanwhile, the mob outside com- 
menced an attack upon the theatre with 
paving-stones. At length the soldiers were 
called in, and a street-fight took place, 
during which fifteen persons were killed. 
The conduct of Mr. Macready was dig- 
nified and honourable throughout. The 
tragedy of Macbeth was entirely per- 
formed, and he never acted better. He 
left the theatre in disguise, and left New 
York for Boston at 4 the next morning. 

At St. Louis, the great capital of the 
south-west, a most disastrous fire on the 
18th of May swept over the principal 
business portion of the city, extending for 
nearly a mile along the Mississippi, and 
consumed goods, warehouses, and steam- 
boats—27 of the latter, several of them 
with cargoes on board—to the value, as 
estimated, of between 4,000,000 and 
5,000,000 dollars. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

May 16. A large and very interesting 
meeting was held at the Hanover-square 
rooms on behalf of the Servants’ Provident 
and Benevolent Society, at which H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, Lord John Russell, the 
Bishop of Oxford, and others, advocated 
the claims of the institution in very elo- 
quent and persuasive terms. The finan- 
cial scheme of this society is based upon 


the credit of the Government, being regu- 
lated by the Deferred Annuities Act, which 
was passed in the 3d William IV. but of 
which only 700 persons have hitherto 
availed themselves. It is also intended 
to establish a home for female servants 
out of place, a model lodging-house for 
male servants, and to establish a registry. 
It is estimated that the class of domestic 
servants in England and Wales now ex- 
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ceeds 1,000,000 persons: no class of the 
lower orders lives in such luxury in their 
earlier years, and none so largely contri- 
butes to people the workhouses. 

May 17. At the fifth annual meeting 
of the Ragged School Union, Lord Ashley 
stated that the society has now 82 schools, 
30 of which are open during the day, and 
50 in the evening, which are attended by 
15,000 destitute infants, who before this 
institution was established were neglected 
and despised. There are still 20,000 
miserable children in the metropolis who 
are in need of assistance. 

May 23. The completion of a great 
Christian work set on foot some years 
since by Mr. Cotton, recently Governor 
of the Bank, and a few other benevolent 
gentlemen, viz., the reclaiming the moral 
waste which had too long prevailed in the 
Bethnal Green district, by the erection of 
10 additional Churches, was celebrated by 
a festival following on the ceremony of 
laying the foundation stone of the tenth 
church. How far the excellent objects of 
the originators of this movement have pro- 
gressed may be ascertained when it is 
stated that in a parish containing 80,000 
souls, which before had only two churches 
and three clergymen, the following objects 
have been accomplished: Nine churches 
have been consecrated, and the first stone 
of the tenth laid. Three parsonage houses 
have been built, and provision made for 
two more by a payment to the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners. Six schools for 
3,000 children, with residences for the 
masters and mistresses, have been com- 
pleted. Seventeen additional clergymen 
have been provided. The sites for three 
of the churches, the cost of two, and the 
endowment of one, have been offerings 
from individuals. In consequence of all 
these efforts many local charities also have 
been called into existence, including Sun- 
day and adult schools, district visiting 
societies, provident and clothing funds, 
and similar benevolent institutions. Since 
the commencement of this great work new 
schools for 600 children have been erected 
in connection with St. John’s Church, 
which had been built by the Church Com- 
missioners in A.D. 1828. The 23rd of 
May having been appointed for laying the 
foundation-stone of the tenth church (St. 
Thomas’s), it was resolved that the day 
should be set apart as a religious festival ; 
accordingly Divine service was performed 
at the new churches, and the sermons 
were preached by the following: viz. 
at St. Peter’s, by the Bishop of London ; 
St. Jude’s, by the Bishop of Winchester ; 
St. James’s, by the Bishop of St. Asaph ; 
St. Philip’s, by the Bishop of Ripon; 
St. Andrew’s, by the Bishop of Lichfield ; 
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St. John’s, by the Bishop of Oxford ; 
St. Bartholomew’s, by Bishop Coleridge ; 
St. Matthias’s, by the Rev. T. Bowdler ; 
St. Simon Zelotes’, by the Rev. H. Mac- 
kenzie; and at St. Matthew’s, the paro- 
chial church, by the Rev. W. C. Cotton. 
At four o’clock all the preachers, with the 
Earl of Harrowby, the Earl of Carlisle, 
Lord Radstock, and several other promo- 
ters of the good cause, proceeded to lay 
the first stone of the new church, which 
will contain, when completed, 950 sittings. 
It bore the following inscription: ‘*‘ On 
this site, the joint gift of W. O. Ham- 
mond, esq., Lady Isabella Brydges, and 
Mrs. Harrison, for a church, parsonage, 
and schools, the first stone of this building, 
which, when consecrated, will be known 
as St. Thomas’s Bethnal-green, was laid 
on the 23d of May, a.p. 1849, by the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, as- 
sisted by the Lord Bishop of London, W. 
Cotton, esq., the Rev. W. Kerry, the first 
incumbent of the intended new church, 
&c.’’ Very excellent collections were 
made in all the churches. 

May 24. The new church of St. Paul, 
Camden Town, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of London. This is the first of 
several churches which the present able 
and indefatigable Vicar of St. Pancras, 
the Rev. R. T. Dale, proposes to have 
built in his extensive parish. The build- 
ing is in the Gothic style, from the designs 
of Messrs. Ordish and Johnson, and ac- 
commodates altogether about 1200 per- 
sons, of which 500 seats are free. The 
Marquess of Camden gave the ground, 
and, in addition, the Communion plate 
and the sum of 500/. 

May 25. The Committee for promot- 
ing the establishment of Baths and Wash- 
houses for the labouring classes, have 
built an establishment in Goulston-square, 
Whitechapel, intended for 94 separate 
warm and cold baths, large plunge baths, 
vapour and shower baths, and sulphur 
and other medicated baths, and 96 separate 
washing-closets, each with its separate 
drying-closet ; aud to meet a weekly de- 
mand for about 30,000 baths, and the 
washing and drying of the clothes of about 
20,000 persous. The gross expenditure 
on the works, including the purchase of 
the site &c. has been 26,632/. 5s. 2d. 
The sum required to complete them is 
estimated at 2,000/. which has still to be 
raised by subscription. In eighteen 
months—from July 1847, to Dec. 1848 
—with but few baths in working order, 
and with expenses of superintendence 
which will not be materially increased 
now that the full number of baths are 
open, the receipts were nearly 10007. 

May 31. The annual dinner of the 
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Middlesex Hospital took place yesterday 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, under the 

ial patronage of his Grace the Duke 
of Northumberland, whose ancestor was, 
more than a century ago, its founder. 
The governors have just brought to a 
conclusion some extensive improvements 
and alterations in the construction of the 
hospital. The ventilation has been re- 
arranged, a laundry established, and great 
changes effected in the different offices of 
the establishment. With the exception 
of subscriptions specially in aid of the 
building, and amounting in all to less than 
500/. and of 1,600/. expended on the 
erection of a new ward, under the will of 
the late Lady Murray, the whole e:penses 
of the alterations effected have been de- 
frayed from the accumulated funds of the 
hospital. Lady Murray’s ward will con- 
tain fifteen beds, and will cost 200/. per 
annum more than the interest of the sum 
invested for its endowment. To meet the 
loss arising from the expenditure of the 
vested capital ofthe hospital, as already 
explained, 350/. per annum will be re- 
quired ; while 4,0007. per annum beyond 
the ordinary income must be raised in 
order to develope to the fullest extent the 
benefits which the institution is now capa- 
ble of affording. 

June 2. His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert laid the foundation stone of an ad- 
dition to the Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum 
in the Old Kent Road. This addition the 
society has styled ‘‘ The Ladies’ Wing,”’ 
and it is to cost 4,000/. The asylum was 
founded by his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex in 1828, being intended 
to contain 101 dwellings of three rooms 
each, and was completed according to that 
design in 1834. In 1840 two lodges 
were erected, giving accommodation to 
additional pensioners, and the charity now 
affords shelter and support to 124 in- 
mates. Notwithstanding this addition, 
last year there were 64 competitors for 
four vacancies. It was, therefore, deter- 
mined to erect ‘* The Ladies’ Wing,’’ to 
contain 25 dwellings. 

The cost of the hall and offices at the 
Euston Station of the London and North 
Western Railway has been more than 
125,000/. 

One of the principal dissenting institu- 
tions, Highbury College, has been sold to 
some members of the Church for the sum 
of 12,500/. and will in future be occupied 
as a training school for National School- 
masters. 

Raiiways.—The Report of the Commis- 
sioners of Railways, dated the Ist of May, 
states that in the year 1848 an increase 
was made in the railway communications 
of the country greatly exceeding that of 
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any former year. At the commencement 
of the year 3,816 miles of railway were 
open for traffic, and during the year the 
opening of 1,191 miles of railroad was 
sanctioned by the Commissioners, making 
the whole extent at the end of the year 
5,007 miles, the proportion being for Eng- 
land, 3,918; for Scotland, 728 ; and for 
Ireland, 361 miles respectively. By the 
opening of the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway, the communication between Lon- 
don and Dublin has been greatly facili- 
tated. The mails are now conveyed within 
17 hours, and the completion of that gi- 
gantic work—the tubular bridge across 
the straits—-will effect a saving of one 
hour more. The most important addition 
to the railways in Ireland has been the 
extension of the South-Western communi- 
cation from Dublin, viz. from Ballybroughy 
to Tipperary and Limerick, by the opening 
of portions of the Limerick and Water- 
ford and the Great Southern and Western 
railways.. Of the whole extent of rail- 
ways authorised by Parliament at the end 
of 1848, upwards of 7,000 miles of railway 
remained to be completed, no portion of 
the lines sanctioned prior to 1844, and 
only 20 miles of the railways sanctioned 
in that year, being included in the amount. 
It is assumed, on good ground, that at 
least one-half of the 4,800 miles of autho- 
rised railways of which the works are not 
in progress will never be completed under 
the existing Acts of Parliament, and that 
at least 50,000,000/. of authorised capital 
will not be required, on account of the 
abandonment of the works. The report 
adverts to the great change which has 
taken place in public opinion with respect 
to the value of railway investments. Dur- 
ing 1848 the price of Consols increased 
about 4 per cent. while the average price 
of investments in four of the principal 
railways declined about 20 per cent. The 
average price of four lines exhibits a 
fall of 533 per cent. in less than two 
years. 


CHESHIRE. 

May 15, 16,17. The important estates 
of Sir Massey Stanley, Bart. in this 
county, were submitted to auction by 
Messrs. Farebrother, Clark, and Lye, at 
the Stanley Arms Hotel, Eastham, near 
Liverpool, in many lots. The mansion 
(Hooton Hall) and #50 acres of land 
formed the first lot, and was bought in at 
85,0007. There were many bidders, and 
it is understood the lot has been since 
sold to an opulent banker. Various 
other lots found spirited buyers (at nearly 
33 years’ purchase) to the amount of 
about 65,0007. The following days the 
competition was aed great, when va- 











rious gentlemen were purchasers to the 
amount of nearly 200,000/. 


DEVONSHIRE. 


May 29. The church of Buckfastleigh, 
near Ashburton, was fired by an incen- 
diary, but by extraordinary exertions the 
fire was got under just at the time it had 
communicated to the roof. ‘The vestry is 
entirely burnt down; the roof of the 
north aisle much injured and burnt, as 
also the flooring at the altar. The chest 
in the vestry, containing old records and 
various documents belonging to the parish, 
is entirely destroyed. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 


June 12. A dreadful explosion of fire- 
damp occurred at the Hebburn Pit, the 
property of Thomas Easton and Company, 
en the river Tyne, Newcastle. It took 
place about half-past six o’clock in the 
morning, when upwards of 100 workmen 
were in the mine; but it was confined to 
the north-west district, where the sufferers 
were employed, and thirty-three were 


killed. The entire workings extend over — 


about fifty acres, and are ventilated by 
means of two shafts, an upeast and a 
downcast one —the furnace system of ven- 
tilation being employed. As usual in such 
cases, nothing is known as to the imme- 
diate cause of explosion. for no one lives 
that can tell the tale. 


SURREY. 


April 30. ‘The first stone was laid by 
H.R.H. Prince Albert of the buildings for 
a new Farm School to be erected at Red- 
stone Hill near Reigate, by the Philan- 
thropic Society. The Duke of Richmond, 
President of the Society, the Marquess of 
Westminster, the Bishops of Winchester 
and Norwich, and many other distin- 
guished persons, were also present. The 
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farm consists of 133 acres, of which the 
Society has taken a lease for 150 years: 
and the buildings are destined to accom- 
modate 180 boys: a chapel and school- 
room will be attached, and a house had 
already been erected for the Chaplain and 
Secretary, the Rev. Sydney Turner. The 
old buildings in St. George’s Fields will 
eventually be vacated. (See our Feb. 
number, p. 193.) Within the last six 
months, the Society have sent 30 or 40 
as emigrants to Australia and the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Two persons have been apprehended on 
a charge of breaking into the parish 
church of Kew, and stealing therefrom an 
iron chest, containing the parish registers. 
The robbery took place on the 22d Feb. 
1845, when the church-door lock was 
picked, and the chest in which they were 
was carried away. Letters had been re- 
ceived, offering, for a handsome reward, 
to restore the parish registers and deeds 
uninjured, but no notice was taken of 
them. Amongst the documents stolen 
were the certificates of the marriages of 
William IV., and of the Duke of Kent. 
The matter had been long since given up 
when information was received by the po- 
lice which led to the apprehension of 
John Standen, a hawker or costermonger, 
as the thief, and George Tilbey of Lisson- 
grove, as the receiver, and they were com- 
mitted to Kingston gaol. 


SUSSEX. 


April 22. The Bishop of Chichester 
consecrated a new church at Middleton, 
near Bognor. It is in the early-English 
style, and is built on a piece of ground 
presented by Mr. Cook, an opulent farmer 
in the parish. The old church, together 
with the churchyard, were some years ago 
carried away by the encroachments of the 
sea, and not a vestige of them remains. 


PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, Xe. 


GazettE PROMOTIONS. 

May 25. Royal Marines, Lieut.-Col. D. A. 
Gibsone to be Colonel Second Commandant 
fen second, to continue attached to the artil- 
ery companies of the corps) ; Lieut.-Col. D, J. 
Ballingall to be Colonel Second Commandant; 
Lieut.-Col. J. R. Coryton to be Colonel Second 
Commandant; Capt. and brevet Major H. I. 

elacombe to be Lieut.-Col ; Capt. and brevet 

ajor G. H. Coryton to be Lieut.-Colonel, 

May 26. Sir David Dundas, Knt. to be 
Advocate-General, or Judge Martial of Her 
Majesty’s Forces. 

May 30. Stephen Henry Sulivan, esq. (now 
Secretary of Legation at Munich) to be Chargé 
@’Affaires and Consul General in the Republic 
of Chili.—Alfred Guthrie Bonar, esq. (now paid 


Attaché at Dresden) to be Secretary to Her 
Majesty’s Legation at Munich. 

June 1. Grenadier Guards, Lieut.-Col. Sir 
J.S. Lillie to be a and Lieut -Col.—75th 
Foot, Major A. Jardine to be Lieut.-Col. by 
purchase; Capt. E. Hickey to be Major. 

June 4. James-Andrew Earl of Dalhousie, 
K. T. Governor-General of India, created Mar- 
quess of Dalhousie, of Dalhousie Castle, co. 
Edinburgh, and of the Punjaub; Lieut.-Gen. 
Hugh Baron Gough, K.C.B. General and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s Forces in 
the East Indies, created Viscount Gough, of 
Goojerat, of the Punjaub, and of the city of 
Limerick. 

June 5. Shropshire Militia, the Right Hon. 
Rowland Viscount Hill to be Col.—Felix Be- 
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dingfield, esq. to be Master of the Supreme 
Civil Court of Trinidad. 

June 8. 40th Foot, Capt. J. M. B. Neill, to 
be Major.—St. Helena Regt., Major J. Mac 
Duff, from 40th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. 

June 11. John Patrick Carruthers, esq. 
pee British Vice-Consul) to be Her Majesty’s 

onsul at Taganrog ; John Robert Curtis, esq. 
to be Consul at Cologne. 

June 15. 96th Foot, Major T. M. Wilson 
to be Lieut.-Col. ; brevet Major R. Bush to be 
Major; Capt. J. Snodgrass to be Major. 

une 16. The Right Hon. Fox Maule to be 
Lieutenant and Sheriff Principal of tS@ Shire 
of Forfar, vice the Earl of Airlie, resigned.— 
Charles Enderby, esq. to be Lieut.-Governor 
of the Auckland Islands.—William Hope, esq. 
to be Auditor-Gen. of Accounts; and Charles 
Boyle, esq. to be Clerk of the Councils, for the 
settlement of the Cape of Good Hope.—George 
Henry Kendrick Thwaites, esq. to be Superin- 
tendent of the Royal Botanical Gardens at 
Peradenia, in Ceylon. 

June 22. Coldstream Guards, Lieut.Col. T. 
Crombie to be Capt. and Lieut.-Uol.; brevet 
Major-Gen. W. Rowan, C.B. to have the local 
rank of Lieut.-Gen. in the Army in Canada. 

June 26. The Hon. Elizabeth Frederica 
Lennox to be one of the Maids of Honour in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, vice Lady Caroline 
Somers Cocks.—Frederick Temple Lord Duf- 
ferin and Claneboye to be one of the Lords in 
Waiting in~ Ordinary to Her Majesty, vice 
George-Sholto Earl of Morton. 


Lord Kilmaine is elected a Representative 
Peer of Ireland. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Limerick Co.—Samuel Dickson, esq. 

Sutherlandshire.—Sir David Dundas, re-el. 

Warwickshire (S.).—Lord Guernsey, vice Shir- 
ley, resigned. 


NAVAL PREFERMENTS. 


To be Vice-Admirals,—Sir Francis Mason, 
Thomas Brown. 

To be Rear-Admirals,—Kobert Wauchope, 
Sir J. G. Sinclair, Bart., Sir G. R. Sartorius. 

To be Commander,—George Parker. 

To be retired Commanders,—H. D. Parker, 
R. Easts. 

Appointments,—Captain C. Wise and Com- 
mander E. Codd, to the Queen. 


EccLesiAsSTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. W. Higgin, Dean of Limerick, to be 
Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe. 
The Very Rey. Dean Kirwan, to be Dean of 

Limerick. 
Rev. G. A. Denison, to be Preb. of Wells. 
Rev R. Aitken, Pendeen in St. Just P.C. Cornw. 
Rev. R. N. Barnes, Kingsclere V. Hants. 
Rev. J. Betts, Great and Little Thornham 
RR. Suffolk. 
. R. Boys, Shoulden P.C. Kent. 
. T. Brancker, Limington R. Soms. 
. C. Buckner, West Stoke R. Sussex. 
. L. Edwards, Pitsea R. Essex. 
. E. Elton, Wheatly P.C. Oxfordshire. 
’. J.J. Evans, Lianff Heligen P.C. Radnorsh. 
. R. Farquharson, Winterborne Zelston 
. Dorset. 
. 8. Flood, Beaminster P.C. Dorset. 
. G, Forbes, Broughton St. Andrew’s R. 
Northamptonshire. 
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a E. F. Gepp, High and Low Easter V. 

Sssex, 

Rev. E. Goldsmith, Hinton-on-the-Green R. 
Gloucestershire. 

Rev. E. B. Hawkshaw, Brampton Abbots R. 
Hereford. 

Rev. W. Horne, Barming RK. Kent. 

Rev. J. W. Jenkins, St. John’s, Newton Cio- 
dock P.C. Herefordshire. 

Rev. J. Jones, Lianellen R. Brecknockshire. 

Rev. G. C. Lamotte, Denton R. Kent. 

Rey. E. Lewis, Kinnersley V. Salop. 

Rev. H. Ludgater, Roding Aythorpe R. Essex. 

Rey. J. Macdougal, Hanney V. Berks. 

Rev. W. Manbey, Doddinghurst R. Essex. 

Rev. K. E. A. Money, Hentland and Little 
Dewchurch P.C, Herefordshire. 

Rev. E. Morgan, Liandyssil V. Cardiganshire. 

Rev. 8. G. F. Perry, ‘Tottington P.C. Bury, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. H. 8. Polehampton, St. Aldate’s R. Oxf. 

Rev. J. P. Power, St. James, Nutley, P.C. 
Maresfield, Sussex. 

Rev. E. J. Reeve, Stondon Massey R. Essex, 

Rev. E. Sendall, Vange R. Essex. é 

Rey. F. H. Sewell, Cockerham V. Lancashire. 

Rev. S. A. Shepherd, St. Paul’s, Holme Eden, 
P.C. Cumberland. 

Rey. J. F. Smith, Aldridge R. Staffordshire. 

Rev. R. Stockdale, Wilby R. Northampton. 

Rev. C, Thomas, Warmsworth R. Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Thompson, Easby V. Yorkshire. 

Rev. W. Walker, Lee Brockhurst P.C. Salop. 

Rev. A. Williams, Cerne Abbas P.C. Dorset. 

Rev. W. Yarker, Ravenstonedale P.C. West- 
morland. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. G. Wellesley, to Her Majesty. 
Rey. J. Stevenson, Rev. G. E. Tate, Rey. H. 
Richards, to the Earl of Kintore. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. J. H. Moor, to be Master of the Kings- 
bridge Grammar School. 

Rev. H. Newport, to be Master of Newbury 
Grammar School, Berks. 

Rev. W. A. Osborne, to be Head Master of the 
—— a Church of England College, Fleet- 
wood. 


BIRTHS. 


May 11. At Charns Hall, Staffordshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Vernon Yonge, ason and heir. 
—14. At Dunstall Priory, Shoreham, Kent, 
the wife of J. C. Alexander, esq. a son.——16. 
At Aldwarke, Yorkshire, Mrs. Edward Henry 
Mostyn, a dau.——At Bilbrough, the wife of 
Childers Thompson, esq. a son.——17. At 
Brighton, the wife of Major St. John, Ist 
Bombay Fusiliers, a dau.——21. At Ulcomb- 

lace, dy Frances Fletcher, a son.——At 

righton, the wife of Walter Wyndham Bur- 
rell, esq. a dauu.—~In Carlton-gardens, the 
Hon. Mrs. Herbert, a dau.——At the Manor 
house, Little Marlow, Bucks, the wife of Lieut.- 
Co}. Snell, a son.——23. At Icklefurd House, 
near Hitchin, Herts, the Hon. Mrs. Frederick 
Dudley Ryder, a son-—-—27. At Lord Wen- 
lock’s, Berkeley-sq. the Hon, Mrs. James 
Stuart Wortley, a son.——In Eaton-sq. Lady 
Augusta Baring, a dau.—31. In lianover- 
square, the Lady Charlotte Chetwynd, a son 
and heir.— At Hither-green, Lewisham, the 


Hon. Mrs. Spring Rice, a son and heir. 
Lately. in Dublin, Lady Rossmore, a dau. 
——4In Perthshire, Lady Louisa Moncrieffe, a 
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dau.——At Olton Hall, Warwickshire, the wife 
of Chaudos W. Hoskyns, esq. a son.——The 
wife of Viscount Dupplin, a son and heir.—— 
At Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. John Pelham, a 
son——At Eaton-sq. the wife of Sir John 
Thorold, Bart. a dau.——At Restormel, Corn- 
wall, the wife of C. B. Greaves Sawle, esq. a 
son and heir. 

June 2. In Portland-pl. the wife of Charles 
J. Bevan. esq. a daughter.——At Moncrieffe 
House, Perthshire, the Lady Louisa Moncrieffe, 
a dau.—3. At Eaton-pl. West, the Lady 
Elizabeth Russell, a son, stillborn.——5. At 
Dingle Bank, Liverpool, the Hon. Mrs. Edward 
Cropper, a son.——At Chariton Barrow, Dor- 
set, the wife of Lieut.-Col. J. D. Browne, a 
son.——9. At Brighton, the Hon. Mrs. Spen- 
cer Lyttelton, ason.——10. At Ashford House, 
Chertsey, Lady Willshire, a dau.——At Bol- 
ton-st. Piccadilly, the wife of Dr. Cotton, a 
son.——12. At the Grange, Bedale, the wife 
of Henry de la Poer Beresford, esq. a dau.—— 
At Farnborough-pl. the Lady Mary Farquhar, 
ason.— 14. At King’s Bromley Manor, the 
Hon. Mrs. Newton Lane, a daughter.——15. 
At Farnborough Hill, the wife of Thomas 
Longman, esq. a son. 





MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 6, 1848. At Wellington, New Zealand, 
John Watson, esq. jun. police magistrate, to 
Jane-Crymes, youngest dau. of H. B. Shilli- 
beer, of ‘Taunton, civil-engineer, and niece of 
the late Rev. John Shillibeer, Rector of Stoke 


yle. 

April 12. At Umballah, India, Capt. Henry 
MacManus Sall, H.M. 10th Regt. to Elfrida- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. George Day, 
of the Cathedral, Norwich, and Vicar of Eaton, 
Nortolk. 

18. At St. John’s, Newfoundland, Capt. 
H. C. Marriott, to Rosamond, dau. of the Rev. 
Hamilton Carrington. 

19. At St. Vincent, Lieut. J. M. Grant, 
R.E. youngest son of Colonel Grant, R.A. to 
Emily, dau. of A. Cumming, y oe Fre- 
dericton, New Brunswick, Capt. W. L. Stewart, 
of the Royal Regt. son of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Stewart, C.B. of the Hon. E.I.C. Service, to 
Eliza-Saunders, dau. of the Hon. George Shore, 
of Rose Hall, Fredericton. 

24. AtSt. Petersburgh, Dr. Arendt, Phy- 
sician in Ordinary to his Majesty the Empe- 
ror of Russia, to Henrietta-Palfrey, second 
dau. of the late Richard Chillingworth, esq. of 
Redditch, Worc. 

28. At Clifton, Alfred-Downing, son of the 
late Rev. Samuel Charles Fripp, of Bristol, 
to Anne-Daiton, eldest daughter of the late 
Edwin Allies, esq. of Canford, Westbury-upon- 
Trym,-—At St. Pancras, Euston-sq. Park /it- 
tar, esq. to Rosalie, eldest dau. of Joshua 
Mayhew, esq. of Fitzroy-square.—— At Gatton, 
Thomas Hugh Sandford, esq. of Sandford, 
Salop, to Alexina-Nisbet, eldest dau. of the 
late Hon. Charles Robert Lindsay, and niece 
to the Earl of Crawfurd and Balcarras. 

. At Jersey, the Rev. Edward Morley 
Muriel, M.A. Caius College, Cambridge, to 
Avna-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Thomas Ingle, 
esq. M.D. of Jersey.—-At Witton-le- Wear, 
Durham, the Rev. Henry Algernon Baumgart- 
ner, son of John Thomas Beaumgartner, M.D. 
of Milton House, near Cambridge, to Frances- 
Octavia, fourth dau. of George Hutton Wilkin- 
son, of Harpenley Park, Durham, Recorder of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.——At Kingston, George 
Wm. Richard Bedingfield, esq. of St. James’s, 
Westminster, son of Sir Richard Bedingfield, 
Bart. to Mary-Woodward-Lighttourn, dau. of 
Lieut.-Col. John Chads, of Belmont Lodge, 
Southsea, and niece of Capt. H. D. Chads, of 


H.M.:S. Excellent.——At Greenwich, Stephen- 
Alfred, third son of Lieut.-Col. Bateman, to 
Nancy, second dau. of the late James Mason, 
esq. of Upper Stamford-st.—At Northchurch, 
William Field, esq. of Hawridge-court, Bucks, 
to Maria-Jane, youngest dau. of William Dun- 
combe, esq. of Lagley, near Berkhampstead, 
Herts.——At Cartmel, Henry-Fletcher, eldest 
son of Gray Rigge, esq. of Wood Broughton, 
Lancashire, to Rosetta- Margaret, only dau. of 
James Machell, esq. of Newby Bridge, in the 
same a St. George’s, Hanover-sq. 
William Wilberforce, esq. jun. only son of 
William Wilberforce, esq. of the Grange, Mar- 
kington, to Rosa-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of 
Thos. Jones, esq. of Pentys-hall, Carnarvon. 
— At Northchurch, William Field, esq. 
of Hawridge Court, Bucks, to Maria-Jane, 
youngest dau. of William Duncombe, esq. of 
zley, near Berkhampstead. 

Lately. At Broomfield, Somerset, the Rev. 
J. S. Blackwood, L.L.D. to Lady Alicia Lam- 
bert, sister of the Earl of Cavan. 

May 1. Justinian Pelly, esq. of Gaston 
House, near Bishop’s Stortford, to Fanny, 
youngest daughter of Rupert Ingleby, esq. of 
Cheadle, Staff. 

3 At Paston, Norfolk, the Rev. F.C. Halsted, 
Chaplain R.N. to Emily, dau. of the Rev. Ro- 
bert Steele, Rector of Mundesley, and Tri- 
mingham, Norfolk.——R. B. Ficklin, esq. of 
the Royal Canadian Rifles, to Eliza, eldest dau. 
of C. B. Daveney, esq. of Norwicli.——At Ash- 
burton, Charles George Cottell, esq. of the 45th 
Madras N. Inf. to Fanny, third dan. of William 
Northcott, esq. of Waye Alston, Devon. At 
Barbados, the Rev. Sir George W. Craufurd, 
Bart. to Martha, widow of William Cooke, 
esq. Burgh House, Lin.——At Chelsea, Ro- 
bert John Ashton, esq. of Brompton, to 
Marianne-Elizabeth, only dau. of the late 
Rev. Thomas Clare, Vicar of Great Staughton, 
Hunts.——At Sturminster Marshall, Dorset, 
Charles Henry Pain Courtney, esq. of Brans- 
bury-house, near Winchester, to Susan-Tory, 
youngest dau. of the late William Mackrell, 
esq.——At Sit. Mary's, Bryanstone-square, the 
Rev. Thomas Hayes, A.M. late Curate of War- 
= Oxon, to Augusta-Catherine, eldest 

au. of the late James Sidney, esq. of Rich- 
mond Hill. 

4. At Eye, Samuel Gower, esq. of Bungay 
Lodge, second son of James Gower, esq. of 
Uplands, Bungay, to Caroline, eldest dau. of 
Capt. Beales, R.N. of Eye, and grand-dau. of 
the late Rev. Edw. Moon, Rector of Thwaite 
and Baddingham. 

7. At Hoikham, Sir Archibald Keppel Mac- 
donald, Bart. to the Lady Mary Coke, dau. of 
the late Earl of Leicester. 

8. At All Souls’, Langham-pl. R. H. Mur- 
ray, esq. third son of the Lord Bishop of 
Rochester, to Elizabeth, only dau. of Samuel 
Gregson, esq. of Upper Harley-st.—At Finch- 
ley, George-Friday, third son of George Neame, 
esq. of Canterbury, to Frances, eldest dau. of 
the late Joseph Harding, esq. of Finchley. — 
At Bebbington, Cheshire, the Rev. John Rigg, 
M.A. Incumbent of New Mills, Glossop, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late James Hinton 
Baverstock, esq. of Windsor.-—At Ixworth, 
the Rev. Paul Methuen Stedman, Stanford-le- 
Hope, Essex, to Ellen-Georgina, only child of 
James Mathew, esq. of Priory Place. 

9. At Sharnbrook, Major William Samuel 
Hogg, cf Bletsoe Cottage, eldest son of F. 
Hogg, esq. of Biggleswade, to Eleanor-Julia, 
eldest dau. of Hollingsworth Magniac, esq. of 
Colworth House. 

10, At Dunsford, Chas.-Aldenburgh, young- 
est son of the late Vice-Adml. and Lady Fran- 
ces Bentinck, to Harriet, third surviving dau. 
of the late Baldwin Fulford, esq. of Fulford, 
Deyon,——- At Clifton, the Rev, J.M. Chanter, 
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Vicar of Ilfracombe, Devon, to Charlotte, dau. 
of the Rev. C. Kingsley, Rector of St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea.—-At Bayons Manor, Linc. John 
Hinde Palmer, esq. of the Chancery Bar, only 
son of S. Palmer, esq. of Dulwich, to Clara- 
Maria, second dau. of the Right Hon. C. Ten- 
nyson d’Eyncourt, M.P.——At Wallingford, 
the Rev. James Frith, of Bishop's Itchington, 
Warwickshire, to Eliza-Cokayne, dau. of the 
Rev. William Cokayne Frith, D.C.L. Rector 
of the parish.——At Leeds, Yorkshire, John 
Gaudion, esq. Judge of Alderney, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of the late William Irving. esq. of Wells, 
Somersetshire. —— At Billesden, Frederick 
Thomas Fowke, esy. eldest son of Sir F. G. 
Fowke, Bart. to Sarah-Mary, youngest dau. of 
the late Henry Leigh Spencer, esq. of Ban- 
stead-park, Surrey. 

12. At Enfield-highway, W. H. O. Sankey, 
esq. M.B. Lond. to Mary-Anne, daughter of 
Joseph Clarke, esq. of Porter’s Hall, Stebbing, 
Essex. —— At Newington-next-Sittingbourne, 
Kent, R. A. Fisher, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
to Sarah, second surviving dau. of the late 
R. Ruck, esq. of Newington.——At Fulham, 
William Mathew Sheppard, esq. surgeon, to 
Harriet, second dau. of the late Rev. J. F. 
Walker, M.A. Lecturer of — Kent, and 
Chaplain to the Trinity Board. 

13. At Thrussington, Leic. the Rev. Henry 
Smith, B.A. Curate of Reigate, to Matilda- 
Maria, eldest dau. of the Rey. J. Owen, Vicar 
of ‘Thrussington, 

15. At Leamington, Jacob Montague Mason, 
Incumbent of Kast Harrington Wells, to 
Loui-a-Maria, eldest dau. of Sir Joseph Burke, 
Bart. of Ginsk, co. Galway.——At Grantham, 
William Thomas, youngest son of the late 
Rev. John Rudd, Vicar of Blythe, and Pre- 
bendary of Southwell, Notts, to Mary-Sophia, 
youngest dau. of the Rev. W. Potchett, Vicar 
of Grantham, and Prebendary of Salisbury.-— 
At Scarborough, John Edward Walker, esq. of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and Fel- 
low of Oriel College, to Mary-Friederica, eldest 
dau. of John Bury, esq. of Scarborough.—At 
Chelsea, Captain Septimus Harding Becher, 
6lst Bengal N.1. to Augusta-Emily, dau. of 
the late Augustus Prinsep, esq. Bengal C.S. 
—At St. John’s, Notting-hill, Benjamin Beli, 
esq. of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to Jesse-Ann, 
second dau. of Lieut, Stratford, R.N. of Not- 
ting-hill——At Tulse-hill, Surrey, the Rev. 
Matthias Mawson Lamb. M.A. to Georgiana, 
dau. of the late Benjamin Pead, of Hacton, in 
the county of Essex, esq. 

16. At Stone, John Samuda, esq. of Harts- 
hill, Newcastle-under-Lyme, to Jane, youngest 
dau. of Charles Bromley, esq. of the Mansion 
House, Stone. At St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, the Rev. Herbert Wilson, Rector of 
Fritton, Norfolk, to Harriet-Ficklin, dau. of 
Thomas Amyot, esq. F.R.S. 

17. At Totnes, the Rev. George Selby Hele, 
of Brighton, second surviving son of the late 
Rey. K. H. Selby Hele, Rector of Brede, Sus- 
sex, and grandson of the late George Horne, 
D.D. Bishop of Norwich, to Emily, only dau. 
of the late John Wise, esy. of the Rectory, 
Totnes, and of Wenwell Court, Devon.—At 
St.George’s, Hanover-sq. Francis H. Ramadge, 
M.D. ot Clarges-st. to Harriette, relict of 
John Carey, esq. of Parkfields, Staffordshire. 
——-At Aiford, Lincolnshire, Henry Hynman 
Allenby, esq. of Louth, to Eliza, dau. of Titus 
Bourne, esq. of Alford. 

19. At the Chapel of Bridewell Hospital, 
William Charman, esq. of Woburn-pl. to Jane- 
Mary, eldest dau. of the late George Thomas 
Baxter, esq. step-dau. of James Anderton, esq. 
of New Bridge-st.and Dulwich Common.—— At 
Bitrons, Kent, the Right Hon. Lord Churchill, 
to Lady Jane, dau. of the Marquess o! Conyng- 
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ham.——At St. Pancras, William, youngest 
son of the late Colonel George Forster, Royal 
Art. to Jane, third dau. of the late Robert 
Pringle, esq. Ordnance Storekeeper, Gibraltar. 

21. At $e. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq. Capt. 
Barnett (late Scots Greys), to Ellen, widow of 
Francis Delaval Gray, esq. 14th Light Dra- 

‘oons. 

° 22. At Rochester, the Rev. J. C. White, 
Rector of Rawreth, Essex, to Lucy, third dau. 
of the late Joseph Paché, esq.—— At Worces- 
ter, the Rev. Edward Herbert, Vicar of the 
united parishes of Killarney and Kilcummin, 
co. Kerry, to Harriet-Frances, second dau. of 
the late Thomas Evans, esq. of Hereford.—— 
At Stansfield, near Clare, Suffolk, the Rev. 
Folliott Sandford, M.A. of Edgton, Shropshire, 
to Emily, dau. of Mr. M. R. Roe, of Lowestoft, 
Suffolk.——John Mills, eldest son of the late 
John Mills, esq. formerly of Brandeston Hall, 
Suffolk, to Maud, dau. of Richard Meredith 
White, esq. of Highfields, Essex. 

23. At Heaton Norris, Charles John San- 
ford, Surgeon, of Stockport, son of the late 
John Sanford, esq. Bengal N.1. and grandson 
of John Sanford, esq.of Wimbledon, to Emily- 
Rose, only dau. of Edward Armstrong, esq. of 
Lower Broughton.——At Bedford, the Rev. H. 
Burdett Worthington, formerly Vicar of Grin- 
ton, Yorkshire, to Harriet, second dau. of the 
late Mr. Half head, of Bedford.—_—At the Cha- 

l of the French Embassy, Capt. Charles 
Edward Petre, 7th Dragoon Guards, only son 
of the Hon. Charles Petre, of Shenfield House, 
Essex, to the Hon. Charlotte Eliza Petre, se- 
cond dau. of the Right Hon. Lord Petre. 

24. At Kenwyn, William Fenwick, esq. late 
Major 10th Foot, second son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Fenwick, C.B. Lieut.-Gov. of Pendennis 
Castle, to Ellen, eldest dau. of N. F. Bassett, 
esq. of Truro. At the same time, Marshall 
Valentine Bull, esq. Lieut. 10th Regt. of Foot, 
second son of John Bull, esq. of Marlborough 
house, near Falmouth, to Elizabeth, only dau. 
of the late Richard Retallack, esq. of Mitchel, 
Cornwall, and niece of N. F. Bassett, esq.—— 
At St. George’s Hanover-sq. Joseph Marshall, 
M.D. only son of J. H. Marshall, esq. of Up- 
well, Norfolk, to Henrietta-Frances, youngest 
surviving dau. of the late Rev. Thomas Hewett, 
of Chesham, Bucks.——At St. George’s Hano- 
ver-sq. the Right Hon. Lord Moreton, to Julia, 
dau. of J. H. Langston, esq. M.P.—At Ald- 
borough, Yorkshire, G. Elgood, “4. of Wim- 
pole-st. to Anne, dau. of Jonathan Crawshaw, 
esq. of Langthorpe, near Boroughbridge.—— 
At Hull, the youngest son of Wm. Burton, 
esq. of Tumham hail, in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, to Anne, only dau. of William Jubb, 
esq. of Cliff, in the same county.—At Ad- 
baston, Staffordshire, William Hickin, esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle Temple, only 
son of the Rev. William Hickin, of Audmore, 
Staff. to Jane, youngest dau. of the late Ed- 
ward Whitby, esq of Osbaston Lodge, Leices- 
tershire.——At- Chebsey, Staffordshire, the 
Rev. A. M‘Conkey, M.A. Incumbent of St. 
James’s, Church, West Derby, Liverpool, to 
Margaret, eldest dau. of William Swan Dixon, 
esq. of Hillcot Hall, Chebsey.——At Sundridge, 
Kent, the Rev. Robert Briscoe Tritton, ver- 
petual Curate of Otford, eldest son of the Kev. 

obert Tritton, Rector of Morden, Surrey, to 
Charlotte, eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry Lind- 
say, Rector of Sundridge.——At Bath, Capt. 
Charles Henry White, to Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of Col. J. P. Hamilton.—At Milton, 


near Northampton, John Roby, esq. late of 
Rochdale, to Elizabeth-Ryland, eldest dau. of 
the late John Dent, esq. of Milton. —— At 
Lewannick, Major Edward Bond, of H.M. 
29th Regt. to Elizabeth, dau. of the late and 
sister of the present Edward Archer, esq. of 
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Trelaske, Cornwall.—— At St. Marylebone, 
Augustus Fisher, youngest son of Robert 
Fisher, ay of Chetwynd Lodge, Salop, to 
Rosa-Day, dau. of the late Joseph Lockwood, 
esq. of Doncaster.—At St. Marylebone, Wil- 
lian Baker, esq. of Muddiford, Christchurch, 
Hants, to Anne, widow of Alexander Francis 
Rowe, esq. of Bideford, Devon, and dau. of 
the late William Clarke, esq. of Parmoor 
house, Bucks.—-At Davenham, William Coare 
Brocklehurst, esq. of Butley Hall, Prestbury, 
eldest son of John Brocklehurst, esq. M.P. for 
Macclesfield, to Mary, youngest dau. of Wil- 
liam Worthington, esq. of Brockhurst Hall, 
Cheshire. —— At Walcot, Bath, James R. 
Lysaght, esq. son of Kear-Admiral — 
to Frances-Charlotte, only child of the late 
Lieut.-Colonel Gardiner.——At Ogbourne St. 
Andrew, near Marlborough, John Russ, esq. 
of Collingbourne Ducis, to Martha-Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Davis Canning, esq. 

26. At Plymouth, Holland Bunce, esq. Com- 
mander of H.M.S8. Castor, and eldest son of 
the late Col. Bunce, R.M. to Susan-Henrietta, 
only dau. of the late John Somerville, esq. 
R.N. K.T.S. 


28. At Cirencester, the Rev. George Harris 
Riehards, B.A. of Exeter College, Oxford, 
eldest son of the Rev. Edward Tew Richards, 
of Farlington, Hants, to Helena-Mary, third 
dau. of the late Rev. Jolm Croome, Rector of 
Bourton-on-the- Water. 

29. At Donhead St. Mary, Tf. Parker Rick- 
ford, Captain Royal Welch Fusiliers, to Fran- 
ces-Elizabeth-Maria, only child of the late 
Charles Wyndham, esq. of Donhead hall, 
Wilts.——At St. George’s Hanover-sq. the 
Rev. Frederic Savile Lumley, second son of 
the Earl of Scarborough, to Mary, only dau. 
of Robert Jenkins, esq. of Beachley, Glouc. 
—=—At St. George’s, anover-sq. the Rey. 
John Micklethwait, second son of N. Mickle- 
thwait, esq. of Taverham, Norfolk, to Emily- 
Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Charles Mills, esq. of 
Camelford House.——At West Cowes, the 
Rev. Fusseli Howell, second son of the late 
David Howell, esq. of Ethy, Cornwall, to 
Julia-Eliza, second dau. of Robert Saunders, 
esq. and niece of George Ward, esq. of North- 
wood-park, Cowes. — At White Roothing, 
Essex, J. Dore Williams, esy. son of Pierce 
Wiliams, esq. of Hatfield Broad Oak, to Em- 
ma-Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. Henry Budd, 
M.A. Rector of White Roothing, Essex.— At 
Much Hadham, Herts, Frederic Boyd Mar- 
son, esq. eldest son of T. F. Marson, esq. 
of Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s Park, and 
Henley, Surrey, to Mary-Caroline, eldest dau. 
of T. 8. Carter, esq. of Moor-place, Much Had- 
ham. 

80. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Charles 
Holder, esq. of the 5th Dragoon Guards, to 
Miss Meyrick, eldest dau. of Col. and Lady 
Laura Meyrick, and niece of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cleveland; who presented the fair 
bride with a purse of 10,000/.——At St. Mi- 
chael’s, Chester-sq. Joshua Paynter, = 48th 
Regt. to Marianne, dau. of William Snell, esq. 
of Eaton-sq¢.— At Wordsley, William Sand- 
ford Wills Sandford, late_of the 5th Dragoon 
Guards, youngest son of W. R. Wills Sandford, 
of Castlerea, co. of Roscommon, esq. and 
nephew of the late Lord Mount Sandford, to 
Julia, youngest dau. of William Foster, esq. 
of Wordsley House, Staff.——At Teddington, 
Middlesex, the Rev. Lewis Parkin, Rector of 
South Kelsey, Lincolnshire, to Barbara, se- 
cond dau. of Archibald Grahame, esq. of 
Lowndes-sq.— At Langibby, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Evans, Vicar of Uske, son of the late 
Methusalem Evans, esq. of Langaler, Car- 
marthenshire, to Louisa-Caroline, eldest dau. 
of William Addams Williams, esq. of Langibby 


Castle, Monmouthshire, formerly M.P. for 
that county. 

31. At Knottingley, Edward, eldest son of 
John Ingle, esq. of Cridling Park, to Sarah- 
Hannah, eldest dau. of Wm. Shaw, esq.—— 
At St. Peter's, Eaton-sq. Lieut.-Col. Benfield 
des Voeux, to Frances, dau. of the Very Rev. 
Dr. Wood, and Rector of Middleton.— At St. 
Peter’s, Eaton-sq. James Pattison Currie, esq. 
eldest son of John Currie, esq. of Upper Gat- 
ton, Surrey, to Anna-Dora, second dau. of the 
Rev. Joseph George Brett, of Ranelagh, Chel- 
sea.—At Chelmsford, the Rev. James Hard- 
wicke Dyer, B.D. Vicar of Great Waltham, 
Essex, to Emma-Parris, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. Thomas Mills, of Coval hall, and 
Vicar of Bumpstead Helion.——At Moulton, 
Northamptonshire, Henry George Simonds, 
esq. B.C.L. eldest son of the Hon. Charles 
Simonds, of St. John’s, New Brunswick, to 
Gertrude-Anne, youngest dau. of the Rey. 
Randall Ward, of Coltisball, Norfolk, and late 
senior Chaplain at Bombay. 

Lately. At St. George’s Hanover-sq. Wil- 
liam, second son of Robert Nicholson, esy. to 
Amelia-Susan-Maria, relict of Capt. Maas, of 
the Lancers of his Majesty the late King of the 
Netherlands, and only dau. of the Chevalier 
Wolff, Danish Consul to England.——At Liver- 
[nee John Ward, esq. of Edge-hill Towers, 

rb. to Miss Rosetta Jackson, of Bramcote, 
and sister of the Rev. G. Gunning, of West 
Deeping, Lincolnshire. 

June 1. At Port Glasgow, Henry Llewellyn 
Williams, M.D. son of John Williams, esq. 
M.D. Beverley, to Jane-Carnagie, only dau. of 
the late John King, esq. of Spring Bank, co. 
Renfrew. 

2. At St. Marylebone, August East Manley, 
eldest son of Jolin Shawe Manley, esq. of Man- 
ley hall, Staff. and Braziers, Oxfordshire, to 
Margaret-Christabelle, only dau. of the late 
Jolin Burton Philips, esq. of Wimpole-st. and 
Heath house, Staffordshire.——At St. Philip's, 
Granville-sq. Arthur-Nicholson, fourth son of 
William Young, esq. of Highbury, to Hannah- 
Mary-Tudor, dau. of the late John Wording- 
ham, esq. M.D. of Kensington.—At Wor- 
kington, Cumberland, Henry Acheson, esq. 
Dubiin, to Ann, eldest dau. of the late Richard 
Spear, esq. of Maryport. 

5. At St. Luke’s Chapel, in the precincts 
of Norwich Cathedral, Henry Morgan, esq. 
of Earlham-lodge, to Eliza-Catherine, eld- 
est daughter of the Rev. J. C. Matchett, 
of Heigham, ai.d Minor Canon of Norwich. 
——At Uphill, Foikestone, Alexander Swan. 
esq. C.S. to Maria-Mary-Ann Collins, step- 
dau. of Capt. Kennicott, K.N. Folkestone.- — 
At Hardingstone, Northamptonshire, the Rev. 
R.A.H. Stroud, M.A. only son of Q. S. Stroud, 
esq. Bath, to Clara-Georgina, youngest dau. 
of the late Charles Whitworth, of Northamp- 
ton, esq.—-At Bucknell, Salop, William Henry 
Fletcher, esq. of Gloucester, to Barbara-Jane- 
Hungerford Cresswell, dau. of Edmund, and 
grand-dau. of Thomas Estcourt Cresswell, esq. 
of Pinkney Park, Wiltshire, and Bibury, Glou- 
cestershire. —— At Netherbury, Dorsetshire, 
George Vacher, esq. of Parliament-st. to Annie- 
Eliza, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Richard 
Cox, M.A. Rector of Wayford, Somerset. 

12. At Leigh, Essex, the Rev. Herbert 
Samuel Hawkins, son of Edw. Hawkins, esq. 
F.R.S. of the British Museum, to Lucy, dau. 
of the Rev. R. Eden, Rector of Leigh. 

16. At Crosthwaite Church, Keswick, by 
the Hon. the Lord Bishop of Carlisle, James 
Stanger, esq. of Lairthwaite, to Sophia-Ann, 
widow of Capt. William Murray, 22nd Native 
Inf. and eldest dau. of the Rev. James Lynn, 
Rector of Coldbeck, and Vicar of Crosthwaite, 
Cumberland. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Douxe or St. ALBAN’s. 

May 27. At his mansion in Piccadilly, 
aged 48, the Most Noble William Aubrey 
de Vere Beauclerk, ninth Duke of St. 
Alban’s (1684), Earl of Burford, co. 
Oxford, Baron of Heddington (1676), and 
seventh Baron Vere of Hanworth (1750), 
Hereditary Grand Falconer, Hereditary 
Registrar of the Court of Chancery, and 
D.C.L. 

His Grace was born on the 24th March, 
1801, the eldest son of William the eighth 
Duke, by his second wife Maria Jeanetta, 
only daughter of John Nelthorpe, esq. of 
Little Grimsby-house, Lincolnshire. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his father July 17, 1825. In the 
same summer we find him making the 
tour of Scotland in the train of Mrs. 
Coutts, the enormously wealthy widow of 
the first English banker of his time, ‘a 
lady who began life as Miss Harriet 
Melon, a comic actress in a provincial 
troop, and died Duchess of St. Alban’s.’’ 
In Mr. Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter 
Scott will be found a full account of the 
visit paid by the party to Abbotsford ; 
and later in the same year, whilst Sir 
Walter was in London, there occurs the 
following passage in his own journal, 
under the date of ‘* Nov. 25, 1825.—Mrs. 
Coutts, with the Duke of St. Alban’s, and 
Lady Charlotte Beauclerk, called to take 
leave of us. When at Abbotsford, his suit 
throve but coldly. She made me, I be- 
lieve, her confidant in sincerity. She had 
refused him twice, and decidedly : he was 
merely “on the footing of friendship. J 
urged it was akin to love. She allowed 
she might marry the Duke, only she had 
at present not the least intention that way. 
Is this frank admission more favourable 
for the Duke than absolute protestation 
against the possibility of such a marriage ? 
I think not. It is the fashion to attend 
Mrs. Coutts’s parties, and to abuse her. 
U have always found her a kind, friendly 
woman, without either affectation or in- 
solence in the display of her wealth—most 
willing to do good if the means be shown 
to her. She can be very entertaining, too, 
as she speaks without scruple of her stage 
life. So much wealth cao hardly be en- 
joyed without some ostentation. But 
what then? Ifthe Duke marries her, he 
ensures an immense fortune; if she 
marries him, she has the first rank. If he 
marries a woman older than himself by 
twenty years, she marries a man younger 
in wit by twenty degrees. I do not think 


he will dilapidate her fortune—he seems 
good and gentle; I do not think that she 
will abuse his softness of disposition— 
shall I say, or of head? The disparity 
of ages concerns no one but themselves ; 
so they have my consent to marry, if the 
can get each other's. Just as this is 
written enter my Lord of St. Alban’s and 
Lady Charlotte, to beg I would recom- 
mend a book of sermons to Mrs. Coutts. 
Much obliged for her good opinion: re- 
commended Logan’s—one poet should al- 
ways speak for another. The mission, I 
suppose, was a little display on the part 
of good Mrs. Coutts of authority over her 
high aristocratic suitor. I did not suspeet 
her of turning devotee, and retract my 
consent, as given above, unless she remains 
‘burly, brisk, and jolly.’ ”’ 

The Duke pushed his suit with con- 
siderable perseverance, and at length his 
wishes were consummated on the 16th 
June, 1827. 

They lived together with somewhat 
ostentatious cordiality, and her Grace, 
dying in 1837, bequeathed to the Duke an 
annuity of 10.0002. and the villa at High- 
gate near London, called Holly Grove, 
which had been the scene of some of her 
most splendid receptions, together with a 
large quantity of plate. 

In parliament his Grace supported the 
Whig party, and voted in favour of the 
Reform Bill in 1832. At the dinner of the 
Archeological Institute at Lincoln last 
year he delivered a set speech on the 
merits of antiquarian research, very dif- 
ferent from the ordinary run of after-dinner 
speeches, and which was at least a com- 
pliment to the meeting, from the time that 
must have evidently been applied to its 
preparation. 

His Grace married, secondly, at Harby 
in Leicestershire, on the 29th May, 1839, 
Elizabeth-Catharine, youngest daughter of 
the late General Joseph Gubbins, of 
Stoneham, Hampshire, and Kilrush, co. 
Limerick ; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he has left issue two children, 
William Aurelius Aubrey de Vere, now 
Duke of St. Alban’s, born in 1840, and 
Lady Diana de Vere Beauclerk. 

His Grace died after a lengthened ill- 
ness arising from injuries received some 
months since by a fall from his horse 
whilst hunting. His general health had 
somewhat improved of late, but the effect 
of the accident had never been eradicated. 
and an epileptic fit was the immediate 
cause of his Grace's death. It is reported 
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that he had insured his life to the amount 
of 70,0007. for his surviving family, and 
that he has appointed Mr. Hughan, who 
married the late Lady Louisa Beauclerk, 
and Mr. Marjoribanks, his executors. 





Viscount Monck. 

April 20. In Merrion-square, Dublin, 
in his 58th year, the Right Hon. Charles 
Joseph Kelly Monck, third Viscount 
Monck (1800), and Baron Monck of 
Ballytrammon, co. Wexford (1797). 

His Lordship was born on the 12th 
July, 1791, the second son of Charles- 
Stanley first Viscount Monck, by Anne, 
daughter of Henry Quin, esq. He suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the 20th Sept. 
last year, on the death of his elder brother 
Henry-Stanley the second Viscount, who 
had been created Earl of Rathdowne in 
1822, but died without surviving male 
issue. 

His Lordship married on the 29th 
Nov. 1817, Bridget, daughter of the late 
John Willington, esq. of Killoskehane, co. 
Tipperary : and by that lady, who died on 
the 22nd Jan. 1843, he had issue four sons 
and four daughters: 1. Charles-Stanley 
now Viscount Monck ; 2. the Hon. John 
Willington Monck, Lieut. 84th Foot; 3. 
the Hon. Anne, married in 1841 to James 
Napier Webb, esq. ; 4. the Hon. William 
Monck, Lieut. 7th Fusiliers; 5. the 
Hon. Isabella-Bridget; 6. the Hon. 
Henrietta ; 7. the Hon. Elizabeth; 8. 
the Hon. Richard ; and 9. Henry-Stanley, 
who died an infant. 

The present Viscount was born in 1819, 
and married, in 1844, his cousin Lady 
Elizabeth Louise Mary Monck, fourth 
daughter of Henry-Stanley Earl of Rath- 
downe, and has issue two daughters. He 
was formerly a Lieutenant in the 44th 
foot. 





Lorp WALLScourRT. 

May 28. At Paris, of Asiatic cholera, 
after only a few hours’ illness, aged 52, the 
Right Hon. Joseph Henry Blake, third 
Baron Wallscourt, of Ardfry, co. Galway. 
(1800.) 

His Lordship was born on the 2d June, 
1797, the eldest son of Lieut.-Colonel 
Henry James Blake, by Anne, second 
daughter of John French, esq. 

He succeeded to the peerage on the 
death of his cousin, Joseph the second 
Lord Wallscourt, on the 11th Oct. 1816. 

Lord Wallscourt married, on the 23d 
Sept. 1822, Elizabeth, only daughter of 
William Lock, esq. of Norbury Park, 
Surrey; and by that lady, who survives 
him, he had issue three sons and two 
daughters. The two eldest sons died in 
childhood. The two daughters are un- 
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married. The youngest child, Erroll- 
Augustus, born in 1841, is now Lord 
Wallscourt. 





Dr. Knox, Bisuop or LIMERICK. 

May7. At Beech’s Hotel, Birmingham, 
when on his road to Ireland, in his 77th 
year, the Hon. and Right Rev. Edmund 
Knox, Lord Bishop of Limerick. 

His Lordship was uncle to the present 
Earl of Ranfurly, younger brother to 
William late Lord Bishop of Derry, and 
uncle to the Right Rev. Robert Knox, 
lately consecrated Bishop of Dromore. 
He was the seventh and youngest son of 
Thomas first Viscount Northland, by 
Anne-Vesey, second daughter of John 
Lord Knapton. 

He was educated at Trinity college, 
Dublin. After having for many years 
held the deanery of Down, he was conse- 
crated Bishop of Killaloe in 1831, and was 
translated from that see to the see of Li- 
merick in 1834. 

His Lordship had been in a declining 
state of health for some time past, and by 
the advice of his medical attendants he 
proceeded to Italy a few months ago, 
where he remained until he was so far 
recovered as to enable him to return to 
this country. On his arrival, however, in 
London, he caught a severe cold, accom- 
panied with inflammation, and in that state 
left London for Ireland. On reaching 
Birmingham he felt extremely ill, and im- 
mediately on entering the hotel he ex- 
pressed a wish to have a physician sent 
for. Dr. Eccles found him ina dangerous 
state, so much so as to deem it necessary 
to call in further medical assistance. He 
directed his friends to be informed by 
letter that he was poorly, and would soon 
resume his journey home; the daf before 
his death his son arrived, and continued 
with the deceased until he expired. 

His remains were removed by way of 
Liverpool to Ireland, attended by his son 
Archdeacon Knox; Mr. O’Neil, his son- 
in-law, of Cheltenham; and Mr. M‘Gowan, 
his lordship’s agent 

He married on the 22nd Feb. 1796, 
Charlotte, fourth daughter of the late Sir 
Thomas Hesketh, Bart. and by that lady, 
who died on the 25th Sept. 1837, he had 
issue two sons and four daughters; 1. 
Jesse-Diana-Jane, married in 1827 to the 
Rev. John Thomas O'Neill; 2. Harriet- 
Anne, married in 1819 to David Robert 
Ross, esq. of Rosstrevor; 3. the Ven. 
Edmond Dalrymple Knox, Archdeacon of 
Killaloe, and Rector of Lorrha, co. Tip- 
perary; who married in 1825 Agnes- Mary, 
only daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
Hay, and has issue three daughters ; 4. 
Fanny, married in 1832 to the Rev. 
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Marcus M‘Causland, Rector of Birr; 5. 
Charles Knox, esq. who married in 1838 
Mary-Anne, eldest daughter of George 
Hardacre, esq.; and 6. Anne, married in 
1832 to Major Henry Smyth, of the 68th 
Light Infantry. 

Rr. Hon. Str E. Knarcusott, Barr. 

May 24. At his seat, Merstham 
Hatch, Kent, aged 68, the Right Hon. 
Sir Edward Knatchbull, the ninth Bart. 
of that place (1641), and a Privy Coun- 
cillor. 

He was born on the 20th Dec. 1781, 
the eldest of the twenty children of Sir 
Edward Knatchbull the eighth Baronet, 
by his first wife, Mary, daughter and co- 
heir of William Weston Hugessen, of 
Provender, co. Kent, esq. 

He succeeded to the title of Baronet on 
the death of his father, Sept. 21, 1819: 
and was also elected without opposition 
to succeed his father as one of the mem- 
bers for Kent. He was rechosen at the 
general elections of 1820, 1826, and 1830: 
but during the Reform fever of 1831 gave 
way without a poll to Mr. Rider. 

At the first election for the East Divi- 
sion of the county in 1832 he stood on 
the Conservative interest, in conjunction 
with Mr. Plumptre, and they were both 
returned, the polling being for 


J. P. Plumptre, esq. 3476 
Sir Edw. Knatchbull 3344 
Sir W. Cosway . 2627 


In Dec. 1834 Sir Edward Knatchbull 
accepted office as Paymaster-general of 
the Forces, which post he held during Sir 
Robert Peel’s short administration until 
April, 1835. He was sworn of the privy 
council on the 15th Dec. 1834. 

In 1835 the former members for Kent 
were unopposed; in 1837 Mr. Rider 
(having lost the seat which he had for the 
Western division) again came forward, 
but was defeated, by the result of the 
poll— 


Sir Edw. Knatchbull 3607 
J. P. Plumptre, esq. 3029 
Thomas Rider, esq. 2205 


In 1841 the same members were again 
elected: and in September of that year, 
on the restoration of Sir Robert Peel’s 
friends to office Sir Edward returned to 
the post of Paymaster of the Forces, 
which he relinquished in Feb. 1845, on 
Sir Robert’s announcement that he had 
resolved to repeal the corn laws. Soon 
after, Sir Edward retired also from the 
representation of East Kent, since which 
he had lived in close retirement. 

Sir Edward Knatchbull was one of 
those Conservative statesmen who found 
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it difficult to reconcile their views of policy 
to the exigencies of the times. He had 
however, on accepting office in 1834, de- 
clared himself willing to stand by the 
provisions of the Reform Act, promising 
that he never would he a party to any 
attempt to impair its efficiency, or to con- 
tract the privileges which it conferred. 
At the same time he avowed that his prin- 
ciples were ‘‘ to preserve to every order in 
the state the rights which belong to it, to 
maintain the laws by which those rights 
are recognised and secured, and to im- 
prove, by every practicable means, the 
happiness and comfort of the people.’’ 

Sir Edward Knatchbull was twice mar- 
ried: first, on the 25th Aug. 1806, to 
Annabella-Christiana, daughter of Sir 
John Honywood, Bart. She died in 
1814. - He married secondly, Oct. 24, 
1820, Fanny-Catharine, eldest daughter 
of Edward Knight, Esq. of Godmersham 
Park, Kent, and Chawton House, Hamp- 
shire (who was sister to the husband of 
his eldest daughter). 

By the first marriage he had issue one 
daughter, and five sons: 1. Mary-Doro- 
thea, married in 1826 to Edward Knight, 
jun. esq. and died in 1838; 2. Sir Norton- 
Joseph Knatchbull, the present Baronet ; 
3. Edward, who died in 1818, in his 9th 
year; 4, Charles-Henry, who died in 
1837, in his 16th year; 5. Wyndham, 
who died in 1833, in his 21st year; 6. 
John, born in 1814. 

By the second marriage he had further 
issue four daughters and five sons: 7. 
Fanny-Elizabeth, died 1845; 8. Matilda- 
Catharine ; 9. Alice-Sophia, who died on 
the 12th April last, six weeks before her 
father; 10. Edward-Hugessen; 11. Louisa- 
Susanna; 12. Reginald-Bridges; 13. Ri- 
chard-Astley ; 14. Herbert-Thomas ; and 
15. William-Western, born in 1837. 

The present Baronet was born in 1808, 
and married, in 1831, Mary, eldest 
daughter of Jesse Watts Russell, esq. of 
Tlam hall, co. Stafford, and Biggin hall, 
co. Northampton, and has issue. 





Sir E. C. Harropp, Barr. 

April 3. At Knighton Lodge, Leicester- 
shire, aged 60, Sir Edmund Cradock Har- 
topp, the second Bart. (1796) of Freathby, 
co. Leic. and Oaks hall, co. Warwick. 

Sir Edmund was the third but eldest 
surviving son of Sir Edmund Cradock 
Hartopp, the first Bart. by Mary daughter 
of Edmund Cradock, esq. 

He succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father June 10, 1833; and served 
the office of High Sheriff of Leicestershire 
in 1838. 

Sir Edmund married, in 1824, the Hon. 
Mary-Jane Eden, only Saeed of Morton 
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first Lord Henley, G.C.B. She died on 
the 12th Sept. 1843. 

Having died without issue, he is suc- 
ceeded in his title and estates by his 
brother, William Edmund Hartopp, esq. 
of Allesley, Warwickshire. 

GENERAL THE Hon. Sir E. Pacer. 

May 13. At Cowes, aged 73, General 
the Hon. Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B. and 
G.C.T.S., Governor of the Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, Colonel of the 28th Foot, Com- 
missioner of the Royal Military College 
and Royal Military Asylum, and a Member 
of the Board of General Officers; last 
surviving brother of the Marquess of 
Anglesea. 

Sir Edward Paget was born on the 3d 
Nov. 1775, the fourth son of Henry first 
Earl of Uxbridge, by Jane, eldest daughter 
of the Very Rev. Arthur Champagne, 
Dean of Clonmacnoise. 

He was appointed Cornet and Sub- 
Lieutenant in the Ist Life Guards the 
23rd March, 1792; Captain in the 54th 
Foot Ist Dec. following ; and Major the 
14th Nov. 1793. The 30th April, 1794, 
he obtained a Lieut.-Colonelcy in the 28th 
Foot, and in that year he served the 
campaign in Flanders and Holland. In 
March, 1795, he returned with his regi- 
ment to Ireland, and sailed in the expedi- 
tion for Quiberon, but was recalled. In 
Sept. following, he sailed for the West 
Indies, under the orders of Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, but was twice driven back, 
and finally, in Jan. 1796, landed at Ports- 
mouth. In July, 1796, he went to 
Gibraltar, and from this period to the end 
of 18Q1 he was stationed in the Mediter- 
ranean. He was present in the naval 
action off Cape St. Vincent, the 14th Feb. 
1797. The Ist Jan. 1798, he received 
the rank of Colonel and was appointed 
Aide-de-Camp to the King. He was at 
the capture of Minorca in 1798, under 
Sir Charles Stuart; served the campaign 
in Egypt, under Sir Ralph Abercromby 
and Lord Hutchinson, the 28th Foot 
being in the reserve, commanded by Sir 
John Moore. He was in the actions of 
the 8th, 13th, and 21st of March, and in 
the latter was wounded ; was also present 
at the investment of Cairo and Alexandria, 
and a hostage with the French army of 
Cairo until their embarkation at Aboukir. 

In Oct. 1803, he was appointed Briga- 
dier-General on the staff in Ireland, and 
stationed at Fermoy; the 2nd of July, 
1804, he was removed to the staff in Eng- 
land, and stationed at Brabourne Lees. 
The Ist of Jan. 1805, he received the 
rank of Major-General. From April to 
October, in that year, he commanded a 
brigade of infantry at Eastbourne, and in 


the latter month embarked with it, under 
the orders of General Don, landed at 
Cuxhaven, and advanced to Bremen; he 
returned with the army to England in 
Feb. 1806. In June following he was 
appointed to the staff of the army in the 
Mediterranean, and placed by General 
Fox in the command of the reserve of the 
army in Sicily. In Jan. 1808, he returned 
to England from that island with a part of 
the army under Sir John Moore, and on 
the 23rd Feb. received the Coloneley of 
the 80th Foot. In April, 1808, he ae- 
companied Sir John Moore to Sweden, 
and was appointed by that officer to the 
reserve of his army. In June he returned 
with the army to England, and was im- 
mediately sent to Portugal, where he was 
appointed by Sir Hugh Dairymple to the 
command of the advanced corps of his 
army. Heserved the campaign in Spain, 
under Sir John Moore, and commanded 
the reserve of that officer’s army at 
Corunna, the 16th Jan, 1809. For that 
victory he received a medal. He was 
next appointed to the staff of the army in 
the Peninsula under Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
with the local rank of Lieut.-General, and 
commanded the left wing of the army. 
He conducted the advance from Coimbra 
to Oporto, and in the action at Oporto 
the 12th May, i809, he lost his right 
arm, and returned to England. His 
lordship in his dispatch observed, in allu- 
sion to this accident :—‘‘ In Lieut.-General 
Paget I have lost the assistance of a friend 
who had been most useful to me in the 
few days which had elapsed since he had 
joined the army. He had rendered a 
most important service at the moment he 
received his wound, in taking up the 
position which the troops afterwards main- 
tained and in bearing the first brunt of 
the enemy’s attack.”’ 

He subsequently served as second in 
command to Lord Wellington, and was 
taken prisoner in the retreat of the army 
from Burgos in 1813. The 4th June, 
1811, he received the rank of Lieut.- 
General. On the 26th Dec. 1815, he was 
removed to the Colonelcy of the 28th Foot; 
and the 3lst Oct. 1818, was appointed 
Captain of Cowes Castle, in the Isle of 
Wight, where he died. He attained the 
full rank of General on the 27th May, 
1825. 

Sir Edward Paget received the King’s 
permission to accept the Portuguese order 
of the Tower and Sword for his services in 
the Peninsula, on the 29th April, 1812; 
and he was nominated a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Bath on the 12th June in the 
same year. 

He was twice married : first, in 1805 to 
the Hon, Frances Bagot, fourth daughter 
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of William first Lord Bagot, who died in 
1806 in childbed of her only child, now 
the Rev. Francis Edward Paget; and 
secondly, in 1815, to Lady Harriet Legge, 
fourth daughter of George third Earl of 
Dartmouth, who survives him. By 
Lady Harriet he had further issue three 
sons, Major Henry William Paget; Capt. 
Patrick Paget, 54th Foot, Aide-de-Camp 
to the Master General of the Ordnance; 
and Edward-Heneage; and five daughters, 
Frances-Jane, now Marchioness of Ormond, 
and four who are unmarried. The eldest 
son, the Rev. Francis Edward Paget, who 
is Rector of Elford in Staffordshire, and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, is well known from many interest- 
ing works. He married in 1840 his cousin 
Fanny, daughter of the late Rev. William 
Chester, and great-niece to the first Lord 
Bagot, by whom he has issue three 
daughters. 

The remains of this distinguished officer 
were consigned to their last resting-place 
in the cemetery of Chelsea Hospital, on 
the 2ist May. The funeral was a private 
one, and extremely plain. He was 
followed to the grave by his four sons, his 
brother the Marquess of Anglesea, Lords 
Dartmouth and Crofton, &c. ; the officers 
of the hospital, Lieut.-Colonel Le Blanc, 
the Major ; Captains Evans, Pecvor, Ed- 
wards, Chadwick, and Ford ; Colonel Sir 
John Wilson, the adjutant; and the 
medical officers, Maclachlan, Gaulter, and 
Prout. The pensioners in their full dress 
lined the way from the Government house 
to the Hospital chapel, and from thence 
to the burial-ground. 





Gen. Str Hector Mactean, K.C.B. 

Dec. 11. At Northwick-terrace, in his 
93rd year, General Sir Hector Maclean, 
K.C.B. of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service. 

He was the third son of Hugh Maclean, 
laird of the Isle of Coll, by Jannette, 
eldest daughter of Macleod, of Talesker. 

He was nominated a cadet on the Ma- 
dras establishment in 1775, and sailed to 
India in the same ship with Lord Pigot, 
then proceeding to take charge of the 
government of Madras. As Ensign in 
the 5th Native Infantry, he was engaged in 
the expedition sent against the refractory 
rajahs to the northward of Arcot ; and in 
1778 was attached toa select corps of the 
army employedin the siege of Pondicherry. 
He shortly afterwards obtained his lieu- 
tenancy ; and was variously employed in 
active service against the armies of Hyder 
Ali, and in the reduction of the Dutch 
fort of Policat, until 1786, when he was 
promoted to a captaincy in the Ist Euro- 
pean Infantry, with the same rank by 





brevet in the King’s army, and appointed 
to the command of Cuddalore and its 
defences. In this position he continued 
until ordered to join the army of the 
Marquess Cornwallis at Bangalore; and 
in 1792 was present at the siege of Seringa- 
patam. In 1795 he was promoted to the 
rank of Major in the 8th Native Infantry, 
and to the same rank by brevet in the 
King’s army, and was variously employed 
until promoted to a Lieut-Colonelcy in 
1798, and appointed to the command of a 
native corps stationed at Ceylon. Tn the 
year 1800, in command of the 9th regiment 
of Native Infantry, he was attached to 
the forces under the command of the Hon. 
Arthur Wellesley, (now Duke of Welling- 
ton,) and from the latter end of that year, 
until 1803, commanded a brigade of the 
army, and earned distinguished honour by 
his cool courage and military skill; par- 
ticularly in the capture of the strong 
fortresses of Asseer-Ghurr and Gowel- 
Ghurr, as well as at the battle of Argaum. 
After this he held the command of the 
forces stationed in the vicinity of Hyder- 
abad until the year 1805. In the mean- 
time he was promoted to the rank of 
Colonel (Sept. 1804), and to that of 
Major-General, in June 1811. 

In Feb. 1815, Gen. Hector Maclean, 
as the reward of his faithful, honourable, 
and efficient military service, was created 
a Knight Commander of the Most Hon. 
Order of the Bath. In 1821 he was further 
promoted to the rank of Lieutenant. 
General, and in 1838 to that of General. 
Many years ago he retired from active 
service, and has since Briefly resided in 
London, in the deserved possession of the 
sincere esteem and respect of all who en- 
joyed the honour of his acquaintance. 

Gen. Sir Rospert T, WILson. 

May 9. At Marshall Thompson’s hotel, 
Oxford-street, aged 72, General Sir Robert 
Thomas Wilson, Knt. Colonel of the 15th 
Hussars. 

This gallant and once very celebrated 
officer was born in Great Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury, in the year 1777, the son 0} 
Mr. Benjamin Wilson, F.R.S. an eminent 
painter,* and author of many papers, 
chiefly on subjects relating to electricity, 
in the Philosophical Transactions (a list 
of which is given in Gent. Mag. Lv1i1. 
656). Having been educated partly at 
Westminster and partly at Winchester, 











* «In memory of Mr. Benjamin Wil- 
son, of Great Russell street, Bloomsbury, 
who departed this life June 8, 1788, aged 
66.’’ Stone in the burial-ground of St. 
George’s, Bloomsbury. (Gent, Mag. xc1. 
814.) 
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he sat for some time at the desk of a 
respectable solicitor ; but was diverted to 
the military profession through association 
with his brother-in-law Lieut.-Col. Bos- 
ville, who introduced him to the notice of 
the Duke of York. He first went to 
Flanders as a volunteer in 1793, and was 
appointed Cornet in the 15th Dragoons in 
April, 1794. A few days after, on the 24th 
of the same month, he was one of eight 
officers, with a small detachment of dra- 
goons, who, by a daring attack on a 
formidable division of the enemy, at 
Villers en Couche, prevented the Emperor 
of Germany from being taken prisoner. 
For this service the officers received first 
a medal, and afterwards the order of 
Maria Theresa, which Sir Robert Wilson 
had licence to wear on the 2d June, 1801. 
He was made Lieutenant on the 31st Oct. 
1794, and Captain in the same year, and 
was in all the cavalry actions in Flanders. 
During the rebellion in Ireland, he served 
on the staff as aid-de-camp to Major-Gen. 
St. John ; and in 1799 he went to Holland, 
where he was present in all the consider- 
able actions. In June, 1800, he succeeded 
to a Majority in Hompesch’s mounted 
riflemen. He went through Germany and 
Italy by Marmora and Cyprus to Egypt, 
and was present throughout the campaign 
in the latter country, embarking after- 
wards with the expedition for Corfu. In 
Feb. 1802, he was appointed Lieut.-Col. 
in Hompesch’s corps, and in October 
placed on half-pay. During the short 
peace he served as Inspecting Field-Ofticer 
of Yeomanry Cavalry to the counties of 
Devon, Somers@iy and part of Cornwall. 
At this period he was also induced to 
come before the world in aliterary capacity. 
Having first published (in 8vo.) a transla- 
tion of the French account, by General 
Regnier, of ‘‘ The Campaign in 1801, be- 
tween the French army of the East and 
the English and Turkish forces in Egypt,” 
he proceeded to compile a more correct 
version of the same transactions, which 
was printed in 4to under the title of ‘* An 
Historical Account of the British Expe- 
dition to Egypt, with some important 
facts relative to Gencral Buonaparte.’’ In 
this work he was assisted by his brother 
and by Mr. Roworth the printer ; and it 
derived especial popularity from the charges 
of cruelty against Buonaparte, both to- 
wards his prisoners at Jaffa and his own 
soldiers at Cairo, which were taken from 
a pamphlet which had been printed by 
Mr. Morier at Constantinople. Of these 
charges the First Consul made complaint 
to the British Government, and, receiving 
no satisfaction, caused a counter-report to 
be issued by Colonel Sebastiani. Sir 
Robert Wilson’s work went to several edi- 


tions, some of which are in octavo, and 
was also ‘‘ carefully abridged’’ in one 
volume 12mo. 

This literary success led to further exer- 
tion. In 1804 he published ‘‘ An Inquiry 
into the Present State of Military Force 
of the British Empire, with a view to its 
Reorganization ;’’ an essay in which he 
was one of the first impugners of the 
practice of corporal punishment. 

In Aug. 1804, he was appointed Lieut.- 
Colonel in the 19th Dragoons ; in March, 
1805, he was removed to the 20th, and 
went to the Brazils, and was present at 
the capture of the Cape of Good Hope. 

He next accompanied Lord Hutchinson 
to the Continent, on a secret mission. 
He was attached to the combined armies, 
and present in all the operations, battles, 
and actions, from Pultusk to Friediand 
inclusive ; whence he returned through St. 
Petersburg, and, having been immediately 
sent back to the latter place on a special 
mission, returned to England in Dec. 
1807. Of this expedition he afterwards 
published a narrative, under the title of 
** An Account of the Campaigns in Poland 
in 1206 and 1807, with Remarks on the 
Character and Composition of the Russian 
Army. 1811.’’ 4to. 

In 1808, the Portuguese Ministerin Lon- 
don having proposed that the Portuguese 
refugees in this country should be em- 
bodied under British officers and sent to 
Portugal, Sir Robert Wilson was selected 
to superintend this levy, and in August of 
that year he went to Portugal. He raised 
and formed the Royal Lusitanian Legion, 
and was engaged in various encounters 
with the enemy in Castille and Estre- 
madura, during and for several months 
after the retreat of the British from Spain. 
He was ordered by General Cuesta and 
Marshal Beresford to take the command 
of a corps of 10,000 men on the Tietar ; 
but, the battle of Midellin frustrating that 
arrangement, he was afterwards directed 
to take the command of the advanced 
guard of Marshal Beresford’s army in 
pursuit of Marshal Soult; subsequently 
he was ordered into Spain by Sir Arthur 
Wellesley to command a Legion and a 
Spanish Brigade, and formed the advance 
of the combined army. He was engaged 
in various encounters, and penetrated 
within nine miles of Madrid. 

At the battle of Talavera he was posted 
with infantry and guns, but without 
cavalry, two miles in rear of the enemy’s 
centre, within half a mile of his head- 
quarters, and finally cut off; but saved 
the corps under his command by passing 
the mountains, and at Bainos fought the 
enemy, 12,000 infantry and 1,500 cavalry 
and 30 guns, for nine hours, having under 
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his command neither guns nor cavalry, and 
only 3,000 infantry, of which 2,200 kept 
posts that covered passes. Sir Robert’s 
guns were saved ; but marched by another 
route on the first intimation of Sir Arthur 
Wellesley’s movements on the Tagus. 

In 1812 Sir Robert Wilson was sent to 
Russia, as British Military Correspondent 
at the head-quarters of the allied armies 
on the continent, and was present in the 
principal occurences that took place in the 
eventful years of 1812, 1813, and 1814. 
At the battle of Lutzen Sir Robert, in 
person, rallied a Prussian detachment, 
and carried the village of Gros Gorschen, 
of which he kept possession for several 
hours, until the evening, when the enemy 
renewed the attack with three columns, 
and drove the allied troops almost entirely 
from this position. At this period Sir 
Robert received the command of the 
Emperor Alexander to put himself at the 
head of the Prussian reserve, which 
having done, and uniting himself with the 
Russians, who were still disputing the 
skirts of the village with the enemy, he 
drove the French back to Lutzen, and at 
the close of the combat remained master 
of the contested spot. 

The 25th July, 1810, he received the 
rank of Colonel in the army ; the 10th 
Dec. 1812, the Lieut.-Colonelcy of the 
22nd Light Dragoons; and the’ 4th June, 
1813, was promoted to Major-General. 

In 1811 Sir Robert Wilson was made 
a Knight Commander of the Portuguese 
order of the Tower and Sword; in 1813 
a Knight Commander of St. George of 
Russia by the Emperor Alexander, who 
put the cross round his neck in the camp 
of Jauer; in 1814 he received the first 
class of St. Anne of Russia, the grand 
cross of the Red Eagle of Prussia, and 
was nominated Knight Commander of the 
order of Maria Theresa of Austria (of 
which he had been a simple Knight from 
the year 1794). 

After the peace, Sir Robert Wilson 
visited Paris, where, in Jan. 1816, he 
engaged with Capt. H. Hutchinson (the 
present Earl of Donoughmore) and Mr. 
Bruce in effecting the escape of Count 
Lavalette, who, having been condemned to 
death as an accomplice of Napoleon, had 
escaped from prison by changing dress 
with his wife. Sir Robert Wilson con- 
veyed him in safety to Mons, and ad- 
dressed a narrative of the adventure to 
Earl Grey, which will be found in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for 1816, vol. 
LXxxVvi. i. 625. The three Englishmen 
were tried at Paris on the 22d of March, 
pronounced guilty, aud sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment ; and on the 10th 
May a General Order was issued by 
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H.R.H. the Duke of York, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, expressing the Prince 
Regent’s ‘‘high displeasure ’’ at the act, 
and the false pretences under which it had 
been accomplished. 

His conduct at the funeral of Queen 
Caroline completed his disgrace at head 
quarters. He was dismissed from the 
army on the 17th Sept. 1821, and all his 
foreign orders were resumed by their re- 
spective sovereigns. A public subscrip- 
tion was made to indemnify him, and after 
a few years he was restored to his rank. 

In 1817 Sir Robert Wilson published 
‘*A Sketch of the Military and Political 
Power of Russia: ’’ which brought upon 
him a calumnious attack in the Quarterly 
Review, to which he made an animated 
reply. 

In 1818 he was brought into Parliament 
as the popular candidate for the borough 
of Southwark, ejecting the former member, 
Mr. Barclay the brewer. 

The poll was as follows : 


Charles Calvert, esq. 1932 
Sir Robt. T. Wilson, 1377 
Charles Barclay, esq. 1090 


In 1820 he triumphed over another op- 
ponent. 


Charles Calvert, esq. 1264 
Sir Robt. T. Wilson, 1155 
Sir Thos. Turton, Bart. 458 


Again in 1826, when the poll lasted for 
six days, 


Charles Calvert, esq. 1807 
Sir Robt. T. Wilson, . 1712 
Edward Polhill, esq. 1342 


In 1830 Mr. Calvert, who had been 
member from 1812, was thrown out, Sir 
Robert retaining his seat. The poll, 
after five days, terminated thus— 


John R. Harris, esq. . . . 1664 
Sir Robt. T. Wilson, . 1434 
Charles Calvert, esq. 995 


Mr. Calvert was restored to his former 
position on the death of Mr. Harris in 
the following November, and in 1831 Sir 
Robert Wilson gave place, without a con- 
test, to Mr. William Brougham. 

Sir Robert Wilson attained the rank of 
Lieutenant-General on the 27th May, 
1825. He was appointed Colonel of the 
15th Hussars on the 29th Dec. 1835. 
He attained the full rank of General on 
the 23d Nov. 1841. He was appointed 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief and 
Vice-Admiral of Gibraltar in 1842, and 
had recently returned from that post after 
the expiration of seven years of command. 
He came home in apparent good health, 
and died suddenly from disease of the 
heart. 




































































Sir Robert Wilson married a daughter 
of Colonel Bedford, and has left two sons, 
Bosville John Wilson, Lieut. Royal Navy 
(1832), and Bedford Hinton Wilson, esq. 
Chargé d’Affaires at the Caraccas; and 
two daughters, one married to the Rev. 
Mr. Randolph, and the other unmarried. 

There are several engraved portraits of 
Sir Robert Wilson: among others, one in 
folio by Ward from a picture by Pickers- 
gill (representing him splendidly attired 
in all his orders), and one by Cooper in 
quarto, after Wivell. 

His body was deposited in a vault in 
the north aisle of Westminster Abbey on 
Tuesday the 15th of May. 





Carr. Siz T. Bourcnier, K.C.B. 

April 26. At Chatham, in his 59th 
year, Captain Sir Thomas Bourchier, 
K.C.B. Captain Superintendent of that 
Dockyard. 

He was the son of Major-General 
Bourchier, of Ardclony, co. Clare, by the 
daughter of Thomas Macnamara, esq. of 
Fenlowe and Rossroe in the same county. 
He was Midshipman of the Majestic 
at the surrender of Heligoland; passed 
his examination in March, 1808, and 
obtained his first commission on the 
26th of August following. He was after- 
wards Lieutenant of the Forester, whose 
boats he commanded in cutting out a brig 
and schooner, and in destroying the guns 
and magazine of the battery at Guadaloupe, 
and at the taking of Martinique, for which 
he received a medal. At the close of the 
war in 1614, he was Lieutenant of the Vic- 
torious, 74. On the 29th April, 1815, he 
was appointed to the Tenedos, of which 
he was Lieutenant at the capture of the 
United States frigate President, at the ex- 
pedition up the Penobscot, and commanded 
the seamen and marines. On the 12th of 
August, 1819, he was appointed flag Lieu- 
tenant to Sir Thomas M. Hardy on the 
South American station, where he was 
promoted to the command of the Beaver 
sluop, Sept. 9, 1822. He removed into 
the Eclair, Oct. 21, 1823; and was made 
Post Captain in the Menai 26 in Sept. 
1827. He also commanded the Volage 28 
for a short time in the Pacific, 

Having been appointed to the Blonde, 
he commanded a brigade of seamen in the 
capture of Canton, and assisted in taking 
Amoy and Shanghai, in 1841 ; and was at 
the attack on the Chinese camp at Segahon, 
Woosung, and Shanghai, and the city of 
Chin-Kiang-Foo in 1842, He was for 
these services nominated a K.C.B. in the 
latter year. 

Sir Thomas Bourchier was appointed 
to Chatham dockyard on the 20th Sept. 
1846, and during the whole time he has 
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hardly been free from illness: his con 
stitution was first broken when he was in 
China. His funeral obsequies took place 
on Thursday, the 3rd of May. On the 
body leaving the official residence, the 
Poictiers, ordinary guard ship, commenced 
firing the number of minute guns allowed 
to the rank of the deceased. The proces- 
sion reached from the Dockyard gates to 
St. Mary’s Church, where the burial ser- 
vice was read by the Rev. Dr. Irving; 
after which the body was removed in the 
same order to the new burial ground, situ- 
ated under the hill of Chatham Lines. 
All the naval officers at the port, most of 
the officers of the garrison, together with 
the officers of the dockyard, formed the 
mournful cortége, Vice-Adm. the Hon. 
G. Elliot, C.B. Commander-in-chief at the 
Nore, bringing up the rear. A detachment 
of Royal Marines formed the firing party, 
commanded by Colonel Ellis, who served 
in China with Sir Thomas Bourchier for 
two years and a half. The large concourse 
of officers of all services, and the thousands 
of the respectable inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring towns who were present, testified 
the great respect in which the gallant 
deceased was held. 

He married, in 1843, Jane-Barbara, 
eldest daughter of Admiral Sir Edward 
Codrington, G.C.B. 
Tuomas WentwortH Beaumont, Esa. 

Dec. 18. At Bournemouth in Hamp- 
shire, aged 56, Thomas Wentworth Beau- 
mont, esq. of Bretton Hall, Yorkshire, 
and Bywell Hall, Northumberland, for- 
merly M.P. for the latter county. 

Mr. Beaumont was the eldest son of 
Thomas Richard Beaumont, esq. of the 
Oaks in Darton, and Bretton Hall, York- 
shire, and of Hexham Abbey, Northum- 
berland, Colonel in the army, and knight 
in six parliaments for the county of North- 
umberland, by Diana, daughter and heir, by 
will, of Sir Thomas Wentworth Blackett, 
Bart. of Bretton Hall (formerly the Went- 
worths’) and of Hexham Abbey. Colonel 
Beaumont died in 1829 (see a memoir of 
him in Gent. Mag. vol. xcrx. ii. 274) ; 
and on the death of his widow, in 1831, 
the large estates of the Blackett family de- 
scended also to the subject of this notice. 

Mr. Beaumont was born in Old Bur- 
lington-street, London, on the 5th Nov. 
1792. He succeeded to the representation 
of Northumberland, on the retirement of 
his father, at the general election of 1818; 
and he was rechosen in 1820 without op- 
position. In March 1826, on the death of 
Mr. Brandling, the other representative of 
the county, a contest took place between 
the Hon. H. T. Liddell and Matthew Bell, 
esq. The latter was returned by the small 
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majority of 36 (the votes being 1186 to 
1150), and in consequence Mr. Liddell 
was induced again to come forward at the 
general election which ensued in the same 
year. The result of this contest was that 
both Mr. Liddell and Mr. Bell were re- 
turned, and Mr. Beaumont was thrown 
out, the final result of the poll being, for 


Hon. H. T. Liddell . . 1562 
Matthew Bell, esq. . 1380 
T. W. Beaumont, esq. . - 1335 
Lord Howick . ‘ 977 
This election lasted fifteen days. Lord 


Howick retired on the twelfth, requesting 
his supporters to vote for Mr. Bell, or 
otherwise abstain from voting altogether. 

At this period I.fr. Beaumont fought a 
duel on Balmborough Sands with the late 
Earl of Durham, then Mr. Lambton. 

During the early part of his political 
career Mr. Beaumont was a Tory, and a 
member of the Pitt club; but in 1820 he 
made a boast of the “independence of his 
parliamentary conduct,’’ and for some time 
before his ejection from the representa- 
tion of Northumberland he had voted 
with the Whigs. Some of his friends at- 
tempted to console him by the presen- 
tation of a gold cup, surmounted by a 
figure of Liberty, and bearing this in- 
scription: ‘‘ Presented by the inhabitants 
of Allendale to Thomas Wentworth Beau- 
mont, esq. as a testimony of their regard 
for his manly, consistent, and independent 
conduct, during the general election for 
the county of Northumberland, 1826.’’ 

He had previously, in the spring of 1824, 
resigned his commission as Lieut.-Colonel 
Commandant of the Western Regiment 
of Northumberland Local Militia. 

In Jan. 1827 he presented himself as a 
candidate for the borough of Stafford, and 
after a very expensive contest was success- 
ful, defeating Mr. Spooner, the Conserva- 
tive candidate, by 251 votes to 191. 

In 1830, the Hon. Mr. Liddell retiring, 
Mr. Beaumont was restored to the repre- 
sentation of the county of Northumber- 
land without a contest; and in 1831, on 
the stream of Reform, he was again re- 
turned in conjunction with Lord Howick. 

In 1831, by the death of his mother, 
Mr. Beaumont acquired a large accession 
ef property, particularly in lead mines ;* 
and it was more than once hinted, that he 
would be one of the peers created on the 
coronation of King William IV. These 
rumours were probably suggested, partly 
by his great wealth, and partly by the 
great need the Whigs then experienced of 
votes in the. House of Lords. 


* These lead mines were in 1847 re- 
oye to yield an annual produce of 
,200 tons of ore. 
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In the spring of the following year there 
was a memorable sale, by Mr. George 
Robins, of the works of art and orna- 
mental furniture accumulated by the late 
Mrs. Beaumont at Bretton Hall. Among 
them was a window of armorial bearings, 
called the Magna Charta window, and 
measuring 15 feet by 13. The dome con- 
servatory, 60 feet in diameter and 45 in 
height, is said to have cost 8,000/.: it was 
bought by Mr. Bentley, a brewer, at 5462. 
and sold to the Duke of Devonshire for 
1,4502.+ 

In 1832, after the passing of the Reform 
Act, Mr. Beaumont was proposed, to- 
gether with William Ord, esq. for the 
southern division of Northumberland. He 
was returned in conjunction with Mr. Bell, 
the Conservative candidate, Mr. Ord the 
other Whig candidate being unsuccessful. 
The numbers were, 


T. W. Beaumont, esq. . 2537 
Matthew Bell, esq. . 2440 
William Ord, esq. . 2351 


Mr. Beaumont was re-chosen in 1835, 
but in 1837 he retired, and was succeeded 
by Christopher Blackett, esq. 

Mr. Beaumont was a man of little sta- 
bility of character. When he had failed 
in his objects of political ambition he 
affected various arts of distinction, such 
as were within the apparent command of 
his large wealth. His hospitalities were 
ostentatious, and his expenditure profuse. 
He contributed liberally to the distressed 
Poles, and became President of the Polish 
Literary Institution. In Dec. 1835, he 
denounced the Irish agitator, O’Connell, 
at a Polish dinner; in the following year 
he corresponded with him, and sent 1002. 
to the Rent. Soon after he made a tour 
in Ireland under the auspices of his new 
friend. In August 1837, he joined the 
Royal Yacht squadron, and equipped a 
new yacht of 140 tons burden. In 1838 
he was in Paris, when on the 13th Nov. 
he was personally insulted by Mr. John 
Patrick Jones, formerly M.P. for Sligo, 
whom he prosecuted before the Sixth 
Chamber of Correctional Police, and the 
accused (who had previously effected his 
escape) was sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment and 500 francs fine. After 
this, Mr. Beaumont proceeded to Italy, 
and after a long absence on the continent 
he returned home in April, 1843. For 
the last few years he had been out of 
health, and was therefore unable to resume 
his proper position upon his princely 
estates. Altogether his history affords a 
striking lesson that large wealth, though 





+ We believe the Duke has since built 
a still larger conservatory, which has cust 
100,000/, 
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it does not fail to excite the temporary 
adulation of interested parties, is not alone 
sufficient to purchase either happiness or 
even worldly prosperity. 

Mr. Beaumont married, on the 22nd 
Nov. 1827, Henrietta-Elizabeth, daughter 
of John Atkinson, esq. of Maple Hayes, 
co. Stafford, and sister to the late Lady 
Ingilby, of Ripley Castle, Yorkshire, and 
by that lady he had a numerous family. 
Mr. Wentworth Blackett Beaumont, his 
eldest son and heir, is now in his twenty- 
first year (born on the 13th April, 1829), 
and is an under-graduate of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

There is a portrait of Mr. Beaumont 
engraved from a painting by Ramsay. 
Several caricatures of him were published 
during the election of 1826; in one he 
was a Barber dressing the Wigs, the 
blocks in his shop being likenesses of the 
principal Whig gentry of the country; 
in another he was fighting the duel with 
Mr. Lambton. 

The body of the deceased was interred 
at Bretton, on Wednesday the 27th Dec. 





E. M. Munpy, Esa. M.P. 

Jan. 29. At Barbados, in his 49th 
year, Edward Miller Mundy, esq. of 
Shipley Hall, co. Derby, M.P. for the 
Southern Division of Derbyshire. 

Mr. Mundy was grandson of Edward 
Miller Mundy, esq. formerly M.P. for 
Derbyshire, during thirty-eight years, who 
died in 1822; and son of Edward Miller 
Mundy, esq. (who died before his father) 
by Miss Barton, daughter of James Barton, 
esq. of Penwortham, co. Lancaster. 

He was first elected for the Southern 
Division of Derbyshire in 1841, after a 
contest which terminated as follows : 


Edw. Miller Mundy, esq. . 3234 
Chas. Robt. Colvile,esq. . . 3209 
Matthew Gisborne, esq. . . 2403 
Lord Waterpark, . . . . 2325 


In 1847 he was rechosen without op- 
position. 

He voted with the Conservative party, 
aad supported agricultural protection. 

Mr. Mundy has been succeeded as 
M.P. for South Derbyshire by his distant 
cousin William Mundy, esq. of Mark- 
eaton. 





Epmunp TuRNER, Esa. M.P. 

Dec. 10. At the house of his son-in.. 
law W. C. Beasley, esq. Victoria-square, 
Pimlico, in his 57th year, Edmund Tur- 
ner Esq. M.P. for Truro, a Magistrate and 
Deputy-Lieutenant of Cornwall. 

Mr. Turner was born at Truro on the 
29th Jan. 1793, the son of a banker there, 
to whose business he succeeded, and bro- 
ther to Charles Walsingham Turner, who 
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distinguished himself in India as a scholar 
and a soldier, and died at Vizagapatam. 

Mr. Turner was the first Mayor of 
Truro under the Municipal Corporation 
Act. He had been frequently chairman of 
Reform meetings during the progress of 
the Reform Bill, and wasa chief supporter 
of William Tooke, esq. F.R.S. by whom 
Lord Falmouth’s patronage of the borough 
was originally disputed in 1830, and who 
was one of the successful candidates at the 
elections of 1832 and 1835. 

At length, at the election of 1837, Mr. 
Turner chose no longer to support Mr. 
Tooke, but came forward in opposition to 
his re-election. His local influence was 
successful, the result of the poll being, for 


Edmund Turner,esq. . . 393 
John Ennis Vivian, esq. . 254 
William Tooke, esq. . . 226 


At the elections of 1841 and 1847, Mr. 
Turner was re-chosen without a contest. 
He ranked as a Liberal member. but not 
pledged on any question. 





JOHN FIELDEN, Esa. 

May 28. John Fielden, esq. of Tod- 
morden, M.P. for Oldham from 1832 to 
1847. 

“More brilliant characters have passed 
from the stage of public life, but none 
more worthy, more honest, more true, 
more reputable. John Fielden was essen- 
tially the advocate of the labouring classes, 
Once a labouring man himself, his sym- 
pathies were with them always. None of 
your upstart parvenu speculators was he 
—but a plain upright toiler to competence, 
and influence, and authority. Having 
worked at the loom with his own hands, 
and shared the troubles, anxieties, and 
vicissitudes of the population of the 
factories, John Fielden knew by personal 
experience the wants and necessities of 
those who, less fortunate in acquiring 
prosperity than he, were nevertheless al- 
ways afterwards regarded by him as his 
brethren. Become a master himself 
through the medium of his combined in- 
telligence and industry, he was still to the 
last at heart an artizan. A member of the 
Legislature, he was still in all his recollec- 
tions and predilections a member of the 
labouring multitude. This feeling it was, 
this faithfulness it was to his caste, which 
rendered John Fielden the earnest and 
untiring champion of the rights of his 
fellow-toilers, when he himself had earned 
the power of advocating the rights of those 
toilers in the British Parliament. His 
exertions in regard to the memorable Ten 
Hours Bill will not very speedily be for- 
gotten. His disinterestednessin forwarding 
the principles of that measure were con- 
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spicuous before the house, and before the 
country, securing to him, even from those 
who differed from him in reference to its 
operation, a ready and cordial respect ; for 
the enactment went towards the material 
diminution of the powers of the master 
manufacturers, and Mr. Fielden was known 
throughout the united kingdom to be a 
master manufacturer himself. The whole 
secret of his enthusiasm as to the Ten 
Hours Bill was discoverable in his solici- 
tude to ameliorate the condition of the 
women and children in the manufacturing 
districts. Instead of beholding the mothers, 
and wives, and sisters of the poor artizans 
deprived, by perpetual drudgery, of all 
the comforts and consolations of do- 
mesticity, he wished to open to them and 
to their families, generation after genera- 
tion, the most golden and blessed haven 
from all tribulations—the haven of home. 
He wished to render those women and 
those children less beasts of burden, less 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, less 
parts of a great, stern, and iron mechanism, 
steeling the heart against gentleness, 
shutting tne mind against knowledge, 
drying up the milk in the maternal bosom, 
and depriving infancy of all the charms of 
childhood. It was the ambition of John 
Fielden to break in pieces this cruel and 
unhumanizing system—an ambition in 
whichLord Ashley generously sympathized. 
And, thanks to the indomitable victory of 
truth, that ambition was working out its 
own realization long before death closed 
the eyes and put an end to the useful and 
benevolent exertions of Fielden. His 
memory will ‘ live green in the souls’ of 
the people, for his name is written in 
characters of light on the statute-book of 
England.’’— Sun. 

Mr. Fielden was elected to Parliament 
for Oldham, as a Radical Reformer, on 
the creation of the borough by the Reform 
Act in 1832, and he brought in with him 
as his associate the celebrated William 
Cobbett. 

The polling was as follows : 


John Fielden . . 677 
William Cobbett . 645 
B. H. Bright . 150 
William Burge 101 
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In 1835 he was re-elected without a 
contest. 
In 1837 the result of the poll was— 


George Stephen 


General W. A. Johnson 545 
John Fielden . ; 541 
Joseph Jones . 315 
John F. Lees . 279 


In 1841, the former members were re- 
chosen ; but in 1847 new candidates were 
Gent. Mac. Vou, XXXII. 
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successful, and Mr. Fielden was thrown 
out : the numbers were, 


William Johnson Fox 725 
John Duncuft . . . 694 
John Morgan Cobbett 624 
John Fielden . . 612 


The body of Mr. Fielden was consigned 
to the tomb on Monday the 5th of June 
in the chapel-yard, Honey-hole, Tod- 
morden. ‘The funeral procession moved 
from Centre-vale headed by the minister, 
Mr. Taylor, and the Rev. J. Wilkinson, 
of Rochdale, followed by the gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood and the principal ma- 
nagers of the firm of Messrs. Fielden. 
Then came the hearse, attended on each 
side by six mourners, followed by two 
mourning-coaches, one of which contained 
the sons and brothers of the deceased, 
Four other coaches followed, containing 
relatives and friends, among whom were 
Mr. Charles Hindley, M.P. for Ashton, 
and Messrs. John and James Cobbett. 
Great numbers of gentlemen and opera- 
tives from Oldham, Bolton, and Man- 
chester, followed in procession. On the 
ceremony being completed, the strangers 
returned to the Queen’s Hotel, and as- 
sembled in the large room to hold a meet- 
ing. Mr. C. Hindley presided, and the 
secretary of the Manchester Short Time 
Committee read an address of condolence, 
which was submitted for the meeting’s 
sanction, before presentation to the widow 
and sons of the deceased. It was pro- 
posed that a monument should be erected 
to the memory of Mr. Fielden in West- 
minster Abbey, and that Lord Ashley and 
Mr. C. Hindley be appointed to apply to 
the proper authorities for the requisite 
permission. It was also resolved that 
Lord Ashley, Mr. C. Hindley, and all 
other friends of the Ten Hours Bill be 
requested to redouble their efforts in doing 
away with the relay system, and in carry- 
ing out the original intention of the Bill. 





Joun Couiier, Esa. 

Feb. 27. At Plymouth, aged 79, John 
Collier, esq. of Grimstone hall, a deputy 
lieutenant of Devonshire, and late M.P. 
for that borough. 

Mr. Collier was a wine-merchant and 
ship-owner in Plymouth; and also Portu- 
guese Vice Consul at that port. He was 
the elder son of John Collier, esq. of the 
same town, by his second wife, Miss 
Martha Padley. 

He was first returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Plymouth on the pass- 
ing of the Reform Act in 1832, in 
conjunction with Thomas B. Bewes, esq. 
to whom the old Dockyard influence then 
yielded without a —. Mr. Collier 
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advocated extreme liberal principles: de- 
claring in favour of the ballot, shorten- 
ing of the duration of Parliaments, the 
abolition of Church rates, the Bank of 
England charter, and every other mo- 
nopoly. 

At the election of 1835 he was again 
returned, defeating Sir George Cockburn 
in a poll which closed as follows :— 


John Collier, esq. . . « « 718 
Thos. Beaumont Bewes, esq. . 687 
Sir George Cockburn . . . 667 


and again in 1837— 
John Collier,esq. . . . . 780 
Thomas B. Bewes, esq. . . 772 


Sir George Cockburn . . . 551 
Hon. P. Blackwood. . . . 466 


but in 1841 Mr. Collier did not reappear 
as a candidate. 

Mr. Collier married, in 1816, Emma, 
fourth daughter of Robert Porrett, esq. 
of North Hill, Devon, by whom he had 
issue five sons:—Robert-Porrett, William- 
Frederick, Mortimer- John, John- Francis, 
and Arthur-Bevan; and one daughter, 
Elizabeth. 





Rosert VERNON, Esa. F.S.A. 

May 22. At his house in Pall Mall, in 
his 75th year, Robert Vernon, esq. F.S.A. 
of Ardington House, Berkshire,a gentleman 
known, for many years past, in the world of 
art ; and more recently to the public by his 
munificent gift to the nation of a collec- 
tion of works of modern English artists. 

The life of Mr. Vernon presents but 
few features for the biographer. With 
his private and personal career, indeed, 
as he did not come before the public 
in any capacity challenging criticism, we 
have little to do. It is enough to know 
that Mr. Vernon, by a long course of 
activity and industry in the business to 
which he had applied himself—one which 
is at least honourable and interesting in a 
country which so much prides itself on its 
encouragement of the breed of horses— 
amassed an enormous fortune. It is the 
manner in which that fortune was disposed 
of that renders his character interesting to 
the public. He stood foremost among 
that large class of modern Englishmen 
who apply the profits of commerce to the 
uses of the mind; who use the wealth 
which they acquire by trade for the pro- 
motion of tastes which might seem the 
most opposite to the instincts of traders. 

Mr. Vernon, by his integrity, his pru- 
dence, and his devotedness in business, 
realized a sufficient fortune to be able to 
expend in works of modern art at the very 
least 150,000/. He did not buy merely 
for the vanity of buying, but always had 


an eye to the interests of the artists. He 
laid it down as a constant rule to buy 
from the painters themselves, and not 
from the dealers, thus securing to the 
former the full value of their works, and 
stimulating them by a higher and at the 
same time a more direct motive to exer- 
tion. In order to carry out his grand 
idea of forming a gallery which should at 
all times represent British Art, it was 
necessary, as any of the painters advanced 
in their profession, that Mr. Vernon 
should secure their better productions ; 
consequently, from time to time, and at 
an immense sacrifice of money, he what is 
called ‘‘weeded’’ his collection, never 
parting with any man’s work whom he 
did not purpose (and for him to purpose 
was always to perform) commissioning to 
execute a more important subject in his 
improved style. In the national collection 
(that is, the Vernon Gallery part of it) 
there are a few pictures purchased at sales, 
or in such like channels, but these are 
the productions of deceased artists. 

The late Mr. Vernon’s merit, however, 
was not confined to this more direct and 
public patronage of art and artist. He 
was a patron in the least ostentatious 
sense of the term. It was his pride and 
pleasure to discover talent, and foster it. 
Many are the cases in which he has be- 
friended the artist because he was the 
artist, and without any direct expectation 
of reaping the fruits of his well-timed 
benevolence. The reader will readily 
imagine the many instances in which a man 
of benevolent mind and almost princely 
fortune would be enabled to smooth the 
path of struggling talent, and encourage 
genius in its periods of depression. Nor 
was his unostentatious munificence con- 
fined to his favourite pursuit. He ex- 
pended large sums in charity, public and 
private ; and it was his pleasure to exer- 
cise that highest kind of charity which 
does not consist in the mere giving of 
money, but in the giving it under circum- 
stances which make the gift of more 
value. Add to these virtues that Mr. 
Vernon was a man of an enlarged mind, 
with a taste for the society of men of 
talent-—that he was prodigal in hospitality, 
and firm in his friendships— that by the 
force of his acquirements and character he 
was enabled to surround himself with some 
of the most distinguished talent of the period 
during which he lived ; and we think the 
reader will join with us in the regret that, 
although he died in the very fulness of 
years, such a man should have passed 
away from among us. It is a consolation 
to know that there are many such men 
left, and that the munificence of private 
individuals is the best answer to the com- 
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mou complaint in this country of the 
want of public patronage to art and artists. 
The ‘‘ Vernon Gallery ’’ may be regarded 
as a complete collection of the most 
characteristic works of the most talented 
of our native artists, and as a vindication 
of the national taste in a department of 
national production which, in the hurry 
of our commercial pursuits, we have been 
too ready to overlook ; while our modesty, 
as a nation, has also led us to undervalue 
our excellence. 

A beautiful series of Engravings from 
the Vernon Gallery is now in the course 
of publication in the Art Journal, com- 
mencing in the January Part, with a por- 
trait engraved by W. H. Mote, from a 
picture (three-quarters, life-size) painted 
by Mr. Pickersgill in 1846. 





Miss EpGeworru. 

May 21. At Edgeworthtown, co. Long- 
ford, in her 83d year, Miss Maria Edge- 
worth. 

The story of Miss Edgeworth’s life was 
some years since told by herself in her 
memoir of her father. She was born in 
England on the Ist Jan. 1767, the daugh- 
ter of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, esq. by 
the first of that gentleman’s four wives, 
Anna-Maria, daughter of Paul Elers, esq. 
of Black Bourton, co. Oxford; and had 
reached the age of thirteen ere she became 
an Irish resident. 

Fifty years or more have elapsed since 
her Castle Rackrent—the precursor of a 
copious series of tales, national, moral, 
and fashionable (never romantic)—at once 
established her in the first class of novelists, 
as a shrewd observer of manners, a warm- 
hearted gatherer of national humours, and 
a resolute upholder of good morals in 
fiction. Before her Irish stories appeared, 
nothing of their kind—so complete, so 
relishing, so familiar yet never vulgar, so 
humorous yet not without pathos—had 
been tendered to the public. Their effect 
was great not merely on the world of 
readers, but on the world of writers and 
politicians also. Sir Walter Scott assures 
us that when he began his Scotish novels 
it was with the thought of emulating Miss 
Edgeworth; while Mr. O’Connell at a 
later period (if we are to credit Mr. O'Neill 
Daunt) expressed substantial dissatisfac- 
tion because one having so much influence 
had not served her country as he thought 
poor Ireland could alone be served—by 
agitation. Prudence will allay, rarely 
raise, storms ; and prudence was ever at 
hand when Maria Edgeworth (to use 
Scott’s phrase) ‘‘ pulled out the conjuring 
wand with which she worked so m ny 
marvels.” Herein lay her strength, and 
herein also some argument for cavil and 
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reservation on the part of those who love 
nothing which is not romantic. “ Her 
extraordinary merit,’’ happily says Sir 
James Mackintosh, ‘‘ both as a moralist 
and as a woman of genius, consists in her 
having selected a class of virtues far more 
difficult to treat as the subject of fiction 
than others, and wkich had therefore been 
left by former writers to her.”’ 

To offer a complete list of Miss Edge- 
worth’s fictions—closed, in 1834, by her 
charming and carefully wrought Heleo— 
would be superfluous; but we may single 
out as three masterpieces, evincing the 
great variety of her powers, Vivian, To- 
morrow, and The Absentee. Generally, 
Miss Edgeworth was happier in the short 
than in the long story. She managed 
satire with a delicate and firm hand, as 
her Modern Griselda attests. She was 
reserved rather than exuberant in her 
pathos. She could give her characters 
play and brilliancy when these were de- 
manded, as in ‘‘ Lady Delacour;’’ she 
could work out the rise, progress, and 
consequences of a foible (as in Almeria) 
with unflinching consistency. Her dialogue 
is excellent; her style is in places too 
solicitously laboured, but it is always 
characteristic, yielding specimens of that 
pure and terse language which so many 
contemporary novelists seem to avoid on 
the maidservant’s idea that * plain Eng- 
lish ’’ is ungenteel. Her tales are 
singularly rich in allusion and anecdote. 
In short, they indicate intellectual mastery 
and cultivation of no common order. 
Miss Edgeworth has herself confessed the 
care with which they were wrought. They 
owed much to her father’s supervision ; 
but this, we are assured by her, was con- 
fined to the pruning of redundancies. In 
connexion with Mr. Edgeworth the Essay 
on Irish Bulls was written; also the 
treatise on Practical Education. The 
latter, some years after its publication, 
was disclaimed by its authors, as having 
expounded a system which, in place of 
being practical, proved virtually impracti- 
cable. This brings us to speak of that 
large and important section of Maria 
Edgeworth’s writings — her stories for 
children. Here, as elsewhere, she was 
‘nothing if not prudential;’’ and yet 
who has ever succeeded in captivating the 
fancy and attention of the young as her 
Rosamonds and Lucys have done? In 
her hands the smallest incident riveted the 
eye and heart,—the driest truth gained a 
certain grace and freshness. We may, 
and we do, question some of the canons 
of her school; but one of her tales for 
children is not to be laid aside unfinished, 
let the hands into which it falls be ever so 
didactic—ever so romantic. Her lates 
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literary effort, if we mistake not, was the 
child’s book Orlandino, published a year 
or two since in one of the Messrs. Chani- 
bers’s series. 

If Miss Edgeworth’s long literary life 
was usefully employed, so also were her 
claims and services adequately acknow- 
ledged during her lifetime. Her friend- 
ships were many; her place in the world 
of English and Irish society was dis- 
tinguished. Byron (little given to com- 
mending the women whom he did not 
make love to, or who did not make love 
to him) approved her. Scott, when per- 
sonally a stranger to her, addressed her 
like an old friend and a sister. There is 
hardly a tourist of worth or note who has 
visited Ireland for the last 50 years with- 
out bearing testimony to her value and 
vivacity as one of a large and united home 
circle. She was small in stature, lively of 
address. and diffuse as aletter-writer. To 
sum up, it may be said that the changes 
and developements which have convulsed 
the world of imagination since Miss Edge- 
worth’s career of authorship began have 
not shaken her from her pedestal nor 
blotted out her name from the honourable 
place which it must always keep in the 
records of European fiction.— Atheneum. 

We may add that an able criticism upon 
her writings, from the pen of the late Lord 
Dudley, appeared in the Quarterly Review 
in 1810. 





Miss Harriett Pigorr. 

April 8, 1846. At her residence, 101 
Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, London, 
aged 70 years and upwards, Miss Harriett 
Pigott. 

This lady was the youngest daughter of 
the Rev. William Pigott, of Edgmond and 
Chetwynd, in Shropshire. The family of 
Pigott were of Butley, in the parish of 
Prestbury, in Cheshire; who were de- 
scended from the Pichots of Waverton and 
Broxton, in Cheshire, and these last from 
Gilbert Pichot, who was mesne lord of 
Broxton at the time of the Norman con- 
quest. The father of Miss Harriett Pigott 
married Annabella, daughter of John 
Mytton, esq. of Halston, in Shropshire, 
and by that lady had one son, the late 
Rev. John Dryden Pigott, Rector of Edg- 
mond ; Dorothy-Anne, who died an infant; 
Anne, who married the late John Corbet, 
esq. of Sundorne-castle, in Shropshire, 
both deceased; Annabeila Pigott now 
living, and Harriett Pigott. The late 
Mrs. Corbet and Annabella were twin 
sisters, and, liaving been born full ten 
years before their sister Harriett, had 
arrived to the state of womanhood whilst 
Harriett was yet in a comparative state of 
childhood ; hence arose, in some measure, 
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an unfortunate disinclination to cultivate 
a sisterly companionship between them, 
and which seems to have marred all social 
intimacy, for throughout life an alienation 
was but too apparent ; which probably led 
the subject of this memoir to seek for and 
embrace the society of other relations and 
of strangers, both in England and abroad. 

The sprightliness and vivacity of this 
lady’s disposition, aided by her very en- 
tertaining and agreeable manners, rendered 


her highly prominent in the extensive cir- 


cles of literature and fashion, and especi- 
ally so among her foreign acquaintance, 
with whom she passed many years; she 
became intimate with the Prince Polignac 
and his family, and had the honour of 
receiving a private audience from His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Bordeaux. 
From this elevated society she experienced 
such friendly reception and real kindness, 
that it might have considerably influenced 
her in her ultimate resolve of embracing 
the Roman Catholice religion. The last 
eight years of her life were chiefly passed 
in London, where she kept up an inter- 
course with literary persons, and she oc- 
casionally visited her friends in Shropshire 
and Buckinghamshire. The style of her 
letters was particularly correct and natural, 
replete with interesting and acute remarks 
on the current events of the day. Her 
works were numerous, among which were 
‘* Records of real Life in the Palace and 
the Cottage;’’ “ A Correspondence with her 
acknowledged Friends;’’ and ‘“‘ The Three 
Springs of Beauty,”’ to the latter of which 
is prefixed her portrait. All her manu- 
scripts, drawings, albums, sketches of 
foreigners, political documents, and col- 
lections for a memoir of General Mytton, 
who figured in the Parliamentary army, 
are bequeathed to the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford. 
Harvey Eernvron, Esa. 

Feb. 21. At Worcester, aged 40, 
Harvey Eginton, esq. architect. 

He was the son of Mr. Raphael Egin- 
ton, a glass-painter of some note, under 
whom he commenced his architectural 
career. His chief opportunity for ac- 
quiring a knowledge of architecture was 
limited to the resources afforded by study- 
ing in the cathedral of the city of Wor- 
cester, in which he resided; but this, 
with the information his father was able to 
render him, soon qualified him (being of a 
very persevering disposition) to assume 
the profession in which he afterwards 
made rapid progress. Having executed a 


few works of minor importance, he ob- 
tained the countenance of Mr. H. G. G. 
Ludlow, a magistrate of the county of 
Wilts, under whom he executed a work 
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of magnitude, and whose friendship he 
retained up to the time of his decease, 
having lately completed a church built 
and endowed by that gentleman. Soon 
after this he was appointed (through the 
recommendation of Mr. Britton) archi- 
tect for carrying out the restoration of 
the parish church of Stratford-on-Avon ; 
and about the same time, he was engaged 
in the restoration of St. Lawrence church, 
Evesham. 

One of his last and best works was the 
restoration of the parish church of Kid- 
derminster. At the time of his decease 
he held three public appointments; that 
of county surveyor, architect to the in- 
corporated society of building churches 
and chapels for the Worcester district, 
and architect to the Worcester diocesan 
church building society. 

The following are the principal edifices 
upon which he was engaged. The erection 
of the churches of Broseley, Shropshire ; 
Dawley, Shropshire ; St. Luke’s, Birming- 
ham; St. Michael’s, Worcester; West- 
bury Wilts; Malvern Link; Headley 
Cross ; Trimpley ; North Hill, and Mal- 
vern St. Paul’s. The restoration of the 
churches of Pauler’s Pury, Northampton- 
shire; Bredon, co. Worc.; Pershore 
Abbey; Walton, co. Warw.; Clifton on 
Teame ; Stoke Prior; Honeybourn ; 
Powick ; and Grimley ; all in Worcester- 
shire. The erection of Tenbury Vicarage ; 
twelve police stations; a mansion at 
Malvern ; a mansion at Yelverton ; 
schools at Martley ; Spetchley ; St. 
Nicholas, Worcester; and Westbury ; 
steward’s house at Spetchley; glebe 
houses at Malvern; the extension of 
Worcester County Prison ; and the resto- 
ration of Sudeley Castle, and of Astley 
Hall.— Builder. 

Mr. H. Trmsrec. 

April 10. At Rome, aged 43, Mr. 
Henry Timbrell, sculptor. 

Mr. Timbrell was born in Dublin. At 
about the age of seventeen he began his 
studies, as a pupil of the late John Smith, 
esq. of that city. In 1831 he came to 
London, and shortly after entered as an 
assistant in the studio of E. H. Baily, R.A. 
where he wrought at intervalsyfor many 
years ; at the same time diligently study- 
ing his art at the Royal Academy. On the 
10th Dec. 1837, he obtained the gold medal 
of that institution for the best group 
in sculpture, ‘‘ Mezentius tying the Living 
to the Dead;’’ and in Feb. 1843, he was 
elected travelling student. The subject 
which gained him his election was a group, 
“‘ Hercules throwing Lychas into the Sea.” 
In the second year of his residence at 
Rome he executed a beautiful group of 


three figures, a mother and two children, 
life-size ; ‘‘ Instruction ’’ was the subject, 
but unfortunately the vessel was wrecked 
in which it was forwarded to the Exhibi- 
tion, and the group almost totally destroyed. 
He was engaged on two figures for the 
new Houses of Parliament, to be cast in 
bronze; and, along with many other com- 
missions, on one for her Majesty, life-size 
in marble. He also executed two bassi- 
relievi for the temple at Buckingham 
Palace. 

Had he lived, Mr. Timbrell was an 
artist certain to have attained a high point 
in his profession. In private life he was 
esteemed for his amiability of manner, his 
goodness of heart, and integrity of friend- 
ship. By his brother artists in Rome he 
was held in high estimation ; in proof of 
which his remains were honoured to their 
final resting-place, being followed by Gib- 
son, Wyatt, Gott, Hogan, and about 
twenty of the resident artists of Rome. 
He has left a widow.— Art Journal. 





Rev. STEPHEN Isaacson, M.A, 

April7. At No. 2, Tavistock-street, 
Bedford-square, in his 52d year, the Rev. 
Stephen Isaacson, M.A. 

Mr. Isaacson was born on the 17th 
Feb. 1798, at the Oaks, Cowling, Suffolk, 
and was the son of Mr. Robert Isaacson, 
auctioneer and appraiser, of Cowling, and 
afterwards of Moulton, who died in 1831, 
by his second wife Mary Anne, daughter 
of the Rev. John Isaacson, Rector of Lid- 
gate and Little Bradley, and Minister of 
Cowling, whose death, in 1828, is re- 
corded in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
XCVIII. ii. 648. 

He was a member of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 
1820. He was for some years Rector of 
St. Paul’s in Demerara, from whence he 
returned before 1832. In 1834 he received 
from the parishioners of St. Margaret’s 
Lothbury, in the city of London, where 
he had been for some time curate, a 
handsome silver salver, “as a testimony 
of their very strong approbation of, and 
gratitude for, his excellent ministry in 
that church.’’ Inthe same year he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the preacher- 
ship of the Magdalen Hospital. A few 
years since he resided at Dymchurch, near 
Hythe, in Kent, and was Chaplain to the 
Elham Union. 

Early in life Mr. Isaacson evinced a 
strong addiction to the composition of 
humorous poetry, and, even whilst at school, 
figured in the pages of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine. From that period to the last, 
he has continually employed his pen in 
the most popular magazines, and produced 
a multitude of piquant contributions, as 
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well as others of graver character. In 
1822 he projected the Brighton Magazine, 
a periodical of short existence, but con- 
taining many articles well worth preserva- 
tion. In 1824 his translation of Jewell’s 
Apology was well received by the eccle- 
siastical world, as were his Altar Service 
and Select Prayers, both published in 
32mo. in 1837. In 1829 he edited the 
Life of Bishop Andrewes, by his relation 
Henry Isaacson the Chronologer. In 
1832 he published “ A Vindication of 
the West Indian Proprietors, in a Speech 
delivered at Mansion-house Chapel, Cam- 
berwell ; with an Appendix.’’ His quaint 
poem of the ‘‘ Barrow Digger ” and other 
legends, printed last year, were suggested 
by the field operations of the Archeolo- 
gical Association, of which he was a 
zealous and useful member, ever contri- 
buting to its researches, and lightening 
them by his social pleasantries. His prin- 
cipal contributions related to discoveries 
of primeval antiquities in Kent, and to 
the genealogy of the ancient family of 
Stuteville, from which he was descended. 
Mr. Isaacson married, at St. George’s 
church, Guiana, in Nov. 1826, Anna- 
Maria-Miller, youngest daughter of Bryan 
Bernard Killekelly, esq. of Barbados. 
The service was performed by Dr. Cole- 
ridge, then Bishop of Barbados, in the 
presence of the Earl of Huntingdon, his 
Excellency Sir Benjamin D’Urban, &c. 
and it was the first instance of a Protestant 
Bishop having performed any of the 
offices of the church on the vast continent 
of South America. We are not informed 
whether this lady survives him, nor fur- 
ther on his domestic history. His books 
were included in a recent sale by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson, in Piccadilly. 





Litvut.-Cotonet T. Surcvirre. 

April 22. Inthe Strand, aged 59, Lieut- 
Col. T. Sutcliffe, late of the Royal Horse 
Guards (blue). 

At an inquest held on his body, Mr. W. 
Knight, of 357, Strand, related the fol- 
lowing melancholy tale. He stated that 
the deceased had resided in his house for 
the last three years. In the course of 
their conversations the deceased related to 
him the history of his life. He had held 
a commission in the Royal Horse Guards, 
was with his regiment at the battle of 
Waterloo, was severely wounded, and left 
for dead on the battle-field. Since then 
he had been in the army of Columbia, 
South America, and by thus entering 
another service had forfeited his half-pay 
from the British government. Returning 
to this country with but very slender 
means, he endeavoured to improve them 
by literary pursuits, his last work (which 


he completed only a short time ago) being 
“A Chronological Record of the Trade, 
Commerce, Resources, Expenditure, and 
Progressive Improvements in the Textile 
Manufactures of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the earliest period to the present 
time.’’ He finished this book by the open- 
ing of the present sessionof parliament, and, 
being then without the means of publishing 
it, wrote to Lord John Russell, with whom 
he had had some previous acquaintance, to 
assist him in putting the work to press. 
He was at this time utterly without money, 
and all his hopes were built on the suc- 
cess of his application, but his lordship’s 
reply was unsatisfactory. He had de- 
pended entirely on the proceeds of his 
book to pay witness what he owed him for 
his support during three years, and the 
failure of his undertaking caused him great 
sorrow. Deceased had lately been in good 
health, with the exception of a slight cold, 
and on Sunday witness was much surprised 
to find him dead in his bed.—Mr. George 
Lane, surgeon, of Endell-street, said he 
had made a post mortem examination of 
the body, and found the cause of death to 
be suffocation from ossification of the 
heart.—Verdict, ‘*‘ Natural Death.’’ 





Mr. Mites. 

Lately. Aged 32, Mr. Miles, an Asso- 
ciate of the Institute of British Architects. 

In May, 1841, Mr. Miles left England 
for Hamburgh, travelled through Bavaria 
to Italy, stayed in Rome till December, 
went to Sicily, Greece, Constantinople, 
and returned to Rome. He returned 
through Germany to England in 1842. 
During the whole of this time he occupied 
himself most industriously in taking 
sketches and measurements of the inter- 
esting buildings that came in hisway. He 
devoted himself more particularly, how- 
ever, to the collecting of such details as 
might be valuable to him to consult in the 
prosecution of his future practice, know- 
ing that many exquisite pictorial repre- 
sentations of the most celebrated edifices 
had already been published, and feeling . 
that it was the more practical kind of de- 
tails which the architect principally needed. 
This determination was creditable to him, 
for he wag possessed of no small skill as 
an artist, and it must have been a struggle 
to him at times to act up fully to his re- 
solution; not that he neglected perspec- 
tive drawing, but that he knew the greater 
importance of severe outlines. 

In conjunction with Mr. Sylvester, the 
engineer, he was engaged in erecting 
several works, in which the principles of 
atmospheric heat and ventilation required 
particular study ; of these the flax-mills 
at Patrington, near Hull, may be men- 
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tioned, and some conservatories in Cum- 
berland and Derbyshire. Amongst other 
buildings he erected a mansion in Hyde 
Park and two in Westbourne-terrace, a 
villa for Herbert Evans, esq. Hampstead, 
and a cottage for Mr. Benjamin Marshall, 
at Muswell-hill; at the period of his de- 
cease he was occupied on some extensive 
buildings in Scotland. The restoration 
of the chancel of Beddington; church, 
the national schools at Beddington, Kil- 
burn, and West-End, Hampstead, are also 
amongst his works. 





Mrs. ARKWRIGHT. 

Lately. Mrs. Arkwright, an accom- 
plished musician and composer. So wide 
has been the circulation of Mrs. Ark- 
wright’s published Songs in the world of 
amateur musicians, and so unmistakeable 
was the amount of talent disclosed in them, 
that her recent decease is not to be passed 
over without a word of cordial regret and 
kindly appreciation. Born a Kemble, 
Mrs. Arkwright was a woman of many 
gifts and accomplishments,—who threw 
into her private music that genius of the 
family which has shown itself so signally 
in other more publicly-noticeable forms. 
Her singing was eagerly sought after as 
something individual, fascinating, and ex- 
pressive ; in its way and order comparable 
to the far-famed singing of the Irish 
Melodist. Though strangely little scien- 
tific cultivation is to be discerned in her 
ballads, the first ideas of them are often 
picturesque and expressive,—-suited to the 
very choice verse which she always se- 
lected for music. Occasionally, Mrs. Ark- 
wright was her own poetess ; and, if we 
are not mistaken, one of her most expres- 
sive and highly-finished songs (which may 
be mentioned as having been a favourite 
with Mendelssohn)—*“ I used to love the 
winter cold”—was written to her own 
more beautiful words.—Atheneum. 





Laurent FRANCONI. 

May 19. At Paris, the veteran Laurent 
Franconi, founder of the school of horse- 
manship which has made his name cele- 
brated throughout Europe. 

His loss will be felt at the Hippodrome, 
where his entrance was always greeted 
with delight as affording a respite to the 
dread and terror into which the vaulters 
and tumblers and aerial horsemen of the 
modern school had thrown the spectators. 

He bears with him the sole remaining 
souvenirs of the haute école of Versailles, 
and voltige of the royal cravattes, of which 
his pupil, the Count d’Artois, was such a 
brilliant specimen. 

The name of Franconi was brought 
upon the tapis upon the occasion of the 


choice of a sovereign after the abdication 
of Bonaparte. ‘‘We must have a king 
who can mount and ride well upon oc- 
casion,’’ said the Duke Decazes at the 
conference. ‘‘ Parbleu, then,’’ rejoined 
Prince Talleyrand, “ you had better take 
Franconi !”’ 





Joun Cooke. 

Lately. At Birmingham a man whose 
name was John Cooke, but he was better 
known as ‘* Jack the Greyhound.”’ He 
began his career by a settled and decided 
indisposition to work. These were the 
old coaching days, and Jack picked up a 
living by running at the side of the various 
coaches for miles, throwing summersets 
every few strides, and never allowing the 
vehicle to slip a single foot ahead. This 
sort of agility was generally rewarded by 
a shower of coppers, a considerable quan- 
tity of which he managed to pick up. At 
length, so habituated did he become to this 
mode of progression, that he resolved toac- 
complish a feat which had never hitherto 
been, or would henceforth be, attempted. 
This was to run by the side of the mail 
from London to Birmingham. He actually 
performed this exploit, the mode of loco- 
motion being that of an alternate number 
of steps and summersets. It is said that 
he ran a still more incredible race, namely, 
from London to Liverpool, alongside the 
coach. But these times did not continue, 
Weakened by a somewhat reckless mode 
of life, the litheness of youth left him, and 
with it his occupation went too. His 
rooted dislike to labour, however, re- 
mained unimpaired, so he resolved to turn 
conjurer, and for some time picked up a 
precarious existence by exhibiting his 
tricks in public-houses. He at last, it 
seems, sank to beggary, and was even- 
tually discovered sitting on some door- 
steps in Birmingham, in an insensible 
state. He was immediately conveyed to 
the workhovfse, where he shortly after- 
wards expired, having, as it was sub- 
sequently discovered, been literally starved 
to death. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

May 1. Aged 60, Jane-Elizabeth, relict 
of William Reeves, esq. of the Upper- 
green, Kennington. 

In Bernard-st. Russell-sq. aged 70, Ann, 
relict of R. M. Webster, esq. and only 
surviving child of the late Rev. William 

annin. 

In Albert-st. Mornington-cres. aged 42, 
Maria-Sarah, widow of Charles Ammer- 
schuber, esq. of Haywood, Cobham, Surrey. 

May 10. In Park-lane, at the residence 
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of her dau. the Duchess of Somerset, Ca- 
tharine relict of Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, 
Bart. She was the only daughter of Ro- 
bert Farquhar, esq. of Portland-place and 
Newark, co. Renfrew, and was left a 
widow in 1836, having had issue Sir Mi- 
chael the present Baronet and other issue. 

May 12. At Clapton, aged 69, Samuel 
Jones, esq. 

At Hampstead Heath, aged 42, James 
Thomas Gordon, esq. Capt, 15th Regt. 
B.N.I. late Principal Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Upper Assam. 

May 13. Aged 47, William Richard 
Morris, esq. late of the H.E.I.C. Bombay 
Civil Service, fourth son of the late John 
Morris, esq. East India Director. 

At New Brompton, Cecilia-Sarah, wife 
of John Charles Denham, esq. and only 
dau. of the late Sir Thomas Bell. 

May 14. In Chelsea, Harry Lambert, 
esq. son of the late Lieut.-Col. William 
Lambert, H.E.I.C. 

Suddenly, at St. James’s Palace, aged 
66, Miss Joanna S. Kollmann, for many 
years organist to the Royal German Chapel, 
St. James’s Palace. 

At Broad-st.-buildings, aged 43, Daniel 
Breese, esq. of Loughton. 

In Gloucester-crescent, Regent’s Park, 
Elizabeth, relict of John Latimer, esq. of 
Gray’s-inn, and Cheltenham. 

May 15. In Weymouth-st. aged 77, 
John Thoyts, esq. late Lieut.-Col. Royal 
Horse Guards (Blue). He received the 
commission of Cornet 1800, Lieut. 1803, 
and Captain 1805. He served in Flanders, 
and was present at Waterloo, and his 
majority and brevet Lieut.-Colonelcy were 
dated the day of the battle. 

At Lambeth, aged 86, William Fry, 
esq. formerly belonging for 36 years to the 
late Transport Office. 

May 17. In Chapel-pl. Cavendish-sq. 
Major Thomas Maynor, late of the 26th 
Madras Native Inf. 

At Battle Bridge, aged 38, Fred. B. 
Murrell, late Captain in the 6th Foot. 
It appeared that he had been in a very 
nervous and excited state in consequence 
of the loss of 1,600/. by the failure of 
the Nottingham Bank. He was found in 
the Regent’s Canal, having shot himself 
through the left breast while standing on 
the bank of the canal. 

At Islington, aged 71, Mr. Joseph 
Sharpe, late of the Faculty Office, Doc- 
tors’ Commons. 

In Upper Seymour-st. Portman-sq. 
aged 53, Mary, wife of the Rev. Richard 
Garth, of Farnham, Surrey. 

At Dulwich Common, aged 65, Jonathan 
Scollick, esq. 45 years in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Office. 

May 18. In St. George’s-place, Hyde 
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Park-corner, Elizabeth, wife of Major- 
Gen. William Campbell, C.B. 

Claude Perring, esq. of the Inner Tem- 
ple, and Devonshire-pl. He was the third 
and youngest son of Philip Perring, esq. 
by Sarah, only dau. of Thomas Jackson, 
esq. of Camberwell ; and was nephew to 
the late Alderman Sir John Perring, Bart. 
He was called to the bar by the Hon. So- 
ciety of the Inner Temple, May 4, 1832, 
and practised as a conveyancer. 

Near Hyde Park, Catharine-Sinclair, 
relict of Capt. Worth, R.N. of Oakley 
House, Suffolk. 

In Sloane-street, aged 85, Miss Amy B. 
Bradbury. 

May 19. At Pimlico, aged 74, George 
Rich, esq. late of her Majesty’s Customs. 

In Cork-st. Lieut.-Colonel Thomas Ken- 
nedy Limond, late of the Madras cay. 
He was a cadet of 1810. 

May 21. In Mortimer-st. Cavendish- 
sq. Francis Smith, esq. 

In Weymouth-st. Miss Byrne. 

At Crouch End, aged 56, Sarah, relict 
of John Hilder, esq. of Laughton, Sussex. 

May 22. In Clarence-terr. Regent’s 
Park, Louisa, eldest daughter of the late 
Rev. William Holmes, Vicar of Cripple- 
gate, and Sub- Dean of the Chapels Royal. 

May 23. At the house of his son-in- 
law M. E. Conan, esq. Bayswater, aged 
81, John Field, esq. of Whitefriars, 
Hastings, and Wharnford-court, London. 

‘At Rutland-gate, Hyde Park, aged 57, 
Samuel Charles Weston, esq. 

In Hammersmith, aged 59, Francis- 
Lewis Thomas, esq. formerly of New 
Bond-st. 

In Jermyn-st. George Carr, esq. of 
Mountjoy-sq. Dublin. 

May 25. Aged 78, James Muston, esq. 
of Hatton-garden. 

May 27. In Gloucester-pl. Portman- 
sq. aged 48, Lieut.-Col. Joseph Robert 
Woodhouse, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Service, Bombay Establishment. 
He attained the rank of Captain in the 
6th Nat. Inf. 1825, and was some time 
Deputy Judge Advocate of the Poonah 
division. 

* At Avenue Lodge, Brixton-hill, aged 
72, Thomas Halliwell, esq. 

May 28. In Kennington, aged 79, 
William Higgs, esq. late of the Borough. 

May 29. In Euston-sq. aged 72, 
Thomas Webster, esq. and of Queen-st. 
Cheapside. 

In Upper Belgrave-pl. aged 59, Mrs. 
Mary Nichols. 

At Turnham Green, aged 42, Samuel 
Firmlin, esq. 

May 30. In New Millman-st. Thomas 
Gilbank, esq. of Coleman-st. last sur- 
vivor of the family of the late Rev. Wil- 
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liam Gilbank, Rector of St. Ethelburga, 
London. 

May 31. In Portland. place, Frances- 
Ellen-Jeannette, second dau. of John 
Bentley, esq. 

At Peckham Rye, aged 80, William 
Jones, esq. of Leadenhall-buildings, Grace- 
church-st. 

In Aberdeen-pl. Maida-hill, aged 80, 
Charles Sparkes, esq. 

Martha, wife of Nathaniel Clifton, esq. 
of Cross-st. Islington. 

Lately. At Blackheath, aged 88, Eli- 
zabeth, relict of Rev. Dr. Morgan Cove, 
Chancellor of Hereford. 

June il. In South Lambeth, aged 21, 
Henry Pleydell Hunter, esq. 

In London, aged 46, John Andrew 
Wilson, esq. of Upper Norwood. 

In Berners-st. Lieut.-Col. John Cros- 

_ dill, C.B. formerly of the Madras Art. 

At Lavender-hill, Wandsworth, aged 83, 
Thomas Hawes, esq. a magistrate for the 
county of Surrey. He was the eldest son 
of Dr. William Hawes, co-founder of the 
Royal Humane Society, who died Dec. 5, 
1808, and to whose memory a tribute was 
paid, by his friend Mr. Nichols, in our 
Magazine for 1808, pp. 1121—1124. Mr. 
Hawes was many years a partner with his 
brother, Mr. Benjamin Hawes, an emi- 
nent soap-boiler, at the New Barge House, 
Lambeth ; but had retired from that busi- 
ness for some years. His eldest nephew, 
Benjamin Hawes, esq. M.P. is Under Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonial Depart- 
ment. The late Mr. Hawes, from bis 
many amiable qualities, was greatly es- 
teemed in private life. 

June 2. In Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 75, 
George Joseph Dettmar, esq. 

June 4. At Hampstead, aged 32, Fran- 
ces-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late 
Joseph Holloway, esq. of East Leigh, 
Havant. 

At her son-in-law’s, W. Southey, esq. 
Frognal, Hampstead, aged 81, Elizabeth, 
relict of J. Harris, esq. the youngest and 
last surviving dau. of the late Rev. Cor- 
nelius Willes, Prebendary of Wells, aud 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s Thanet. 

In Upper Seymour-st. aged 23, the 
Hon. Robert William Devereux Shirley, 
only brother of Earl Ferrers. 

June 6. In Highbury-pl. aged 83, 
Abraham Lincolne, esq. of the late firm 
of Hopkins, Lincolne, and Co. of Barbican. 

June 7. At Peckham, Mrs. Emelie 
Lechmere, widow of Thomas Luther Lech- 
mere, esq. of her Majesty’s Customs. 

June 8. In Bread-st. aged 63, Edward 
Cureton, esq. brother of the late Brigadier- 
Gen. Cureton, who recently fell in the 
Indian war. 

Gent. Mac. Vor. XXXII. 
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In Westbourne Grove, Bayswater, aged 
67, Charles Blake, esq. late of the Hon. 
East India Company’s Civil Establish- 
ment, St. Helena. 

June 9. At Holly Mount, Hampstead, 
aged 58, John Follett, esq. late Official 
Assignee in the Court of Bankruptcy. 

In Surrey-st. Strand, aged 62, Nathaniel 
Phillips, esq. formerly of Portland-pl. 
Clapham-road. 

June 10. In Norland-sq. Notting-hill, 
Donald Mackinnon, esq. M.D. 





Berxs.—May 13. At the Elms, Cook- 
ham, aged 21, William-Alfrey, second son 
of the late James Walter Burrows, esq. 

May 18. Louisa-Ellen, wife of G. E. 
Beauchamp, esq. of the Priory, near 
Reading. 

Bucks.—May 17. At Langley Furze, 
near Slough, aged 65, Charles William 
Rodd, esq. 

CamBRiIDGE.—May 7. At Clare hall, 
Cambridge, aged 21, Mr. Edward Hay- 
man, a sizar of that society, which he en- 
tered in 1847 as a Grecian from Christ’s 
Hospital. He was son of a clergyman in 
Somersetshire, and brother to the Rev. H. 
Hayman, of Goswell-road, London. Hav- 
ing suffered for some time a sad state of 
religious depression, he cut his throat in a 
fit of ‘‘ Temporary insanity.” 

May 15. At Cambridge, aged 74, Miss 
Anne Beales, sister to the late William 
Beales, esq. M.D. who died when Mayor 
of that borough in 1820. 

May 16. At Ely, aged 16, Henry- 
Scripps, second son of Samuel Tudor, 
esq. of Upper Thames-st. and Bromley, 
Middlesex. 

May 19. Aged 20, William Rogers, 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, eldest son 
of William Rogers, esq. of Bedford-sq. 
and Lincoln’s-inn. 

May 31. At Cambridge, Ellen-Maria, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. T. J. Ab- 
bott, of Newmarket. 

At Fulbourne, by a fall from his horse, 
aged 18, John Nicholl Luxmoore, student 
of St. John’s coll. Camb. son of the Very 
Rev. the Dean of St. Asaph. 

CuesHire.—May 13. William Irlam, 
esq. of Raby. 

May 29. At Wilmslow, Emma-Re- 
becca, eldest dau. of R. C. Macdonald, 
esq. of Castle Tioram, Prince Edward’s 
Island, paymaster 30th Regt. 

CornwaLi.—May 25. At the resi- 
dence of her father, aged 23, Elizabeth, 
wife of John Williams, esq. late of the 
12th Lancers, and only dau. of Michael 
Williams, esq. of Trevince. 

Dersy.—May 22. At Etwall, Miss 
Elizabeth Snow. 
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Drvon.—May 17. At Ide, aged 84, 
Maria, relict of George Peppin, esq. of 
Dulverton, Som. and only sister of the 
late George Webb Hall, esq. of Sneed 
Park. 

May 20. At Torquay, Mrs. Julian 
Tyndale, of Blandford-sq. Marylebone. 

May 29. At Exmouth, aged 46, Maria- 
Wilkes, relict of John Cosby Dennis, esq. 
of Donoughmore, co. Cork. 

May 31. At Stoke, aged 35, Lieut. 
Charles Atkins, R.N. 

At Busely, Crediton, aged 68, John 
Madge, esq. 

June 2. At the residence of her uncle, 
Capt. Toby, R.M., Stonehouse, aged 20, 
Miss Anne Parker. 

June3. Aged 45, Thomas Langford 
Brown, esq. surgeon, late of Broadclist. 

June 4. At Heavitree, aged 36, Lachlan- 
Robert, youngest son of R. D, Mackin- 
tosh, M.D. 

June 5. At Teignmouth, Sarah-Pine, 
wife of Samuel Walker, esq. 

June 6. At Wonford Hill, near Exeter, 
aged 70, Mary, relict of Capt. James 
Tillyer Blunt, of the Bengal Eng. 

June 7. At Lamerton, Capt. C. Mor- 
gan, R.M. youngest son of the late Jonas 
Morgan, esq. of Woodovis, near Tavi- 
stock. 

June 10. At Dartmouth, Grace, widow 
of Captain Stabledon, R.N. 

Dorset.— May 15. At Worgret, near 
Wareham, Joseph Garland, esq. 

May 27. At Lyme, aged 76, Mr. 
Thomas Walker, merchant, of that port. 

June 5, At the Lodge, Weymouth, aged 
83, Jane, relict of William Young, esq. 

June 6. At Hanford, aged 8, Helen, 
dau. of H. K. Seymer, esq. M.P. 

DuruaM.—April 22. Lieut. William 
Armstong Usher, R.N. (1815) of Seaham 
Harbour. 

Essex.— May 13. At Alphamstone Rec- 
tory, Cordelia, relict of the Rev. Henry 
Hodges, late Rector of Beckley, Sussex, 
and Frittenden, Kent. 

May 25. Aged 85, Rebekah, relict of 
Thos. Stebbing, esq. of Park Gate, Great 
Bardfield. 

May 27. At the residence of ber nephew, 
George Dacre, esq. Stratford, aged 91, 
Mrs. Catherine Dacre. 

May 28. At Thaxted, Sarah-Ann, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Stephen J. Aldrich, 
Rector of Chickney. 

GLovucester.— May 16. At Clifton, 
aged 36, Mr. Thomas Chillcott, of the firm 
of W., T.,and A. Chillcott, bullion-dealers, 
Bristol. 

May 26. At Clifton, aged 16, Caroline- 
Mary-Stewart, only dau. of the late Wil- 
liam Rhodes James, esq. 


May 27. At Stratton House, near Ci- 
rencester, aged 5, Assheton, youngest son 
of Sir Thomas Tancred, Bart. He was 
accidentally drowned in a tank in the 
garden while at play. 

May 28. Aged 65, Rebecca, wife of 
R. Ash, esq. of Cotham house, Bristol. 

Hants.—March 3. At Alton, aged 
75, Anne, youngest dau. and last surviv- 
ing child of the late Robert Smith, esq. of 
St. John’s place, Battersea. 

May 10. At Newtown, Southampton, 
aged 70, Mr. George Littler, an old in- 
habitant, and formerly coachman to Queen 
Caroline. 

May 13. At Southampton, on her re- 
turn from Madeira, aged 23, Charlotte, 
wife of Athol Johnson, esq.; also on 
the 12th ult. aged 20 months, Georgina- 
Blanche-Anne, her only child. 

May 16. At Winchester, aged 86, Sa- 
muel Deverell, esq. 

At Monxton, near Andover, aged 38, 
James Soper, esq. 

Aged 81, Rebecca, wife of William 
Reeks, esq. of Portsmouth. 

May 17. At Winchester, Mary-Eliza- 
beth-Ann, relict of the Rev. George Secker, 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 

May 20. At Bishop’s Stoke Rectory, 
aged 68, Mary, wife of the Very Rev. 
Thomas Garnier, D.C.L. Dean of Win- 
chester. She was the dau. of Caleb Hill- 
yer Parry, M.D. of Bath, and sister to 
Capt. Sir Wm. H. Parry, R.N. She was 
married in 1805, and had issue four sons 
and two daughters. 

At Winchester, aged 92, Mrs. Atkinson, 
relict of Thomas Atkinson, esq. of Bury 
House, near Gosport. 

May 23. At Winchester, aged 84, George 
William Chard, Mus.D. who was well 
known as the eminent organist of Win- 
chester Cathedral and the college, which 
situations he held upwards of fifty years. 
He was created Doctor of Music at Cam- 
bridge in 1812. 

May 26. At Fareham, Charles Reeve, 
esq. of Carlton in Cleaveland, Yorkshire. 

June 1. Aged 74, William Forder, esq. 
of Southampton. 

June 4. At Parkfield, near Purbrook, 
a few days after the death of his son Ed- 
ward Taylor, M.D. aged 67, William 
Taylor, esq. for many years the chief clerk 
in her Majesty’s Navy Pay Office, Ports- 
mouth. 

Hererorp.—May 5. At Hereford, 
aged 95, Mrs. Esther Cove, the only sur- 
viving sister of the late Rev. Dr. Morgan 
Cove, Chancellor of Hereford. 

Lately. At Hereford, aged 108, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Coultas, commonly known by 
the name of ‘“ Aunt Betty.’’ Her facul- 
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ties remained unimpaired till the last, and 
when upwards of 100 she made her bed 
every day. 

At Bishopstone, aged 70, Mary, relict of 
the Rev. John Clutton. 

Herts.—May 14. At Baldock, aged 
63, Vickriss Pryor, esq. 

May 21. Aged 81, William Roberts, 
esq. M.A. barrister-at-law, of Orchard 
House, St. Alban’s. He was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple Nov. 28, 1806, 
and was successively a Commissioner of 
Bankrupts, a Commissioner for inquiring 
into Charities, and Secretary to the Com- 
missioners of Ecclesiastical Revenue In- 
quiry. 

Kent.— Oct. 24. At Hythe, aged 47, 
Thomas-Henry-Stafford Hotchkin, esq. 
of Woodhall Lodge, near Horncastle. He 
was the eldest and only surviving son of 
the late Thomas Hotchkin, esq. of the 
same place, and of South Luffenham, 
Rutlandshire, by Mary-Anne, eldest 
daughter of Henry O’Brien, esq. of 
Blatherwycke Park, co. Northampton, 
and was some years in the Royal Horse 
Guards (Blue). He has left three sons, 
John-Henry Stafford, Donatus-Robert, 
and Richard, and two daughters. 

May 7. At Sydenham, aged 83, Mary, 
widow of William Holness, esq. 

May 12, At Greenhithe, aged 49, 
Commander Henry George Shute, R.N. 
(1841) inspecting commander of the Coast 
Guard. 

May 14. At Nackington House, near 
Canterbury, aged 2, Julia-Mary, second 
dau. of John M. Ridley, esq. of Hums- 
haugh, Northumberland. 

At Quex, Isle of Thanet, aged 79, John 
Powell Powell, esq. of Quex Park, and 
Park-house, Fulham, Middlesex. 

May 17. At Mereworth, aged 67, Wil- 
liam Harryman, esq. 

May 18. At Southend, Eltham, aged 
77, suddenly, John Green, esq. 

May 19. At Dover, aged 75, Sarah, 
relict of Lawrence Banks, esq. of Boys- 
hall, and eldest dau. of the late Joseph 
Sladen, esq. of Folkestone. 

May 22. At Tonbridge, aged 27, Isa- 
bella, wife of Thomas Hitchings, esq. and 
eldest dau. of Thomas Boormar, esq. of 
Kingston, Surrey. 

May 24. At Lewisham, aged #4, Mary- 
Anne, relict of Nathaniel Hadley, esq. of 
the above place, and of Leith Vale Lodge. 
Surrey. 


May 27. At Canterbury, Julia, eldest 


dau. of John Brent, esq. Alderman and 
Magistrate of that city. 

May 28. At Bromley College, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. William Green, Vicar 
of Bexley, Kent. 
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May 29. At Folkestone, aged 64, Su- 
sannah, dau. of the late Benj. Sayer, esq. 

May 30. At Dover, aged 66, Capt. 
Charles Close, half-pay Royal Artillery. 
Hewas the thirdson of the Rev. HenryJack- 
son Close, formerly Rector of Hiteham 
in Suffolk, and of Carlton St. Peter in 
Norfolk, who died at Bristol, in 1806. 
His eldest brother was in the Royal Ar- 
tillery ; his 2nd brother, in the Dragoons ; 
his youngest is the Rev. Francis Close, 
the present Incumbent of Cheltenham. 

On her birthday, at Rochester, aged 78, 
Miss Sarah M‘Lean, sister of the late 
Lachlan M‘Lean, esq. Paymaster of 
Pensions, Greenwich Hospital. 

May 31. At the residence of her son, 
Sittingbourne, aged 62, Mrs. Ann Bell 
Tadman, third dau. of the late Rev. John 
Lough, Vicar of Sittingbourne. 

Junel. At the Priory, Folkestone, 
the wife of the Rev. T. Pearce, Incumbent 
of Folkestone, and eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Day, esq. M.D. of Maidstone. 

At Woolwich Common, in his 9th year, 
Arthur Oakeley Owen Johnes, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Arthur Owen Johnes, 
M.A. of Garthmyl, Montgomeryshire, and 
late Rector of Ludlow. 

June 2. At Woolwich, aged 41, Ro- 
bert Major Jeffery, esq. Paymaster and 
Purser, R.N. 

June 4. At Ramsgate, aged 48, Frances, 
wife of Evan Hughes, esq. 

June 5. At Tonbridge-wells, at an 
advanced age, Anne, widow of R. Losack, 
esq. formerly of West Malling Abbey. 

At Springfield, Maidstone, aged 89, 
William Balston, esq. 

Aged 75, William Acworth, esq. of 
Hale Cottage, Luton, Chatham. 

June 5. At Lewisham, aged 37, Wil- 
liam Bailey, esq. 

June 6. At Sandgate, aged 10, Mar- 
garet-Anna-Elizabeth, youngest child of 
the late J. Croft Brooke, esq. of Ans- 
thorpe Lodge, and of Clifton, near York. 

June 11. At Chipstead Place, Charles 
James Perkins, youngest son of Frederick 
Perkins, esq. 

At Otterden Rectory, aged 46, Capt. 
John H. Baldwin, second son of the late 
W. Baldwin, esq. of Stedehill. 

LancastTEeR.—May 22. At Millbank, 
Cecilia, youngest dau. of the late John 
Langton, esq. of Kirkham. 

LeicesterR.—May 17. At Arnsby, 
the wife of the Rev. J. Davis. 

June 2. At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, whilst 
on a visit to her brother, John Mammatt, 
esq. aged 32, Mrs. R. G. Festing, of 
Bath. 

Lincoty,—May 18. At Morton House, 
aged 81, Jane, relict of Samuel Sandars, 
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esq. of Gainsborough, and mother of 
George Sandars, esq. M.P. for Wakefield. 

At Boston, aged 70, John Oldrid, gentle- 
man, for many years a magistrate, alder- 
man, and member of the town-council. 

Mippiesex.—May 15. Aged 90, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Johnson, of Uxbridge. 

May 17. Aged 73, William Browning, 
esq. of Chase Lodge, Enfield, and of 
Waterloo Bridge Wharf, Lambeth. 

May 28. At Ealing, Mary-Ann, wife 
of George Cruikshank, artist, of Amwell- 
st. Pentonville. 

May 31. At Harrow School, aged 16, 
the Hon. Francis Ashley, second son of 
Lord Ashley. 

June 1l. At Sunbury, Middlesex, in 
his 42nd year, Commander James Cannon. 
He was a Lieutenant of 1832, and _ pro- 
moted (1846) from acting commander of 
the Formidable 84. 

Monmovutu.—Lately. At Monmouth, 
aged 41, Harriet, third dau. of the late 
Rev. B. Jones, of Gwernesney, and for. 
merly of Haresfield, Gloucestershire. 

Norrotx.— May 12. At New Catton, 
aged 70, Harriet, second dau. of the late 
William Hayward, gentleman, formerly of 
Buckenham Abbey. : 

May 13. Aged 17, Mary, sixth dau. of 
Robert Stevens, esq. of Watton; surviving 
her sister only ten months. 

May 17. Aged 76, Mrs. Cubitt, widow 
of the Rev. John Cubitt, of South Repps. 

May 26. At Norwich, Charlotte, widow 
of Mr. Samuel Johnson, and last surviving 
dau. of the late Rev. William Jewell, for- 
merly Rector of Borough, near Aylsham. 

At Southdown, near Yarmouth, aged 
72, Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Harbord, esq. 

May 30. At his seat, Watlington Hall, 
aged 52, Chas. Berners Plestow, esq. 

June 1. At Lynn, aged 25, Henry 
Taddy, third surviving son of the Rey. 
John Taddy, Rector of Northill, Beds. 

June 10. At Great Yarmouth, in his 
66th year, Mr. Matthew Butcher, for 
many years a ship agent at that port. 

NortHAMPTON.—May 4. Matilda, wife 
of George Eland, esq. of Thrapston, and 
dau. of the late Robert Fowler, esq. of 
Belle Vue Cottage, Fulford, York. 

May 7. At Brackley, suddenly, A. Hay- 
ward, esq. late auditor of the Buckingham- 
shire and Warwickshire Audit District. 

Oxrorpv. — May 8. At Charlbury, 
Georgiana, relict of Benjamin Holloway, 
esq. of Lee Place, and eldest dau. of the 
late Gen. Roberts, of Chadlington. 

May 22. Aged 36, Frederick Holme, 
esq. Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 

Satop.—May 17. At Shrewsbury, the 
Hon. Louisa-Anne, relict of Lieut.-Col. 
Francis Knyvett Leighton. She was the 





fourth dau. of St. Leger, 1st Viscount 
Doneraile, by Mary, eldest dau. of Red- 
mond Barry, of Ballyclogh, co. Cork, esq. ; 
was married in 1805 and left a widow in 
1834, having had issue the Rev. Francis 
Knyvett Leighton, Rector of Harpsden, 
Oxfordshire, who married in 1843 his 
cousin Catharine, daughter of the Hon. 
and Rev. James St. Leger, and two 
daughters. 

May 23. Aged 65, John Percival, esq. 
of Beckbury. 

May 27. At College-hill, Shrewsbury, 
Samuel Tudor, esq. 

June7. In her 94th year, Ann, wife 
of Edward Edmonds, esq. of the Leasowes. 

SomerseT.—May 11. At Bath, aged 
73, Eliza, relict of John H. Houston, 
esq. of Orangefield, co. of Down. 

May 18. At Bath, aged 74, Mary, 
relict of Robert Kingston, esq. 

May 21. At Bedminster, aged 67, 
Jennett, relict of Ensign Henry Bowen, 
3rd Royal Veteran Battalion. 

Harriet-Maria, wife of John Mordaunt, 
esq. of Ashton Waters. 

May 26. At Brislington, aged 37, 
Susan Hurle, wife of George Cox, esq. of 
Beaminster, and third dau. of the late 
Joseph Cooke, esq. of Brislington. 

May 28. At Bath, aged 80, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. Kenrick Peck. 

May 29. At the residence of his sister, 
Marlborough-buildings, Bath, aged 44, 
{fenry Mocher Sproule, esq. 

May 30. At Meare, near Glastonbury, 
aged 86, Elizabeth, widow of Shuckburgh 
How, esq. 

June 6. At Bath, Sarah, relict of 
Thomas Courtenay Warner, esq. 

June 7. At Bath, aged 85, Elizabeth, 
the last surviving dau. of the late Nicho- 
las Halhead, esq. of Durham. 

Starrorp. — Lately. At Wolver- 
hampton, aged 28, Mr. William Grundy, 
surgeon, grandson of the late Rev. Thos. 
Grundy, 50 years dissenting minister of 
Lutterworth and Ullesthorpe, Leic. and 
nephew of the late Rev. T. Mitchell, of 
Kingsdown, Bristol, many years minister 
at Leicester and Stoke Newington. 

At Thornhill House, Handsworth, near 
Birmingham, aged 57, Edward Winne 
Fry, formerly of Rio Janeiro. 

SurroLtk.— May 13. At Brantham, 
aged 54, Phoebe, wife of James Mason, 
esq. of Moverons, Brightlingsea, Essex, 
and eldest dau. of the late George Witheat, 
esq. of Dedham. 

May 15. At Beccles, aged 83, W. 
Tidpod, esq. 

May 19. At Ipswich, aged 52, Emma, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. Temple Fiske 
Chevallier, Rector of Badingham, 
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May 20. Aged 63, John Bigg, gent. 
of Skale’s hall, Glemsford, formerly lord 
of the manor of Glemsford. 

May 23. Aged 79, Mary, relict of Ed- 
ward Turner, esq. of Sweffling. 

May 30. ° At Stowmarket, aged 40, 
William Copperthwaite Clough, esq. 

Surrey.—May 9. At Carshalton, aged 
36, William Goring, esq. youngest son of 
the late Sir Charles Foster Goring, Bart. 
of Highden, Sussex. 

May 13. At the residence of her ne- 
phew A. D. M‘Kellar, esq. Battersea, aged 
75, Catharine, relict of Robert Pilking- 
ton, esq. 

May 18. At Croydon, aged 73, William 
Taylor, esq. 

May 20. At Richmond, Phoebe, widow 
of J. M‘Creery, esq. 

June 3. At Long Ditton, Charlotte, 
fourth dau. of the late Charles Bowes, esq. 
of East Sheen. 

June 9. At Guildford, aged 70, Thomas 
Benson, esq. of Upper Woburn-place. 

Sussex.—May 13. At Hastings, aged 
57, Mary, widow of John Woodhouse 
Simpson, esq. of Rearsby, Leic. 

May 17. At Worthing, Rachel, eldest 
dau. of the late David Brandon, esq. 

May 18. At Brighton, aged 48, Anne, 
relict of John Henry Rabinel, esq. of the 
Ceylon Civil Serv. and eldest dau. of the 
late Edmund Larken, esq. of Bedford-sq. 

May 19. At Brighton, aged 88, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the Rev. Henry Chatfield, 
at Balcombe. 

May 20. At the Rectory house, Worth, 
Anna-Maria, relict of the Rev. Dr. Be- 
thune, LL.D. 

May 27. At Hastings, aged 72, Thomas 
Probert, esq. of Newport, Essex. 

Lately. At Funtington, aged 84, Lady 
Duff, widow of Sir James Duff of Kin- 
stoure, N.B. who died Dec. 5, 1839. 

May 30. At Worthing, aged 56, Mrs. 
Haly, relict of Richard Standish Haly, 
esq. R.N. 

At Brightou, aged 36, Elizabeth-Sims, 
wife of Charles Freshfield, esq. and only 
child of the late Daniel Stephenson, esq. 

At Hammerwood, East Grinstead, aged 
87, Magens Dorien Magens, esq. He 
married in 1788 the Hon. Henrietta Ce- 
cilia Rice, sister to the present Lord 
Dynevor ; she died in 1829, leaving issue. 

Lately. At North Lodge, Brighton, 
aged 83, William Pearse Dudley, esq. 

At Kemp-town, Brighton, aged 71, 
Mary-Ann, relict of Thos. Causton, D.D. 
late Canon of Westminster. 

June 8. At Brighton, aged 67, Ben- 
jamin Davis, esq. 

Warwick.—May 12. At Warwick, 
aged 78, Thomas Heydon, esq. upwards 
of fifty years a respected resident. 





May 14. At Leamington, Elizabeth, 
second dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Sir 
Thomas B. Thompson, Bart. G.C.B. 

May 26. Aged 63, Miss Mary Satter- 
thwaite, of Grendon Lodge, Atherstone, 
and Artillery-pl. Finsbury-sq. 

May 30. At Atherstone, aged 77, 
Frances Mitchel, second dau. of the Rev. 
John Mitchel, formerly Rector of Gren- 
don, and Vicar of Austrey. 

At Leamington, Margaret, eldest dau. 
of the late Major-Gen. Irvine. 

June 8. At Coleshill, aged 34, Hugh 
Holbech, esq. eldest son of William Hol- 
bech, fesq. of Farnborough. He was a 
candidate for the borough of Banbury, 
polling 100 votes, but was defeated by 
Mr. Tancred the former member, who 
polled 124, Henry Vincent the Chartist 
polling 51. He married in 1838, the Hon. 
Jane Sarah Hood, third dau. of the present 
Lord Bridport. 

June 9. At Temple Balsall, Miss Eli- 
zabeth Gilbert. 

WestMorLAND.—May 13. At Farle- 
ton, aged 31, George Dundas Dale, esq. 
youngest son of the late Capt. Dale, Hon. 
E.I.C.S. of Speen, Berks. 

Witts.— May 27. At Netheravon, 
aged 97, Mrs. Sarah Pike. 

June 1. In the Close, Salisbury, aged 
66, Mr. William Hayward, for many years 
head verger of Salisbury cathedral. 

June 3. At Upavon, aged 71, Richard 
Stratton, esq. 

June 5. At Salisbury, Eleanora-Caro- 
line, sixth dau. of the late Sir William 
Frazer, Bart. 

Worcester.—Lalely. At Worcester, 
aged 48, R. J. N. Streeten, esq. M.D. 

At Worcester, aged 78, Mr. James 
Harris, formerly a partner in the firm of 
Gladstone, Freeland, and Harris, sugar 
refiners, Liverpool. 

Yorx.—May 8. At York, aged 56, 
“found drowned’’ in the Ouse, Richard 
Nicholson, esq. one of the directors of the 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick Railway, 
and an auditor of the York and North 
Midland Company. He was formerly in 
business as a draper in York with Mr. 
Hudson, ‘‘ the Railway King,’’ who mar- 
ried his sister. Mr. Nicholson was a 
bachelor, a patron of the fine arts, and a 
possessor of some of Etty’s best pictures. 

May 13.2 At her son’s residence, the 
Vicarage, Kildwick-in-Craven, Anne, re- 
lict of John Fawcett, esq. of the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. 

Aged 23, Thomas, only child of Lieut. - 
Col. Norcliffe Norcliffe, of Langton Hall. 

May 22. Aged 85, George Haigh, esq. 
of the Mount, Halifax. 

May 26. In the Cemetery-road, near 
York, aged 72, Mr. Jeremiah Tolhurst, 
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one of Nelson’s seamen on board the Vic- 
tory, at Trafalgar; he likewise fought 
under that great hero at the Nile, and had 
been in forty-four engagements. 

May 27. At Hull, Mary, second dau. 
of the late Rev. S. Knight, M.A. Vicar of 
Halifax. 

May 29. At Kirkella, near Hull, aged 
80, Anne, relict of John Sykes, esq. 

May 30. Ann, wife of Thomas Walker, 
esq. solicitor, of York. 

June 3, Aged 64, Robert Keddey, esq. 
of Hull. 

June 10. At Morley, near Leeds, at the 
residence of her daughter, Mrs. Samuel 
Webster, aged 79, Mary, relict of Thomas 
Bell, esq. of Portington, near Howden. 

Wates.—May 18. In South Wales, 
aged 55, Lieut. Richard Buxton, R.N. 
= eldest son of the late Mr. John 

uxton, of Redenhall, Norfolk. 

May 20. At the residence of her brother, 
Mr. T. L. Williams, Bute Docks, Cardiff, 
aged 44, Mary, wife of J. B. Pellein, esq. 
of Truro. 

May 23. In Gresford Vale, Denbigh- 
shire, Elizabeth-Frances, wife of Major 
Wilbraham, Royal Fusiliers. 

ScorLanp.—May 12. At Edinburgh, 
Comm. Peter Burn (retired from the 
Master’s List on 10s. 6d. per diem in July, 
1846). He was a Master of 1794, and 
served in the Russell, at Copenhagen, in 
1801. 

May 16. At Kildarroch, Borgue, aged 
67, William Nicholson, the Galloway poet. 
At the time the Ettrick Shepherd was en- 

edin the composition of ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Wake,”’ the deceased appeared in Edin- 
burgh, armed with manuscripts for pub- 
lication, which the author of ‘‘ Kilmeny,” 
and other deathless lays, exhibited his 
usual good-nature in revising with the 
greatest scrupulosity. The volume was 
well received, and about twenty years 
afterwards ran to a second edition, pub- 
lished in Dumfries, to which was prefixed 
a memoir of the author. 

May 20. At Abbotsmeadow, Melrose, 
John Bruce, esq. 

May 26. At Wick, aged more than 100, 
Alexander Chisholm, pensioner. He was 
baptised at Strathglass on the 8th of May, 
1749. Heserved in the 6th and 42nd 
Regiments for 37 years asa soldier, and 
regularly drew a pension for more than 
half a century. Within twenty days of his 
death Chisholm danced Gillie Callum 
over his own stick, singing the pipe tune 
at the same time! He lived on simple 
food, generally consisting of oat-cake and 


June 5. At Edinburgh, Amelia-Marian, 
relict of George Robins, esq. of Kensing- 
ton Garden-terrace. 


June 6. In Edinburgh, Henrietta-Cal- 
lender, wife of Sir Adam Hay, Bart. of 
Smithfield and Haystoune. She was the 
eldest daughter of the late William Grant, 
esq. of Congalton, co. Haddington ; and 
was married in 1823. 

IRELAND.—April 22. At Churchtown 
house, Killarney, of cholera, aged 55, Sir 
Arthur Blennerhassett, the 3d Bart. 
(1809.) He was the eldest son of Sir Ro- 
bert the 2d Bart. by his copsin Rosanna, 
dau. of Arthur Blennerhassett, esq. and 
succeeded his father in 1831. Having died 
unmarried, he is succeeded by his next 
brother, now Sir Robert. 

May 19. At the residence of the Rev. 
G. Hamilton Ash, of Ballaghy, co. Derry, 
aged 9, Sarah-Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late Robert Algar, esq. of Drogheda. 

May 20. At Athlone, aged 22, after 
only five hours’ cholera, Isabella-Sophia, 
wife of Major Longworth, 31st Reg. ; and 
on the following day, of the same disease, 
at the same place, aged 18, Emily-Ade-_ 
laide Rathborne, sister of Mrs. Long- 
worth, third dau. of William Rathborne, 
esq. of Scripplestown House, co. Dublin. 

Lately. At the Isle of Meynish, Conne- 
mara, Daniel Bowden Smith, esq. 

Jersey.—June 4. Whilst on a visit in 
Jersey, aged 58, John Reeks, esq. of Ken- 
nington, and late of the Excise Office ; 
also, on the same day, at Kennington, 
aged 52, Maria-Henrietta, his wife. 

East Inptes.— April 14. At Benares, 
Major Anthony Highmore Jellicoe, 55th 
Bengal Native Infantry. 

West Inpies.—Apri/ 19. At Mount 
Pleasant, St. Christopher’s, John-Hunter, 
eldest son of the late Rev. J. H. Walwyn, 
of that island. 

ABROAD.—Jan. 26. At Frankfort on 
the Maine, after a short illness, Madame 
de Buttler, third daughter of Thomas 
Richard Beaumont and sister of Thomas 
Wentworth Beaumont, esq. of whom a me- 
moir is given in our present Magazine. 

March 12. On _ board the Owen 
Glendower, on the passage to England, 
Capt. William Edward Rawlinson, Bom- 
bay Fusiliers, son of the late John Rawlin- 
son, esq. of Wimpole-st. London, and 
Andover, Hants. 

April 22. At Paris, aged 82, Elizabeth, 
widow of Thomas Walker, esq. of Dartford. 

April 25. At Funchal, Madeira; of con- 
sumption, aged 29, Robert Hugh Smith 
Barry, esq. late Capt. of 10th Hussars. 

May 6. At Liege, Lieut. William Ed- 
ward Fiott, R.N. (1810). 

May7. At Frankfort, aged 97, Caroline, 
mother of the Rothschilds. She died in 
the humble house in the Judengasse 
which was the birth-place of her children. 
Through life she refused to abandon this 
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roof, although she might have exchanged 
it for a palace. 

May 8. At Pau, in the south of France, 
Lucy, wife of the Rev. William Bank- 
head, and youngest surviving dau. of the 
late Meadows Taylor, esq. of Diss. 

May 12. At Peterborough, West Canada, 
Lieut. Robert Pepperell Madge, R.N. 
(1815). 

May 13. At Brussels, aged 26, Mary- 
Forbes, second dau. of the Venerable 
George Hodson, M.A. Archdeacon of 
Stafford, and Canon of Lichfield. 

May 15. At Coutances, in Normandy, 
Commander John Farrant, on the retired 
list of 1830, and a Lieutenant of 1808. 
Shortly after entering the navy he was at 
the memorable battles of Copenhagen and 
Trafalgar, as midshipman of the Royal 
Sovereign, where he was so _ severely 
wounded as to be considered dead, and 


was about to be thrown overboard, but 
subsequently rallied and survived. As 
Lieut. of the Scout he served in her boats 
in the Bay of Rosas in 1809, and was re- 
ported officially for his gallantry. In the 
course of his career he received 33 wounds, 
by which during the last few years of his 
life he was rendered nearly blind and 
wholly crippled. He was granted a pen- 
sion for wounds in 1818, and in 1839 had 
the Lieutenant’s out-pension of Greenwich 
Hospital conferred upon him. He also 
received a medal with six clasps. 

May 18. At Florence, Geraldine-Ha- 
thorn, fifth dau. of the late Michael Henry 
Perceval, esq. Collector of H.M. Customs, 
Quebec. 

June 2. At Naples, George Burdett, 
esq. only son of the late Capt. Burdett, 
R.N. 











TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 





Week ending |~ j 
Saturday, 








May 26. 428 294, 174 
June 2. 447 290 150 


Deaths Registered a 3 
ene meneeeeete 2b WS — —| 3§ 
} 

Under 15 to| 60and Age not Total. Males. | Females. || "i 

15. 60. | upwards. specified. es 

1 | 456 441_—s«1311 

1 895 448 447 1354 

‘i o. 464 339 168 — 971 || 523 448 1391 

» wes 423 | 330 158 1 912 | 513 399 1443 
6 


» 8.| 471 344 164 


985 | 509 476 1255 





Weekly Spring average of the 5 years 1844—48, 963 Deaths. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, June 19. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. 8. d. e @. 
46 4 26 7 19 11 











Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a. a. s. d. eo @. 
24 0 29 4 30 9 








PRICE OF HOPS, June 22. 
Sussex Pockets, 2/. 49. to 4/. 2s.—Kent Pockets, 2/. 8s. to 7/. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 25. 
Hay, 2/. 10s. to 3/. 15s.—Straw, 1/. 8s. to 11. 13s.—Clover, 27. 15s. to 54. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, June 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Pere bscccccemts 6d, to Se. 10d. 
Mutton............38 2d. to4s. Od. 
Veal ...cdecssccecccdhs C8: tae. WOE. 
Pork... cccccces ed. 24.to 4s, 6d. 


Head of Cattle at Market, June 25. 
Beasts......... 3017 Calves 309 
Sheepand Lambs 30,420 Pigs 240 


COAL MARKET, June 22. 


Walls Ends, from 15s. 3d. to 17s. Od. per ton. Other sorts from 13s. 6d. to 20s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 39s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 40s. Od. 








—————— 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Stranp. 


From May 26 to June 25, 1849, both inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s I'herm. 











sai? 2 Se. g isa[88) g 32| g | 
melse 8 Bul & meElD E| oe Ss | 
e@Si2s! SF os! s || Weather. |2 9155) S ios| & Weather. 
aa\sa\7 37) 4 | AS 2a © 24 a 
= =e \ sete se aaa | eases 
May} °; °| ° in. pts.|| June) ° eae. pts. 
26 | 60. 67 | 54 |30, 03 | fine | ll | 53, 59 | 48 |29, 82 | Ie —_ 
27; 63 70 358) , 11 | do. cloud | 12 | 54 | 60 | Sl 93 | do.do.sl.shrs. 
28 | 52 | 55| 54) 17] can: e eh || 13 | 54 59 | 48 ls0" 05 | do. do. do, do. 
29| 60 65 57) 22 | fine, cloudy 14 | 56 | 64 | 50 | , 13 | foggy, fine 
APE ie nd 
| | | 0. do. | 58 | 0. do. 
J.1| 60 71 | 60) , 09 |/do. || 17 | 60 | 63 | 54| ? 94 |ldo. do. 
2 64 74 62 | , 03 |) do.do.sl.shrs.|| 18 60 70 | 54 30, 06 |do. do. 
3 | 62 | 72 | 60 (29, 97 ||do.do.do.do.| 19 | 60 61 | 52 29, 88 do. do. shry 
4 | 64 72 | 60 | ; 90 \do. do. do. do.| 20 | 60 67 | 56 |30, 12 ||do. glmy.edy. 
5| 70 81 | 60 | +7 \do.thdr.hLrn.| 21 | 65 | 69 | 56 | , Il ido. 
7/8) 69 83 "16 \do. edy. shrs, 22 | 62 | 69 | 57 | ; 14) do. 
7|60 69 = | ldo. do. 23 | 70 76 56 29, 95 | do. 
8 | 58 65 4. ‘do. do. do. 24|65 72 | 66 | , 92 do. cloudy 
9/| 5l 59 19 eo’ 8 ido. do. 25 | 65 72 | 60 | ° 98 do. do. 
10'45 48 46 | 7 do. do. 0.8. shrs. | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 
Siatlia.i¢ <¢' siges a 
83 §3S Sy § “29g 0 | ny Oe 
mig S58 52 5 we™etasa § Ex. Bills 
ai” ae 2 a SSan2SS 38 = 0 / 
lui so!'88 8 Bag sissias Ss £1000. 
mao Be Be a “sis 816 n 8 
e| & ~ x toc” =] 
=a ~m A= 
28 1943 90 915 903———'—— 71 69 pm.' 48 45 pm. 
291933 892 . 913 90} 8§ ——100——7168 pm. 48 45 pm. 
30195 | 892 | 914 903 8 ————250 7168 pm. 45 47 pm. 
31193}; 892 | 914 90% 8 —~————'67 70pm. 48 pm. 
1/1943, 904 | 913 914 88 —-——-——' 70pm. | 45 48 pm. 
a——| 904 | 92 | 91912514 7170 pm. 48 45 pm. 
4195 | 903 | 923 913 88 ——~——252 7067pm. 45 pm. 
5195 | 90% | 928 914 8; |\——|——250 | 67 oon 45 48 pm. 
6195 | 905 | 92 91g 8§ ————251 7167 pm. 48 45 pm. 
hata 
\195 |_—|_——! ——- pm. 7 pm, 
9/1933, 904 | 918 | 91 | 83 (—_-~——|-_167 70 pm. 45 4 pm. 
11, | 902 91% 9124) 8: | 883 —— ——/71 68 pm. 45 48 pm. 
121943 908 92} 914 83 ——————'7168pm. 45 48 pm. 
13195 91 | 92h | 917 83 —~————6871 pm. 45 48 pm. 
141943, 902 91}, 83 | 877 —-——7168 pm. 45 44 pm. 
151945 914 —— 924 8} —-———— 7168 pm. 43 46 pm. 
16§-——_ 91g -————_ 92}, 88. -—~- ——_—— 69 71 pm. 42 45 pm. 
18—— 912 ——— 92} 83 ——————7270pm. 42 45 pm. 
19—— 914 —— 923 8§ ————-—— 72pm. 42 45pm. 
20,194 91g ——— 92} 83 ——————7273 pm. 42 45 pm. 
211933 913 ——— 92} 8% ——————7073 pm. 41 44 pm. 
— of -—— on Me ——_— —_ 72 69 pm. = = pm. 
i— %s— —_——— 5 pm. 
q5105 | 916.\———' ong! of (1 gs 5 pe, 
26195 | 91f ——— 92} 83 —~———— 71pm. 42 45pm. 
27194 912 923 8} —— — 6971 pm. 42 46 pm. 




















‘Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
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